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Boston  Public  Library.    Boston,  U.S.A. ;  c/o 

Messrs.  Triibner  &  Co. 

1853.  Dec. 

Bossi,  Arthur.  Care  of  Thompson,  Melly  &  Co., 
Brown's  Buildings,  Liverpool. 

1881.  Dec. 

I 

Bourne,  Robert  W.     18  Hereford  square, 
London,  S.W. 

1889.  Feb. 

21 

"^'Bradbury,  George.    14  Cook  street,  Liverpool. 

1890.  Feb. 

20 

''"Brakell,  Henry  Edward.     Magazine  terrace, 

New  Brighton. 

I 89 I.  Feb. 

5 

Bretherton,     Rev.    Humphrey    W.,  M.A. 
Eccleston  Rectory,  Chorley. 

1887.  Feb. 

10 

Bristowe,  Sir  Henry  Fox,  Q.C.,  Vice-Chancelior 
of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  The 
Cliff e,  Nantwich. 
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1891.  Nov.     5      British  Museum  Library  ;   c/o  Messrs.  Dulau 
and  Co.    Soho  square,  London,  W. 

1876.  April  20    *Bromley,  James.    The  Homestead,  Lathom, 
Ormskirk. 

1888.  Feb.   23     Brooke,  Colonel  Thomas,  F.S.A.  Armitage 

Bridge,  Huddersfield. 

1868.  Feb.     6     Brooks,  Sir  William  Cunliffe,  Bart.,  M.P. 

F.S.A.    Barlow  Hall,  Manchester. 

1872.  April    4     Broughton,  Frederick.   Hamilton,  Canada. 

1889.  Nov.  28     Brown,  James  Roberts.     44  Tregunter  road, 

South  Kensington,  London,  S.W. 

1891.  Mar.   19    '''Brown,  Jacob  G.      20  Biompton  avenue, 
Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 

188  r.  Jan.    27      Burnley  Literary  and  Scientific  Club.  Burnley. 

Bury  Co-operative  Society.  Bury. 

1879.  Jan.     9      Caraher,  Hugh.    Boyne  Lodge,  Abbey  road, 
Llandudno. 

1885.  Jan.    22      Caroe,  W.  D.    35  New  Bond  st,,  London,  W. 

1888.  Nov.  15      Carrington,  W.  A.    Bakewell,  Derbyshire. 

1891.  Nov.     5      Castle,   Egerton,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     41a  Hill 
street,  Berkeley  square,  London,  W. 

1889.  Feb.   21    '-'Caton,  Richard,  M.D.    Rodney  street,  Liver- 

pool. 

1888.  Dec.   13     Chadwick,  Edwin.     Mottram  road,  Staly- 

bridge. 

1889  Jan.    10     Chester,  the  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of, 
D.D.    The  Palace,  Chester,  Preside?it. 

1879.  J^"-      9     Chetham  Library.  Manchester. 

1859.  April  14     Clement,  Leonard.   Forest  View,  Nelson-in- 
Marsden,  Burnley. 

1 89 1.  Nov.     5    "Cook,   Edmund.     Hornby  Villa,  Hoylake, 
Cheshire. 

1855.  May  24    '''Comber  Thomas.    B  13  Exchange  Buildings, 
Liverpool. 

1889.  Mar*     7    '''Cox,   Edward  W.      Foxcovers,  Bebington, 

Birkenhead. 

1888.  Nov.  15      Crane,  John  C.    West  Millbury,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

1890.  Nov.     6     Crofton,  Henry  Thomas.   36  Brazenose  street, 

Manchester. 
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1889.  Feb.   21    -Crosfield,  John  D.    Forest  Hey,  Northwich. 

1885.  April  16    "^'Cross,  Samuel.    5  Rock  lane,  Rock  Ferry, 
Cheshire. 

1889.  Mar.    7     Crosse,  Colonel  Thomas  Richard.  Shaw 

Hill,  Chorley. 

1891.  Nov.     5     Dally,  Frederick,  M.D.    51  Waterloo  road 
South,  Wolverhampton. 

1888.  Mar.  22     Darwen  Free  PubHc  Library.  Darwen. 

1888.  Nov.    I      Day,  Robert,  F.S.A.,  M.R.I.A.     3  Sidney 

place,  Cork. 

1 89 1.  Mar.   19    -Day,  Robert  H.   Adelphi  Bank,  Stanley  road, 
Bootle. 

1890.  Jan.    23    "Deane,  W.  D.  H.,  M.A.     New  College, 

Arundel  avenue,  Sefton  park,  Liverpool. 

1889.  Jan.    10    '''Dempsey,  Miss  Ellinor  Mary.    The  Grange, 

Noctorum,  Birkenhead. 

1862.  Mar.    6     Derby,  The  Earl  of,   K.G.  Knowsley, 
Liverpool,  Vice-President. 

1857.  April  23     Devonshire,  The  Duke  of.  Chatsworth, 
Chesterfield. 

1890.  Jan.    23    ^^Dickinson  John.  77  Bedford  street,  Liverpool. 

1879.  Dec.  II      Dun,  John.     Rock  Villas,  Latchford,  War- 
rington. 

1888.  Mar.  22      Earle,  Hardman  Arthur.  7  Hill  street,  Rutland 
Gate,  London,  S.W. 

1890.  Feb.   20     Earle,  Capt.  Henry,  D.S.O.    Westfield,  Cam- 

bridge. 

1888.  Feb.     9    "Earle,  T.  Algernon.    AUerton  Tower,  Liver- 
pool. 

1873.  Dec.   II      Earwaker,  John  Parsons,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  Pen- 
sarn,  Abergele,  North  Wales. 

1872.  April    4     Ebury,  The  Lord.    35  Park  street,  Grosvenor 
.  square,  London,  W. 

1 89 1.  Mar.    5      Ecroyd,  W.    Lomeshaye  Mills,  Burnley. 

1890.  Jan.     9     Eden  John.    Colwyn,  North  Wales. 

185 1.  Jan.     7      Egerton  of  Tatton,  The  Lord.  Tatton 
Park,  Knutsford,  Cheshire. 

1 89 1.  Mar.    5    *Elcum,  Rev.  Charles  C,  M.A.    St.  Agnes 

Vicarage,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool. 
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1 89 1.  Mar.  19  ^Ellis,  Rev.  George,  M.A.  Almeda,  Seabank 
road,  Liscard,  Cheshire. 

1 89 1.  Jan.  22  ElHs,  Thomas  Ratcliffe.  18  King  street, 
Wigan. 

1891.  Mar.  19  ""''Elliot,  Robert  J.  in  Chatham  street,  Liver- 
pool. 

1889.  Oct.   31      Esdaile,  George.    The  Old  Rectory,  Platt-in- 

Rusholme,  Manchester. 

1886.  Nov.  18  -Eshelby,  H.  Douglas,  F.S.A.  80  Shrewsbury 
road,  Oxton,  Birkenhead,  Hor?.  Treasurer, 

1848.  Nov.  23     Evans,  Edward.    Bronwylfa,  Wrexham. 

1878.  Jan.  10  Fairclough,  John.  The  Grove,  Moore,  near 
Warrington. 

1871.  Jan.    12     Ferguson,  William,  F.C.S.,  F.GS.,  F.R.S.E. 

Kilmundy  House,  near  Mintlaw,  N.B. 

1 89 1.  Feb.  19  ffarington,  Lieut.-Col.  R.  A.  Mariebonne, 
Wigan. 

ffarington.  Miss.    Worden  Hall,  Preston. 

1888.  Nov.  15    '''Finney,  Charles  F.    Huyton  House,  Huyton. 

1888.  Mar.    8     Finney,  Isaac  A.  Macclesfield. 

1880.  April  I  Fishwick,  Lieut.-Col.  Henry,  F.S.A.  The 
Heights,  Rochdale. 

1891.  Nov.  5  '''Fletcher,  George.  Batavia  Buildings,  Hac- 
kin's  Hey,  Liverpool. 

1891.  Mar.  19  ""''Fletcher,  Mrs.  Alfred.  AUerton  House,  Wool- 
ton,  Liverpool. 

1890.  Nov.     6     Formby,  John.    Formby  Hall,  Formby. 

1891.  Dec.     3    '''Fox,  John   D.     29,   Rocky  lane,  Anfield, 

Liverpool. 

1857.  May  7  Frackleton,  Rev.  S.  S.,  A.M.  Glenone 
Rectory,  Port  Glenone,  County  Antrim, 
Ireland. 

1853.  Dec.  15  Franks,  Augustus  Woollaston,  C.B.,  M. A., 
F.R.S.,  V.P.S.A.   British  Museum,  London. 

1890.  Nov.  6  ""Gardner,  Willoughby.  C  18  Exchange  bldgs., 
Liverpool. 

1875.  J^J^-  7  Garnett,  William.  Quernmore  Park,  Lan- 
caster. 

1890.  Jan.  9  ""Gatehouse,  Charles.  Westwood,  Noctorum, 
Birkenhead. 
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1880.  Nov.  18     Gatty,  A.  S.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.     York  Herald, 

Herald's  College,  London. 

1867.  April  II  '''Genn,  John  Hawke.  Rutland  House, 
Nicholas  Road,  Blundellsands. 

1 89 1.  Feb.     5    '''Gibson,  T.  Harris.  Renshaw  street,  Liverpool. 

1862.  Mar.  6  Gladstone,  Right  Hon.  William  Ewart, 
M.P.  Hawarden  Castle,  Flintshire,  Vtce- 
President. 

1889.  Feb.  21  '''Gladstone,  Robert.  Harrington  street,  Liver- 
pool. 

1886.  April  15  ^Glazebrook,  Thomas  T.  7  Brunswick  street, 
Liverpool. 

1873.  April  17      Gratrix,  Samuel.     Alport  Town,  Deansgate, 

Manchester. 

1881.  Jan.    27    ''Gray,  Rev.  Andrew  E.  P.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  The 

Rectory,  Wallasey,  Cheshire. 

1880.  Nov.  18     Greenall,  Henry.  Winwick  street,  Warrington. 

1880.  Dec.  2  Greenall,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.,  Hon.  Canon  of 
Chester.   Grappenhall  Rectory,  Warrington. 

1889.  Nov.  14  Gregson,  Wm.  Eugene.  43  Moor  lane.  Great 
Crosby. 

1854.  Aug.  .31  Grenside,  Rev.  William  Bent,  M,A.  Melling 
Vicarage,  Carnforth. 

1891.  Nov.  5  ''^Grylls,  A.  C,  M.A.  Newton  School,  Rock 
Ferry,  Birkenhead. 

1889.  Feb.  21    ''-Hampson,  Robert  Alfred.     2  Cook  street, 

Liverpool, 

1874.  Dec.  10    -Hance,  E.  M,,  LL.B.    School  Board  Office, 

Dale  street,  Liverpool. 

1890.  Nov.    6    '''Hannay,  A.  M.   5,  Fenwick  street,  Liverpool. 

1883.  Jan.   25    "Hargreaves,  John.   Egerton  Park,  Rock  Ferry. 

1888.  Nov.  29  -Hargreaves,  John  Price,  M.A.  The  Moor- 
lands, Oxton,  Birkenhead. 

1 89 1.  Feb.     5    '''Harrison,  Frederick  J.    Arrowe  Park,  Birken- 

head. 

1888.  Nov.  15  '''Hayman,  Walter  Atkin.  46  Prince's  road, 
Liverpool. 

1 89 1.  Feb.     5     Head,  Robert.  Congleton. 

1 89 1.  Nov.  5  '''Hess,  Leonard  O.  38,  North  John  street, 
Liverpool. 
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Date  of  Election, 

1848. 

Nov. 

23 

xlEYWOOD     JAMES,    r.K.b.,    r.b.A.,  r.Vj.o. 

1872. 

Sept. 

c 

J 

HiNMERS,  W.    Cleveland  House,  Lancaster 

Vi^oH     TT/^r^rAc     A/To  n n  *=*c^'/^r' 

rudu.;  xijCCicbj  ividiidicbLcr. 

1881. 

Dec. 

15 

upon-Tyne. 

1890. 

Nov. 

6 

'''Holland,   Edgar  S.      Stoneleigh,  Liscard, 

Cheshire. 

189I. 

Nov. 

5 

'^-Holland,  Walter.    Mossley  Hill,  Liverpool. 

1872. 

Jan. 

1 1 

J.J.UiiXlC,  J  dlXiCo.     1      XX LLoiviOOVjXl  oLICCL,  XjiVCl  lJUUi. 

1889. 

April 

4 

'■'Hooton,  James.     Grenville  park,  Aughton, 

Orni^lcirt 

1891. 

Nov. 

19 

XXUpc,     X  llUuldb    XX.       X  lie  XjaUUillUlilbj  x^LUCi- 

ton,  Manchester. 

1890. 

Feb. 

20 

^'Hnrnhv    Hnp^h  Frpdprirk      Sandowti  T.ndp'p 
Wavertree,  Liverpool. 

1889. 

Oct. 

31 

TTr^cdolr    TamAC       TTllArcliA  Tv'irlrr'nrlKrKTnf 
XXvJoa.v^JV,  J  ctlllCo.       XLiilCXollC,  x^ll  iS.V.'U.UUXXUXXl,. 

1888. 

Dec. 

13 

T-TnvFisrnFM  TvDRftjt  FS  A     T-Tpathmfp  Park 

Hill  road,  Croydon. 

1879. 

Dec. 

II 

Howorth  Henrv  H    MP   F  S  A  Bentcliffe 

XX w v-zi til,  xxtiiiy  XX.,  xvx.x      x  .o.xx.  xj^iitv^iixx^, 

Eccles,  Manchester. 

1890. 

Jan. 

23 

Hughes,  George.    Metropolitan  Bank,  Oxford. 

1888. 

Nov. 

'"Hughes,  John.     Wynnstay,  Aigburth  drive, 
Liverpool. 

1887. 

Mar. 

24 

xlutton,  Wm.  L.     Advertiser    Urtice,  Urms- 

kirk. 

189T. 

Nov. 

5 

Ireland,   National  Library  of,  c/o  Messrs. 
FTnrlp'P^  PiCTaic:  <V  Cn  Dnhlin 

1889. 

Mar. 

7 

'''Ttvpti   IVTrc;   TnVin  D      lSropfnT*nTTi  PirkpnVipad 

xX  V  ^11,    lYXX  D.     1  VJXXiX     X-J M         X  1  ^V^tv^X  U.XX1,    XJXi  IV^lIlXwCiLX. 

1890. 

Nov. 

6 

■XXVXUC,    >  V  iXX.    XCX^UooUIX.       lO   X/C  VVJXlolXXXC  XUctVX, 

Claughton,    Birkenhead,    Hon,  Assistant 
Secretary, 

1889. 

Oct. 

31 

'''Ismay,  Thomas  Henry.   Dawpool,  Birkenhead. 

1884. 

Nov. 

23 

Toi^c/^n     l^nnvlAC               'Rm*+'/^t^  1— Toll  MTAcf<^n 

jacbuii,  v^iiaricb  x\..    xjartuii  xxaii,  xicbLuii. 

1882. 

James,  Francis.    190  Cromwell  road,  London, 
0.  W. 

1891. 

Feb. 

5 

Jeans,   William   Dampier.     Great  Sankey, 
Warrington. 

1888. 

Nov. 

I 

Johnson,  J.  H.     West  Lindeth,  Silverdale, 
Carnforth. 

XX 
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1888.  Feb. 

Q 

'"Joynson,  Tertius.  Long  View,  Liscard,  Birken- 
head. 

1890.  Nov. 

6 

Kent-Green,  Mrs.  Edward.    Claughton  Rec- 

tory, Lancaster. 

1891.  Feb. 

5 

Kenyon,  Rev.  the  Hon.  W.  T.,  M.A.  Malpas 

Rectory,  Cheshire. 

1890.  Nov. 

6 

*Kerfoot-Jones,  J.  32  Rodney  street,  Liverpool. 

1888.  Nov. 

20 

'■'Kidman,  James,  M.A.    17  Brompton  avenue, 

Liverpool. 

1863.  Nov. 

5 

"King,  John  Thomson.     4  Clayton  square, 

Liverpool. 

1888.  Nov. 

15 

Knowles,  Peter.  Warrington. 

1872.  April 

4 

Lathom,  The  Earl  of.    Lathom  House,  Orms- 

kirk,  Vice-President. 

1888.  Nov. 

29 

Lawrence,  William   Frederick,   M.A.,  M.P. 

Cowesfield  House,  Salisbury. 

1889.  Feb. 

7 

■''Layton,  George.    9  Fenwick  street,  Liverpool. 

1889.  Mar. 

7 

Leeds,  Free  Public  Library  of.  Leeds. 

rSSri  A/Tar 

ioo9'  iviar. 

7 

^'Leeming,  William.     Alder  Hey,  West  Derby, 

Liverpool. 

1887.  Dec. 

I 

"^'Leslie,  Frank  John.    15  Union  court,  Castle 

street,  Liverpool. 

1891.  Nov. 

5 

Letts,  Rev.  Ernest  F,,  M.A.    Newton  Heath 

Rectory,  Manchester. 

1889.  Feb. 

7 

-''Lister,  James.    Basil  Grange,  West  Derby. 

1888.  Nov. 

I 

'•'Liverpool  Library  (Lyceum).     Bold  street, 
Liverpool. 

1886.  Nov. 

18 

■^Logeman,  William  S.    403  Old  Chester  road, 
Tranmere. 

1889.  Oct. 

31 

London,   Library  of   the    Corporation  of. 
(Charles   Welch,    Librarian.)  Guildhall, 
London,  E.C. 

1891.  Nov. 

5 

Mainwaring,    Colonel    Charles  Salusbury, 
Galtfaenan,  Trefnant,  R.  S.  O.,  N.  Wales. 

1888.  Feb. 

9 

Marshall,  George  William,  LL.D.,  F.S.A., 
Rouge  Croix,     College  of  Arms,  Queen 
Victoria  street,  London,  E.C. 

1 89 1.  Feb. 

5 

''  Mather,  William.    10  Dingle  Mount,  Liver- 
pool. 
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1 89 1.  Feb.   19     Mayler,  William.     113  Mostyn  street,  Llan- 
dudno. 

1862.  Mar.    6    '''  McCorquodale,  Colonel  George.  The  Willows, 
Newton-le- Willows. 

1858.  April  15    '''Mclnnes,  John.     Heath  Bank,  Breck  road, 
Wallasey. 

1889.  Mar.    7    "McCubbin,  Hugh.    Mill  Bank  House,  West 

Derby. 

1887.  Feb.   10    ""'McKay,  Professor,  M.A.     University  Col- 

lege, Liverpool. 

1888.  Mar.  22     Manchester  Free  Reference  Library.  King 

street,  Manchester. 

1888.  Nov.    I    '''Mansergh,  Jas.  Fleming.  Clougha,  Hargreaves 
road,  Sefton  park,  Liverpool. 

1864.  Dec.     I      Marson,  James.    Hill  Cliffe,  Warrington. 

1874.  Feb.   18    '''Mawdsley,  James  Piatt.     4   Castle  street, 
Liverpool. 

1890.  Nov.     6    '''Meade-King,  Richard  R.     Sandfield  park, 

AVest  Derby. 

1890.  Feb.   20    ^''Molyneux,  Capt.  A.  Mitchell.    Rock  Point, 
New  Brighton. 

1890.  Nov.     6     Molyneux,  Lt.-Col.  Edmund.   Warren  Lodge, 
Wokingham,  Berks. 

1886.  Mar.    4     Molyneux-Seel,  Edmund  R.  T.    25  Cheniston 
gardens,  Kensington,  London,  W. 

1849.  Nov.    ^     Moore,  Rev.  Thomas,  M.A.  Midleton  College, 
County  Cork,  Ireland. 

1885.  Mar.  19    ""''Morton,  Thomas  Naylor.    3  Hick's  road, 
Seaforth,  Ifon.  Assistant  Secretary. 

1888.  Nov.     I      Myres,T.  Harrison.   1 5  Chapel  street,  Preston. 

1890.  Feb.   20    *Naylor,  John.    Streatham  Cottage,  Woolton. 

1857.  Jan.    15     Naylor,  Richard  Christopher.  Kelmarsh 
Hall,  Northampton. 

1874.  Dec.  10     Nicholson,  Capt.  Edward  J.  Lymm,  Cheshire. 

1888.  Nov.    I     Norcliffe,  Rev.  Charles  Best,  M.A.  Langton 

Hall,  Malton,  Yorkshire. 

1889.  Mar.    7     Norris,  Edward  S.    Clifton  Villas,  Llanelly. 

1 89 1.  Feb.     5    "Oakshott,  Thomas  W.    Derby  House,  Rock 

Ferry,  Birkenhead. 
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Date  of  Election. 

1 88 1.  Dec.  15  Odgers,  Rev.  James  Edwin,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
University  College,  London.  Bowdon, 
Cheshire. 

1889.  Feb.  7  Owen,  WiUiam.  Cairo  street  Chambers,  War- 
rington. 

1888.  Mar.  22      Owens'  College,  c/o  J.  E.  Cornish,  16  St. 

Ann's  square,  Manchester. 

1885.  Jan.    22      Oxford,  the  Lord  Bishop  of,  F.S.  A.  Cuddesdon 

Palace,  Oxford,  Vice-President. 

1 89 1.  Dec.   17      Parker,  Major  John  W.  R.     Carr  Lodge, 

Horbury,  Wakefield. 
1 89 1 /Nov.     5      Park- Yates,  Mrs.    Ince  Hall,  Chester. 

1889.  April    4     Peace,  Maskell  William.    Ashfield,  Wigan. 

1 89 1.  Feb.  5  "Pearson,  George.  Southside,  Wilmslow, 
Cheshire. 

1888.  Nov.  15     Pearson,  Thomas  H.  Golborne  Park,  Newton- 

le-Willows. 

1890.  Nov.     6    "Teet,  Henry.    97  Mount  Pleasant. 

i860.  Mar.  21  Petty,  Thomas  Shaw.  128  Mount  street, 
London,  W. 

1877.  Dec.   13     Pierpoint,  Robert,  M. A.    St.  Austin's,  Warring- 

ton. 

1890.  Dec.  18     Pilkington,  George  A.    Belle  Vue,  Lord  street 

West,  Southport. 

1886.  Nov.   18    "^'Pilkington,  Lieut.-Colonel  John.  Rookwood, 

Sandown  Park,  Wavertree. 

1889.  Oct.   31    ''Toole,  Sir  James,  Knt.    Abercromby  square, 

Liverpool. 

1 89 1.  Jan.     8     Porter  George.    Fern  Bank,  Blackburn. 

1878.  Feb.     7    "Totter,  Charles.     loi  Miles  street,  Toxteth 

Park,  Liverpool,  Hon.  Curator. 

1887.  Mar.  24     Powell,  Rev.  Edward.    Lydiate,  MaghuU. 

1890.  Feb.   20    ^Prentice,  John  George.    62  Shrewsbury  road, 

Birkenhead. 

1887.  Nov.  17      Pritt,  W.  C.  Ashby,  c/o  Miss  G.  Pritt,  Saddle- 

wood,  Leamington. 

1889.  Feb.  21  'i^Quiggin,  John  M.  8  Harrington  street,  Liver- 
pool. 

1889.  Oct.  31  ^s^Radcliffe,  Sir  David,  Knt.  Thurstaston  Hall, 
Birkenhead. 

1888.  Feb.     9    ''Radcliffe,  Frederick  M.   9  Cook  street,  Liver- 

p'ool. 


i879-  Jan. 

8 

1879.  Dec. 

1 1 

1874.  Dec. 

10 

1889.  April 

4 

1891.  Feb. 

5 

1890.  Jan. 

23 

1 891.  Mar. 

IQ 

1889.  Oct. 

1889.  Jan. 

10 

1891.  Dec. 

17 

1855.  Dec. 

20 

1890.  Nov. 

6 

1891.  Nov. 

5 

1876.  April 

20 

5 

1889.  Oct. 

1888.  Nov. 

29 

1891.  Jan. 

22 

1891.  Nov. 

5 

1870.  Nov. 
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THE    ARMORIAL    BEARINGS    OF  THE 
CITY  OF  LIVERPOOL  * 

By  J.  Paul  Ry lands ^  F.S.A. 

With  a  Report  thereon  by  George  William  Marshall, 
LL.D.,  F.S.A.,  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms. 

Read  20th  November,  1890. 


IN  The  Stranger  in  Liverpool ;  or  an  historical  and 
descriptive  view  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  and  its 
environs — the  twelfth  edition — Liverpool :  printed  and 
sold  by  Thos.  Kaye,  Castle  Street ;  i8j8^  the  following 
foot-note  to  a  description  of  the  armorial  ensigns 
of  the  town  of  Liverpool  occurs  : — 

"  The  coat  and  crest  of  the  town  of  Liverpool, 
"as  by  Flower,  (No.  2167)  who  was  herald  for 
"  Lancashire — argent,  and  in  base,  water  proper, 
standing  in  which  a  wild  drake  sable,  beaked 
''gules — crest  a  heron  sable,  in  its  beak  gules,  a 
"  branch  of  lever  virt.    In  some  of  the  old  books 
''  of  the  Corporation,  about  161 1,  the  town's  arms 
are  said  to  be  a  cormorant.    In  the  year  1667 
the  Earl  of  Derby  gave  the  town  '  a  large  mace 


*  At  the  meeting  at  which  this  paper  was  read  the  original  patents  of  the 
Arms  of  Liverpool  and  Birkenhead  were  exhibited. 
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"  '  of  silver,  richly  gilt,  and  engraved  with  his 
'  Majesty's  arms  and  the  arms  of  the  town,  viz. 
'  a  leaver.'  " 

This  suggested  the  idea  that  the  town  might 
have  had  a  grant  of  armorial  bearings,  or  a 
recognition  of  a  right  to  bear  arms,  long  anterior 
to  the  grant  of  the  arms  now  borne  by  the  City  of 
Liverpool,  the  patent  for  which  is  dated  the  22nd 
March,  1797.  The  patent  for  supporters  is  dated 
the  23rd  March,  1797  ;  and  the  annexed  plate  is 
a  facsimile  of  the  representation  of  the  arms  and 
supporters  painted  in  the  margin  of  the  latter 
patent. 

A  further  supposition  was  that  such  older  arms 
were  probably  granted  or  allowed  by  William 
Flower,  Norroy  King  of  Arms,  the  heraldic  sove- 
reign of  the  country  north  of  the  Trent,  including 
Lancashire,  who  made  a  Visitation  of  our  county 
in  the  year  1567  ;  and  that  Flower's  grant  of  the 
arms  would  be  found  in  Harleian  MS.  2167,  in  the 
British  Museum. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  arms  of  Liverpool 
in  Flower's  Visitation,  nor  in  the  Visitations  taken 
in  the  years  1533,  1613,  and  1664-5,  of  which 
have  been  printed  by  the  Chetham  Society  ;  and 
Harleian  MSS.  891,  1468,  1549,  2086,  and  6159, 
stated  to  be  copies  of  Flower's  Visitation,  which 
have  been  examined  by  Mr.  J.  Eedes,  contain  no 
reference  to  the  town's  arms. 

Harleian  MS.  2167,  folio  68b,  which  is  one  of 
the  third  Randle  Holme's  collections,  and  has  no 
connection  with  Flower's  Visitation  of  Lancashire, 
contains  a  drawing  of  "  The  coat  and  crest  of  the 

town  of  Leverpoole  in  the  Com.  Lanc^",  which 
is  almost  identical  with  the  arms  and  crest  now 
borne  by  the  City,  the  only  differences  being  that 
in  Randle  Holme's  drawing  the  cormorant  in  the 
arms  is  standing  in  water,  and  that  in  the  crest  is 
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close,  instead  of  having  the  wings  elevated.  This 
drawing  is  doubtless  the  one  referred  to  in  The 
Stranger  in  Liverpool. 

The  following  notes  of  occurrences  of  the  Liver- 
pool armorial  bearings,  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
patent,  were  collected  with  the  object  of  tracing 
the  history  of  the  arms,  and  are  probably  worth 
preserving  in  a  collected  form  : — 

1558-9,  Feb.  loth.  "The  Scochyn  or  Cornon 
"  badge   of  the  towne "  delivered   to   "  Will'm 

Poughtyn  o^  newe  Wayte",*  and  certain  persons 
were  pledges  for  its  re-delivery  to  the  mayor  "  in 
"  payne  of  xxvj^  viij^."  [Corporation  Records.'] 
There  is  nothing  to  show  that  this  was  armorial. 

1566.  The  town's  Conisaunce  or  Scochyn  of 
"  Sylver  "  was  in  the  safe  custody  of  John  Crosse, 
Esq.  [Ibid.'] 

1579-80.  The  Common  Council  was  restored. 
"  An  assemblie  holden  in  the  comon  haule  of  this 
"  towne  the  xiiij^^  daye  of  Januarie  In  the  xxij^^ 
"  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  o'^  sou'aigne  Lady  Elizabeh 

by  the  grace  of  God  of  England  ffraunce  and 
"  Ireland  quene  deffender  of  the  faythe  &c.  before 
"  M"^  Maio^  w^h  all  his  brethren  thaldermen  of  the 

said  towne  and  a  greate  number  of  the  comon 

burgesses  of  the  same  then  and  there  assembled 
"  vpon  good  consideracon  had  for  the  reformacon 

of  Diu's  disorders."  [Ibid.] 

161 1.    "  It  was  concluded  and  agreed  by  the 

cornon  consent  of  the  whole  howse.  That  Peter 
*^  Tarbocke,  then  elected  Towne  Clerke  is  and 

shall  delyu'  on  New  Yeres  day  next,  to  the  Maior 
"  of  this  Towne  then  beinge,  in  Plate,  the  some  of 
"  ffortie  pounds,  and  ten  pound  more  in  Plate  on 

Midsom'  even,  all  w^^  is  to  be  bestowed  on  the 

*  A  sentinel,  or  watchman,  of  the  town.  See  Wright's  Vocabularies^  1884, 
and  Catholicon  Anglicum^  Early  English  Text  Society,  1881,  p.  406. 
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Maior,  marked  w^^  the  Cormorant^  the  Townes 

Armes  on  it.  And  the  said  Plate  shalbe  by 
"  the  said  Maior  delyu'ed  ou'  to  the  Maior  then 

next  ensuyinge  &c."  [Ibid.'] 

1615.  A  silver  seal  of  the  town  arms  engraved 
for  the  Mayor.    [See  the  next  note.] 

1635.    ''Deliu'ed  to  M^  Tho :  Bicksteth  Esq. 

Maior,  a  little  seale  of  silv'  &  Scutione  (w^^  the 
^'•townes  Armes)  [engraved]  in  the  Maioralty  of 

Cuthbt  Halsall  Esc."  [i.e.,  1615.]  [Ibid.'] 

1656.  The  townes  armes  to  be  sett  and  ingraved  " 
upon  new  plate  to  be  bought.  [Ibid.] 

1668.  The  Earl  of  Derby  presented  to  the  town 
a  large  mace,  engraved,  among  other  devices,  with 

the  armes  of  the  towne  viz^  the  Leaver.''  [Ibid.] 

Circa  1679.  Randle  Holme  in  one  of  his  MSS. 
gives  a  drawing  of  "  The  coat  and  crest  of  the  Town 

of  Leverpoole  in  the  Com.  Lane''  as  Argent, 
standing  in  water  in  base  proper,  a  bird  [the  cor- 
morant] close  Sable,  beaked  Gules.  Crest:  On  a 
wreath  a  similar  bird  close  Sable  with  a  branch  in 
the  beak  Vert  [Harl.  MS.  2167,  pencil  folio  68b]. 
A  facsimile  of  this  drawing  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  plate. 

1685.  Ordered  that  all  persons  whose  names 
"  are  in  the  Poore  Booke  and  who  receave  Almes 

in  this  Burrough  shall  weare  a  Pewter  badge  w^^ 
Townes  Armes  engraved  on  it,  and  such  as 

refuse  to  weare  them  are  hereby  ordered  not  to 

have  anie  releife  fl^jm  this  towne."  [Corporation 
Records.] 

1688.    Randle  Holme's  Academy  of  Arm^ory  and 
Blazon,  book  ii,  chap,  xii,  contains  this  statement : — 
A[rgent]  a  Lever  B[lue]  the  Coat  of  the  Towne  of 
Lever  pole." 

1707.  The  liver  engraved  on  a  silver  punch  ladle 
of  this  date  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation. 
171 1 .  The  town's  crest,  a  bird  with  wings  elevated 
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and  a  trefoil  in  the  beak,  and  the  date  1711,  is  on 
a  spout  of  St.  Peter's  Church.  This  bird  somewhat 
resembles  that  on  the  old  borough  seal ;  it  has  a 
duck-like  beak  and  the  feathers  are  large  and 
rudely  indicated. 

1714.  The  ^^Arms^'  of  "  The  antien^orporation 
"  of  Leverpoole  "  are  represented  as  now  borne  in 
a  work  entitled  Arms  and  Com.  Seals  of  all  Cities  in 
England  and  Wales,  by  W.  Jackson,  London,  ^7^4i 
folio  ;  in  which  the  following  statement  occurs  : — 
"  The  Arms  herein  contained  are  according  to  the 
"  Seals  sent  with  Returns  into  y^  Office  of  the 
Clerk  of  y^  Crown  &  other  Authentick  Evidences." 

1718.  Similar  crests  to  that  on  St.  Peter's 
Church,  with  the  date  1718,  may  be  seen  on  the 
spouting  of  a  house  in  Aughton  Street,  Ormskirk. 

1728.  The  South  West  Prospect  of  Liverpoole 
''in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster.  S.  &  N. 
"  Buck  delin^  et  Sculpt  1728  ",  has  below,  in  a 
Jacobean  shield,  the  town's  arms,  a  cormorant  or 
liver,  close,  with  leaves  in  the  beak,  the  dexter  foot 
raised  and  the  sinister  standing  upon  rock. 

1758,  April  2ist.  WilHam  Goodwin,  Esq'^ 
"  Mayor.  Ordered  that  a  small  Copper  Plate  for 
"the  ffreemans  oaths,  with  the  Corporation  Arms, 

be  got  forthwith."  [Corporation  Records.']  I  have 
not  succeeded  in  finding  an  impression  of  this 
plate. 

1759.  A  freeman's  oath,  in  my  possession, 
headed  "  Lawrence  Spencer,  Esq'^  Mayor",  has  a 
rude  wood-cut  of  the  arms  and  crest,  with  helm  and 
mantling,  and  the  motto  deus  nobis  h^c  otia 

FECIT.* 

*  I  have  not  succeeded  in  ascertaining  the  reason  for  the  selection  of  this 
motto,  from  the  sixth  line  of  the  first  Eclogue  of  Virgil. 

Octavianus  Caesar  having  settled  himself  in  the  Roman  Empire,  rewarded 
his  troops  with  lands  near  Cremona  and  Mantua,  turning  out  the  rightful 
owners,  who  had  sided  with  his  enemies.  Virgil  was  a  sufferer  among  the 
rest,  but  recovered  his  estate  by  the  intercession  of  Maecenas;  and,  as  an 
instance  of  his  gratitude,  composed  this  Eclogue,  where  he  sets  out  his  own 
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lygi.  The  "  Liverpool  Halfpenny"  of  this  date 
has  upon  it  the  same  armSj  crest,  and  motto. 
[Trans.  Hist.  Soc,  vol.  5  N.S.,  pi.  5.] 

1794.  A  lease  from  the  Corporation,  dated  19th 
June,  1794,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Eshelby, 
F.S.A.,  has,  in  the  corner,  a  large  copper-plate 
engraving  of  the  arms,  with  crest,  helm,  mantling  and 
motto ;  which  is  reproduced  by  photo-lithography 
in  the  accompanying  plate.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
work  of  the  engraver  of  the  book-plate  of  Edward 
Earl  of  Derby  {Trans.  Hist.  Soc,  vol.  4  N.S.,  p.  20), 
and  was  probably  executed  about  the  year  1730. 
The  wood-cut  on  the  freeman's  oath,  1759,  was 
evidently  copied  from  this  engraving,  or  vice  versa. 

These  memoranda  practically  prove  the  continu- 
ous use  of  the  cormorant  as  the  arms  of  Liverpool 
from  the  very  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century 
down  to  the  time  of  the  grant,  in  1797  ;  but  they 
do  not  disclose  any  proof  of  a  previous  grant. 

Such  being  the  case,  and  having  exhausted  all 
the  available  sources  of  information,  I  applied  to 
Pr.  Marshall,  Rouge  Croix  Pursuivant  of  Arms, 
who  has  shov/n  his  interest  in  the  City  of  Liverpool 
and  our  Society  by  presenting  the  coloured  plate  of 
the  City  arms,  crest,  and  supporters  which  accom- 
panies this  paper,  and  by  making  the  following 
report : — 

"  I  have,  I  think,  exhausted  everything  we  have 
"  (or,  rather,  have  not)  in  the  College  about  the 
Liverpool  arms.     There  is  absolutely  nothing, 

good  fortune  in  the  person  of  Tityrus,  and  the  calamities  of  his  Mantuan 
neighbours  in  the  character  of  Meliboeus  ;  and  Tityrus  speaks  of  Octavianus 
as  a  god  :  — 

"O  Meliboee,  Deus  nobis  haec  otia  fecit. 
"  Namque  erit  ille  mihi  semper  Deus:    .  ." 
which  has  been  translated  : — 

"These  comforts,  friend,  were  by  a  God  bestowed, 
For  ever  shall  he  be  to  me  a  god  :  "  <S:c. 
No  event  in  Liverpool  history,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  sufficiently  analogous 
to  make  the  quotation  especially  appropriate  as  a  motto  for  the  town. 
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"  except  a  trick  of  them  in  a  little  old  book  called 
Arms  of  Towns,  which  may  have  been  made 

"  about  1750  ;  but  this  book,  it  should  be  borne  in 

"  mind,  is  not  a  record.  There  is  also  the  cor- 
respondence  and   drawings  of  the  supporters 

"  proposed  when  the  grant  was  made  in  Beltz 

"  and  Pullman's  collection,  but  these  are  of  no 
antiquarian  interest,  and  add  nothing  whatever 

"  to  our  knowledge  of  the  arms  used  by  the  Town 
of  Liverpool  prior  to  the  grant. 
"  In  making  my  search,  after  looking  at  the 

"  original  Lancashire  Visitations,  I  turned  to  the 
private  papers  and  memoranda  which  we  have  of 
Dugdale's  Visitation,  taken  in  1664-5.  These 

"  papers  exist  for  several  counties  which  he  visited, 
and  disclose  a  considerable  amount  of  information 
both  as  to  families  who  were  called  upon  to  enter 
their  pedigrees,  and  as  to  the  proceedings  taken 
to  collect  evidence  of  arms  and  descents  at  the 
time.  Had  any  coat  for  Liverpool  been  put 
forward,  and  disallowed,  one  would  have  found 
some  account  of  the  transaction  among  these 

"papers.  I  can  find  no  trace  of  any  such 
matter. 

When  the  16 13  Visitation  was  made  several 
"  towns'   arms   were   taken,   but   not   those  of 
Liverpool. 

The  statement  in  The  Stranger  in  Liverpool 
"  probably  contains  the  true  story  of  the  Liverpool 

arms  ;  for  if  it  means  anything  at  all,  it  means 
"  that  they  were  granted  by  Flower.    My  reasons 

for  thinking  that  the  words  '  as  by  Flower  '  are 

not  without  reason  are  two  : — 
"  I.   The  Common  Council  of  Liverpool  was 

revived  in  1579-80,  as  stated  in  the  Corporation 
"  Records.     There  was  therefore,  I  presume,  a 

reconstruction  of  the  town's  government  at  that 
"  time. 
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**2.  In  1580  Flower  was  Norroy  King  of  Arms,* 
and  as  the  holder  of  that  office  it  was  his  right 
to  grant  such  arms  as  he  pleased  to  corporations 
and  persons  in  his  province,  in  which  Liverpool, 
being  north  of  the  Trent,  was  situated. 

A  fair  presumption,  therefore,  is  that  on  the 
revival  of  the  Common  Council  in  1580,  when 
Flower  was  Norroy,  he  granted  the  arms  and 
crest  to  the  town,  and  that  the  original  grant 
"  being  lost  or  for  some  reason  not  produced,  there 
"  would  be  no  evidence  of  arms  at  the  subsequent 
Heralds'  Visitations.  There  is  no  record  of 
grants  previous  to  the  fire  of  London  in  the 
College,  except  of  such  as  have  by  the  diligence 
of  the  Officers  of  Arms  been  collected,  and 
unfortunately  Liverpool  does  not  happen  to  have 
found  a  place  among  them. 

"  George  W.  Marshall. 
"  Rouge  Croix." 

With  Dr.  Marshall  I  entirely  agree,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  some  day  the  original  grant  by 
Flower  will  be  forthcoming. 

That  the  cormorant  or  "  liver  "  was  taken  from 
the  old  Corporation  seal  there  can  be  very  little 
doubt,  and  that  the  bird  on  that  seal  was  intended 
to  represent  the  eagle  of  St.  John  was  established 
by  the  late  John  Gough  Nichols,  F.S.A.  {Trans. 
Hist.  Soc.  Lane,  and  Chesh.,  vol.  iii,  1850-51,  p.  52). 
This  fact  has  been  recognized  in  the  recent  grant 
of  arms  to  the  Bishopric  of  Liverpool,  the  eagle 
of  St.  John  forming  part  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  episcopate. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the 
valuable  assistance  which  I  have  received  in  these 

*  Flower  was  born  about  1498,  appointed  Guysnes  Pursuivant  1536, 
Calais  Pursuivant  Extraordinary  before  1543,  Rouge  Croix"  Pursuivant  1544, 
Chester  Herald  about  1545,  and  Norroy  King  of  Arms  1562.  He  died  in 
1588  or  1589. 
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researches  from  Mr.  George  Grazebrook,  F.S.A., 
and  Mr.  T.  N.  Morton.  I  have  also  to  thank 
Mr.  Alfred  Gill,  Town  Clerk  of  Birkenhead,  for 
the  copy  of  the  Grant  of  Arms  to  that  town,  which 
is  printed  in  the  appendix. 
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GRANT  AND   CONFIRMATION   OF  ARMS  TO  THE 
TOWN  OF  LIVERPOOL,  22ND  March,  1797. 

To  All  and  Singular  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come 
Sir  Isaac  Heard  Knight  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms  and 
George  Harrison  Esquire  Norroy  King  of  Arms  from  the  river 
Trent  Northwards  send  Greeting.  Whereas  the  Mayor  Bailiffs 
and  Burgesses  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  in  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster  have  in  their  Memorial  signed  by  Thomas  Naylor 
Esquire  Mayor  Peter  W.  Brancker  Esquire  Bailiff  and  George 
Case  and  Clayton  Tarleton  Esquires  Aldermen  represented  unto 
the  Most  Noble  Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk  Earl  Marshal  and 
hereditary  Marshal  of  England  that  the  Arms  assumed  and  used 
by  the  Corporation  of  the  said  Town  are  a  Cormorant,  in  the 
beak  a  branch  of  Sea-Weed  called  Laver,  and  for  the  Crest  a 
Cormorant  as  in  the  Arms  with  wings  elevated,  but  that  the  same 
not  having  been  registered  in  the  College  of  Arms,  they  requested 
the  favour  of  his  Grace's  Warrant  for  our  granting  confirming 
and  exemplifying  the  said  Armorial  Ensigns  to  be  borne  and 
used  by  the  said  Corporation  of  the  Town  of  Liverpool  and  their 
successors  on  Shields  Banners  Seals  or  otherwise  according  to 
the  ancient  usage  and  Laws  of  Arms.  And  Forasmuch  as  the 
said  Earl  Maishal  did  by  Warrant  under  his  hand  and  Seal 
bearing  date  the  twenty-first  day  of  March  instant  authorize  and 
direct  us  to  grant  exemplify  and  confirm  the  said  Armorial 
Ensigns  accordingly  Know  ye  therefore  that  W>  the  said 
Garter  and  Norroy  in  pursuance  of  His  Grace's  Warrant  and  by 
Virtue  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  our  several  Offices  to  each  of  us 
respectively  granted  under  the  Great  Seal  of  Great  Britain  do 
by  these  Presents  grant  confirm  and  exemplify  unto  the  Mayor 
Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the  town  of  Liverpool  the  Arms 
following.  That  is  to  say  Argent  a  Cormorant  in  the  Beak  a 
Branch  of  Sea-weed  called  Laver  all  proper^  And  for  the  Crest,  on 
a  Wreath  of  the  Colours  a  Cormorant  the  wings  elevated  in  the 
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beak  a  Branch  of  Laver  proper  as  the  same  are  in  the  margin 
hereof  more  plainly  depicted  to  be  borne  and  used  for  ever 
hereafter  by  the  Mayor  BaiUffs  and  Burgesses  of  the  said  Town 
of  Liverpool  and  their  Successors  in  Office,  in  their  Corporate 
capacity  on  Shields  Banners  Seals  or  otherwise  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Arms,  without  the  Let  or  interruption  of  any  Person  or 
Persons  whatsoever.  In  Witness  whereof  AVe  the  said  Garter 
and  Norroy  Kings  of  Arms  have  to  these  Presents  subscribed 
our  Names  and  Affixed  the  Seals  of  our  several  Offices  this 
twenty-second  day  of  March  in  the  thirty-seventh  Year  of  the 
Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  George  the  third  by  the  Grace  of 
God  King  of  Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the 
Faith  &c.  and  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-seven. 

Isaac  Heard  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms. 

George  Harrison  Norroy  King  of  Arms. 


GRANT  OF  SUPPORTERS  TO  THE  ARMS  OF  THE 
TOWN  OF  LIVERPOOL,  23RD  March,  1797. 

To  All  and  Singular  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come 
Sir  Isaac  Heard  Knight  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms  sendeth 
greeting — Whereas  the  Mayor  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Town  of  Liverpool  in  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster  have  in 
their  Memorial  sign'd  by  Thomas  Nay/or  Esquire  Mayor  Peter 
W.  B rancher  Esquire  Bailiffe  and  George  Case  and  Clayton 
Tarleton  Esquires  Aldermen,  represented  unto  the  Most  Noble 
Charles  Duke  of  Norfolk  Earl  Marshal  and  Hereditary  Marshal 
of  England,  That  Liverpool  is  a  very  antient  Corporation  by 
Prescription  long  before  the  time  of  King  John^  who,  in  the 
ninth  Year  of  his  Reign,  granted  to  the  said  Town  a  Charter  of 
Incorporation  and  the  Privileges  thereby  obtained  have  been 
confirmed  by  several  succeeding  Monarchs  :  That,  by  its  exten- 
sive and  flourishing  Commerce  Liverpool  is  become  the  second 
Port  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and,  as.  agreeably  to  antient  usage  the 
chief  Cities  and  some  of  the  principal  Borough  Towns  of  this 
Realm  have  borne,  and  do  bear  Supporters  to  their  xArms  they 
trusted  that  a  Place  so  important  to  the  commerce  of  Great 
Britain,  as  the  Town  of  Liverpool,  might  with  propriety  receive 
a  similar  honorable  distinction ;  and  therefore  requested  the 
favor  of  his  Grace's  Warrant  for  my  granting  such  Supporters  as 
might  be  proper  to  be  borne  and  used  with  the  Arms  of 
Liverpool,  by  them,  and  their  Successors  in  Office,  on  Shields 
Banners  Seals  or  otherwise  according  to  the  Laws  of  Arms 
Know  ye  therefore  that  I  the  said  Garter  by  Virtue  of  my 
Office,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  said  Earl  Marshal,  signified 
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to  me  by  Warrant  under  his  Hand  and  Seal  bearing  date  the 
Twenty-first  day  of  March  instant,  hav^e  devised  and  do,  by  these 
Presents,  grant  and  assign  unto  the  Mayor  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses 
of  the  said  Town  of  Liverpool  the  Supporters  following,  that  is 
to  say,  the  Dexter  Neptune  with  his  Sea-Green  Ma?itle  flowing^  the 
Waist  wreathed  with  Laver ;  on  his  Head  an  Eastern-Crown 
Gold ;  in  the  right  hand  his  Trident  Sable  ;  the  left  supporting  a 
Banner  of  the  Arms  of  Liverpool ;  on  the  Sinister  a  Triton 
wreathed  as  the  Dexter,  and  blowing  his  Shell ;  the  right  hand 
supporting  a  Banner,  thereon  a  Ship  under  Sail  in  perspective  all 
proper  the  Banner-Staves  Or ;  as  the  same  are  in  the  Margin 
hereof  more  plainly  depicted  to  be  borne  and  used  for  ever 
hereafter  by  the  Mayor  Bailiffs  and  Burgesses  of  the  said  Town 
of  Liverpool  and  their  successors  in  office  in  their  Corporate 
Capacity  on  Shields  Banners  Seals  or  otherwise  according  to  the 
Laws  of  Arms,  without  the  Let  or  Interruption  of  any  Person  or 
Persons  whatsoever.  In  Witness  whereof  I  the  said  Garter 
Principal  King  of  Arms  have  to  these  Presents  subscribed  my 
Name  and  Affixed  the  Seal  of  my  Office  this  twenty-third  day 
of  March  in  the  thirty-seventh  Year  of  the  Reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lord  George  the  third  by  the  grace  of  God  King  of 
Great  Britain  France  and  Ireland  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c.  and 
in  the  Year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
ninety-seven. 

Isaac  Heard  Garter  Principal  King  ot  Arms. 


GRANT   OF   ARMS   TO   THE   BISHOPRIC  OF 
LIVERPOOL,  17TH  July,  1882: 

To  All  and  Singular  to  whom  these 
Presents  shall  come  Sir  Albert  William 
Woods,  Knight,  Garter  Principal  King  of 
Arms,  Walter  Aston  Blount,  Esquire,  Cla- 
renceux  King  of  Arms,  and  George  Edwai  d 
Cokayne,  Esquire,  Norroy  King  of  Arms, 
Send  Greeting.  Whereas  The  Right 
Reverend  Father  in  God  John  Charles  Ryle, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  hath  repre- 
sented unto  The  Most  Noble  Henry  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  and  Hereditary 
Marshal  of  England,  that  Her  Majesty 
in  pursuance  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  on  the  Sixteenth  day 
of  August  1878  intituled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  the  foundation 
"  of  four  new  Bishoprics  in  England  "  has  been  pleased  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  .  Her  Most  Honourable  Privy  Council  on  a  Certifi- 
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cate  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  of  England  that  the 
requirements  of  the  said  Act  had  been  fulfilled  to  order  (under 
date  of  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  eighty)  and  declare  that  the  Bishopric  of  Liverpool 
is  thereby  founded  that  the  Diocese  of  the  said  Bishopric  is  to 
consist  of  the  West  Derby  Hundred  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Lancaster  with  the  exception  of  so  much  of  the  said  Hundred 
as  is  in  the  Diocese  of  Manchester  and  to  include  the  whole  of 
the  Parish  of  Wigan  and  that  the  Parish  Church  of  St.  Peter  in 
the  City  of  Liverpool  is  assigned  as  a  temporary  Cathedral 
Church  to  the  said  Bishopric  and  that  the  Bishopric  of  Liverpool 
is  constituted  a  Body  Corporate  and  invested  with  all  such  rights 
privileges  and  jurisdictions  as  are  possessed  by  other  Bishops  in 
England  and  that  the  order  should  come  into  operation  on  the 
publication  of  the  same  in  the  London  Gazette:  That  the  said 
order  was  on  the  ninth  day  of  April  following  publislied 
accordingly  :  That  by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  bearing  date 
the  eleventh  day  of  May  of  the  same  year,  Her  Majesty  had 
been  further  pleased  to  appoint  him  to  the  newly  founded 
Bishopric  of  Liverpool  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
said  Act  and  of  the  said  Order  in  Council  made  in  pursuance 
thereof :  and  it  being  usual  from  very  ancient  times  for  Bishops 
to  affix  to  all  instruments  incident  to  their  Episcopal  functions 
an  Official  Seal  composed  of  the  Arms  of  their  several  Sees 
either  alone  or  impaled  with  their  respective  family  Arms, 
He  requested  the  favour  of  His  Grace's  Warrant  for  Our  granting 
and  assigning  such  Armorial  Ensigns  as  may  be  proper  to  be 
used  by  him  and  his  successors  Bishops  of  Liverpool  on  Seals, 
Shields  or  otherwise  according  to  the  antient  usage  and  Laws  of 
Arms.  And  forasmuch  as  the  said  Earl  Marshal  did  by  Warrant 
under  his  hand  and  seal  bearing  date  the  eleventh  day  of  July 
instant  authorise  and  direct  us  to  grant  and  assign  such  Armorial 
Ensigns  accordingly  Know  ye  therefore  that  we  the  said 
Garter  Clarenceux  and  Norroy  in  pursuance  of  His  Grace's 
Warrant  and  by  virtue  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  Our  several 
Offices  to  each  of  Us  respectively  granted  do  by  these  Presents 
grant  and  assign  to  the  said  Bishopric  of  Liverpool  the  Arms 
following  that  is  to  say  Argent  an  Eagle  rising  Sable,  beaked  and 
legged  and  a  Glory  round  the  head  Or,  holding  in  the  dexter  claw 
an  Ink-horn  proper,  a  chief  per  pale  Azure  a?id  Gules  charged  on 
the  dexter  side  with  an  open  book  Or,  inscribed  i7i  letters  Sable 
"  Thy  word  is  Truth  "  and  in  the  sinister  an  Ancient  Ship  with 
th7'ee  Masts  Sails  furled  also  Or,  as  the  same  are  in  the  margin 
hereof  more  plainly  depicted  to  be  borne  and  used  for  ever 
hereafter  by  the  said  John  Charles  Ryle,  Bishop  of  Liverpool, 
and  by  his  successors  Bishops  of  Liverpool  on  Seals  Shields  or 
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Otherwise  according  to  the  antient  usage  and  Laws  of  Arms  In 
WITNESS  whereof  We  the  said  Garter  Clarenceiix  and  Norroy 
Kings  of  Arms  have  to  these  Presents  subscribed  our  names  and 
affixed  the  Seals  of  Our  several  Offices  this  seventeenth  day  of 
July  in  the  Forty-sixth  year  of  the  Reign  of  our  Sovereign  Lady 
Victoria  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  Queen  Defender  of  the  Faith  &c.  and  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eighty-two. 
Albert  IV.  Woods,  IV.  A.  Blount,         G.  E.  Cokayne, 

Garter.  Clarenceux.  Norroy. 


GRANT  OF  ARMS  TO  THE  TOWN  OF  BIRKENHEAD, 
2 8th  August,  1878. 

To  All  and  Singular  to  whom  these 
Presents  shall  come  Sir  Albert  William  Woods 
Knight  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms  Robei't 
Laurie  Esquire  Clarenceux  King  of  Arms  and 
Walter  Aston  Blount  Esquire  Norroy  King  of 
Arms  Send  Greeting.  Whereas  John  Laird 
Esquire  Mayor  of  the  Town  of  Birkenhead 
in  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester  hath  repre- 
sented unto  The  Most  Noble  Llenry  Duke  of 
Norfolk  Earl  Marshal  and  Hereditary  Mar- 
shal of  England  that  Her  Majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased 
by  Letters  Patent  under  the  Great  Seal  bearing  date  the 
Thirteenth  day  of  August  last  to  grant  and  declare  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Birkenhead  in  the  County  Palatine 
of  Chester  embracing  the  whole  of  the  Township  of  Birkenhead 
and  the  several  Townships  and  Districts  of  Claughton,  otherwise 
Claughton-cum-Grange,  Oxton,  'J  ranmere,  and  part  of  the  Town- 
ship and  District  of  Higher  Bebington,  and  their  Successors 
shall  be  for  ever  hereafter  One  Body,  Politic  and  Corporate  in 
deed  fact  and  name  and  that  the  said  Body  Corporate  shall  be 
called  "The  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the  Borough  of 
"  Birkenhead,"  and  by  such  name  to  have  perpetual  succession 
and  that  they  should  for  ever  hereafter  have  amongst  other 
privileges  a  Common  Seal  to  serve  them  in  transacting  their 
business  and  also  shall  and  may  use  and  assume  Armorial 
Bearings  and  Devices  which  shall  be  duly  entered  and  enrolled 
in  the  Heralds'  College:  That  the  Mayor  Aldermen  and 
Burgesses  of  the  said  Incorporated  Borough  of  Birkenhead 
being  desirous  that  fit  and  proper  Armorial  Bearings  shall  be 
duly  assigned  under  legal  authority  He  has  requested  on  behalf 
of  the  said  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  that  His  Grace 
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would  be  pleased  to  issue  his  Warrant  for  Our  granting  and 
assigning  such  Arms  and  Crest  as  may  be  proper  to  be  borne  by 
them  and  their  successors  on  Seals,  Shields,  Banners  or  otherwise 
according  to  the  Laws  of  Arms  And  forasmuch  as  the  said 
Earl  Marshal  did  by  Warrant  under  his  Hand  and  Seal  bearing 
date  the  fourth  day  of  May  last  authorise  and  direct  Us  to  grant 
and  assign  such  Armorial  Ensigns  Accordingly  Know  ye 
THEREFORE  that  We  the  said  Garter,  Clarenceux,  and  Norroy,  in 
pursuance  of  His  Grace's  Warrant  and  by  virtue  of  the  Letters 
Patent  of  Our  several  Offices  to  each  of  Us  respectively  granted 
do  by  these  Presents  grant  and  assign  unto  The  Mayor  Aldermen 
and  Burgesses  of  the  Incorporated  Borough  of  Birkenhead  the 
Arms  following  that  is  to  say  Quarterly  Or  and  Argent  on  a  Cross 
Gules  between  a  Lion  passant  of  the  last  in  the  first  quarter^  an 
Oak  Tree  issuant  from  a  Mount  proper  in  the  second^  an  Estoile 
Azure  in  the  thirds  afid  two  Lions  passaftt  of  the  third  in  the 
fourth,  a  Crosier  in  pale  of  the  first  and  tivo  Crescents  in  fesse  of 
the  second  And  for  the  Crest  On  a  Wreath  of  the  Colours  Upofi 
a  Rock  proper  in  front  of  a  Crosier  erect  Or,  a  Lion  Azure  resting 
the  dexter  paw  on  an  Anchor  also  Or,  as  the  same  are  in  the 
margin  hereof  more  plainly  depicted  to  be  borne  and  used  for 
ever  hereafter  by  the  said  Mayor  Aldermen  and  Burgesses  of  the 
Incorporated  Borough  of  Birkenhead  and  their  Successors  on 
Seals  Shields  Banners  or  otherwise  according  to  the  Laws  of 
Arms  In  witness  whereof  We  the  said  Garter  Clarenceux  and 
Norroy  Kings  of  Arms  have  to  these  Presents  subscribed  Our 
names  and  affixed  the  Seals  of  our  several  Offices  this  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  August  in  the  Forty-first  year  of  the  Reign  of  our 
Sovereign  Lady  Victoria,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  Queen  Defender  of  the 
Faith  &c.  and  in  the  year  of  Our  Lord  One  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

Albert  W.  Woods,  Garter.        Walter  Aston  Blount,  Norroy. 

Robert  Laurie,  Clarenceux. 


EARLE   OF   ALLERTON  TOWER. 


By  T.  Algernon  Earle. 


Read  23rd  January,  1890. 


I. 


HE  family  of  Earle  of  Spekelands  and  after- 


i  wards  of  AUerton  Tower  has  for  the  last 
three  or  four  centuries  been  resident  in  South 
Lancashire,  tracing  direct  descent  from  Robert 
Earle,  living  about  1550,  at  Stockton,  near  the 
ancient  market  town  of  Warrington. 

Scattered  among  the  hamlets  and  villages  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  records  first  disclose  them 
as  country  people,  following  various  agricultural 
pursuits  in  the  fertile  valley  of  the  Mersey.  As 
prosperity  began  to  develope  this  secluded  district 
and  seafaring  men  came  up  the  country,  the 
thoughts  of  the  inhabitants  were  directed  to  the 
stirring  life  and  awakening  energy  of  the  towns  ; 
and  the  Earles,  with  other  local  families,  went  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  the  neighbouring  ports. 
Shortly  before  1600  we  find  them  settled  at  War- 
rington, where  the  parish  registers  and  the  records 
of  the  older  churches  round— Runcorn,  Daresbury^ 
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Frodsham,  Grappenhall,  and  Winwick — contain 
numerous  entries  of  their  name  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  succeeding 
century. 

The  registers  of  Warrington  commence  with 
an  isolated  page  in  1592,  on  which  there  is  a 
record  of  the  burial  of  Ellin,  daughter  of  Richard 
Earle ;    and  later,  in  1625  after,  there  are 

many  entries,  which  I  detail  elsewhere,  in  the 
Appendix.  The  Runcorn  books  commence  in 
1567,  one  page  only,  1550,  being  extant  of  earlier 
date.  Those  at  Winwick  are  equally  old.  Dares- 
bury  registers,  too,  are  very  early,  and  Frodsham 
commence  1558  (the  latter  imperfect  during  the 
Commonwealth).  In  all  of  these  some  of  the 
earliest  record  marriages  and  deaths  of  an  appa- 
rently widely  spread  family  and  numerous  branches 
of  the  Earles. 

But  in  actual  point  of  time  the  first  notice,  so 
far  as  I  have  discovered,  of  any  of  the  name 
resident  in  or  connected  with  this  neighbourhood, 
occurs  in  the  year  4  and  5  Philip  and  Mary  (1557), 
when  there  is  a  lawsuit  recorded  in  the  "  State 
Papers  "  in  which  a  certain  Henry  Erie  is  given 
as  defendant,  together  with  one  Richard  Penketh, 
in  a  dispute  connected  with  lands  at  Bold  Manor, 
county  Lancaster.  The  plaintiff  is  Richard  Bold, 
Esq.,  of  Bold,  then  the  head  of  that  old  family, 
and  he  appears  to  have  sued  the  defendants  for 

Tortious  possession  of  lands  and  appurtenances, 

and  detention  of  title  deeds." 

The  Penkeths  with  whom  Henry  Erie  is  here 
associated  were  another  family  who,  from  a  very 
early  date,  had  lands  at  Penketh,  a  township  close 
to  Warrington  ;  and  Richard  Penketh  appears 
elsewhere  as  the  trustee  and  confidential  adviser 
of  Sir  Thomas  Boteler,  Baron  of  Warrington, 
I  Edward  VI.  (1547). 
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This  first  notice  then  brings  the  family  name  to 
light  in  good  company,  and  though  it  is  in  the 
unenviable  position  of  a  defendant,  little  evil  need 
be  inferred  from  that.  At  this  early  date  "  the  law," 
says  Beamont,  in  his  Annals,  p.  457,  ''was  either 
''  very  unsettled,  or  our  ancestors  must  have  been 
"of  a  litigious,  refractory  temper,  for  every 
"  transaction  seems  to  have  given  rise  to  more 
"  than  one  lawsuit."  Offences,  in  fact,  such  as 
forcible  entries  and  wrongful  possession  of  lands 
seem  to  have  been  of  constant  occurrence,  even 
among  the  highest  born,  and  this  very  year  (1557) 
the  Baron  of  Warrington  is  himself  sued  for  a  like 
injustice. 

Prior  to  this  date,  though  there  are  many  old 
documents  extant  —  rent  rolls,  title  deeds,  &c. — 
which  make  mention  of  inhabitants  and  tenancies 
in  this  neighbourhood  a  good  deal  earlier,  I  have 
never  discovered  in  those  that  I  have  seen  any 
record  of  the  Earles. 

They  seem,  however,  to  have  been  settled  there 
in  large  numbers  at  this  time,  and  Wills  are  to  be 
seen  at  Chester  (commencing  1587),  a  list  of 
which  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  which  discover 
them,  chiefly  as  yeomen  and  gentlemen,  resident 
in.  most  of  the  villages  within  a  radius  of  some 
seven  miles  from  Warrington  ;  and,  indeed,  their 
numbers  are  so  considerable  that,  in  spite  of 
the  name  being  unusual,  I  am  led  to  think  they 
were  not  all  of  the  same  family  or  possibly  of  the 
same  original  stock.  As  we  have  seen,  however, 
that  branch  from  which  is  descended  the  family 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  originated  with  Robert 
Earle,  who  came,  if  we  may  believe  that  not 
always  very  reliable  historian  Randle  Holme  (the 
third  of  that  name),  from  a  somewhat  vague  locality 
which  he  terms  "  the  North  of  England." 
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EARLE  OF  STOCKTON,  CO.  CHESTER. 

Among  his  unpublished  MSS.  at  the  British 
Museum  (Harl.  MS.  2161,  p.  205,  58)  there  is  a 
pedigree,  given  in  the  Appendix,  which  states 
that— 

IRobeit  )£arlC  of  Stockton,  CO.  Cest.,  ^'descended 
"  out  of  the  North  of  England,"  had  two  sons, 
John  and  George  [Gregory  ?]. 

I.  The  elder,  John,  had  two  sons,  Robert,  and 
Adam  of  Chester ;  the  latter  alive  in  1660,  the 
year  when  the  pedigree  was  evidently  recorded. 

II.  The  younger,  George  [Gregory  ?],  had 
a  son,  Peter,  minister  of  Northwich  in  1660  ; 
which  Peter,  grandson  of  the  first  Robert  in 
the  pedigree,  had,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
also  a  brother  John,  a  brewer  at  Warrington. 

Holme  tricks  on  the  pedigree  a  coat  of  arms, 
Argent^  three  pallets  Sable;  and  a  crest,  a  Holt's 
gamb  holding  a  harpoon  point  downwards ;  similar 
to  the  arms  and  crest  borne  by  the  family  who 
came  to  Liverpool  twenty-eight  years  later. 

I  have  suggested  that  it  is  very  probable  the 
various  families  of  Earle  who  were  living  round 
Warrington  in  the  sixteenth  century  were  not  all 
connected.  It  may  seem  a  superfluous  thing  to 
say,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  yeomen 
class  were  not  given  to  much  travelling  300  years 
ago,  and  the  inference  would  rather  be  that  among 
the  then  comparatively  sparse  population  of  this 
district  of  Lancashire  those  of  the  same  name, 
especially  if  it  were  an  uncommon  one,  would  be 
related.  Possibly  some  of  these  Earles  may  have 
been  natives  of  the  soil,  and  may  not  have  come, 
like  the  branch  recorded  by  Holme,  from  the 
North  of  England  or  elsewhere. 
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THE  NAME  OF  EARLE. 

Let  US  endeavour  to  look  a  little  further  than  to 
the  dry  facts  of  pedigree,  to  ascertain  the  history 
of  the  name.  Whether  it  bears  evidence  of  former 
occupations,  position,  or  surroundings  of  the  family, 
or  be  a  pure  simple  patronymic,  it  may  possibly 
repay  us  to  discover  it  in  its  earliest  form  and 
origin.  Somewhat  unusual  as,  perhaps,  it  is  at 
the  present  day,  there  are  many  notices  of  the 
surname  Earle  in  old  writings  ;  notices  of  ancient 
families  in  far-away  parts  of  England,  and  notices 
of  isolated  individuals,  eminent  and  otherwise. 
We  find  them  in  all  guises,  from  the  landowner 
dwelling  in  his  ancestral  halls  to  the  peasant  only 
rescued  from  oblivion  by  some  chance  note  of  the 
antiquary's  pen  ;  we  find  them  on  the  battlefield 
and  in  the  senate,  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  bench, 
generals,  statesmen,  writers,  great  lawgivers  and 
great  criminals,  emigrants,  adventurers,  witches  ; 
all  alike  bearing,  though  variously  spelt,  the  name 
of  Earle. 

To  the  spelling  of  ancient  names  very  little 
importance  is  to  be  attached  ;  the  heralds  even,  in 
their  periodical  visitations  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
seem  to  have  had  no  scruples  on  the  subject  of 
orthography  so  long  as  phonetic  requirements  were 
satisfied,  and  those  requirements,  too,  they  or  their 
informants  frequently  disregarded.  As  usual,  most 
arbitrary  and  very  confusing  variations  occur  in 
the  mode  of  spelling  the  name  of  Earle.  The 
family  of  oldest  recorded  descent  that  bears  it  is 
that  of  the  Erles  of  Charborough  Park,  in  Devon,* 
who  are  said  to  have  come  to  England  with 
William  the  Norman,  and  settled  at  Erleigh  in 
Berkshire,  of  which  manor  they  received  a  grant, 

*  Rotuli  Hundredarum  (Edward  I.),  pp.  128-9.  Collinson's  History  oj 
Somerset,  vol.  ii,  p.  198  ;  vol.  iii,  p.  53.  Hutchin's  Dorset.  Had.  MSB., 
1 166,  fo.  20 ;  888,  fo.  416  ;  145 1,  fos".  35,  162 ;  1539,  fo.  108, 
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and  from  which  they  took  their  name,  varying  as 
de  Erleigh,  de  Erlega,  d'Erley,  Erley,  Earle,  or 
Erie  at  different  periods.  This  Charborough  family 
was  much  split  up  into  branches,  and  is  now 
represented  by  the  daughters  and  coheiresses  of  the 
late  John  Samuel  Wanley-Sawbridge-Erle-Drax, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  a  gentleman  who  had  no  less  than 
four  surnames,  the  estates  of  the  Erles  having 
passed  for  five  generations  through  the  female  line 
in  the  last  200  years. 

This,  then,  the   reputed   oldest   family,  is  of 
Norman   extraction,  but   the  name   is  of  more 
ancient  origin.    The  word  "  Earle  or  Earl,"  says 
Carter,  in  his  Honor  Redivivus  (published  1673), 
we  had  from  the  Saxons,  from  whence,  till  we 
borrowed  the  word  Honor,  we  used  the  word 
Earl  for  '  gentle  '  or  '  noble  ',  and  '  Ethel '  which 
was  sometimes  abridged  to  '  El ',   so  that  of 
"  '  Ear-Ethel '  it  was  '  Ear-el and  by  abbreviation 
'  Earl ',  which  the  Dutch  call  '  Eorle.'  " 
Primarily  the  word  signified     a  man  ;  a  man  of 
"  valour  or  distinction  ;  vir.    Afterwards,  a  head, 
"  ruler,  leader,  or  hero  :  Finally,  a  nobleman  of 
the  highest  rank,  equivalent  to  an  Ealdorman, 
"  an  Earl."* 

In  a  little  volume  entitled  Knutsford  and  its 
Vicinity,  by  H.  Green,  there  is  a  list  of  local 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  names,  taken  from  certain 
old  legal  documents  dated  1734,  among  which 
appears  the  name  of  Earle,  written  both  with  and 
without  the  final  vowel.  The  author  there  derives 
it  from  the  Danish  Eorla,  ''senior",  and  in  speaking 
of  the  list,  which  contains  sixty-four  names,  he 
goes  on  to  examine  the  probable  origin  of  them  all. 
*'  One  name  only  in  the  list  is  Latin,"  he  writes  ; 
''  five  or  six  are  French,  i.e.,  Norman,  and  all  the 
rest   are   taken   from   the   language  and  cir- 

*  Dictionary  of  Etymology. 
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cumstances  of  a  people  decidedly  Teutonic  or  , 
Scandinavian.  The  mark  of  antiquity  is  stamped 
upon  them  all  ;  and  inasmuch  as  this  list  is,  I 
believe,  an  accurate  type  of  the  names  of  our 
Cheshire  people  generally,  we  arrive  at  the  con- 
"  elusion  that  essentially  the  vast  majority  of  the 
"  inhabitants  possess  an  ancestry  far  anterior  to 
"the  battle  of  Hastings,  and  belong  to  what  the 
"last  Earl  of  Bridgwater  describes  as  'the  old, 
"  '  genuine,  original  native  families  of  England."  ' 

Accepting  this  theory,  the  possibility  occurs  of 
a  more  ancient  origin  for  the  Earles  of  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  than  the  Norman  stem,  and  that  the 
Saxon  name  may  imply  Saxon  blood  :  we  must 
bear  in  mind,  however,  that  surnames  were  not  in 
very  common  use  for  some  time  after  the  Conquest, 
and  in  looking  for  traces  of  our  ancestors  among 
the  pristine  inhabitants  of  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire, or  further  north,  we  likely  enough  should 
not  recognise  them  by  our  name  of  the  present 
day. 

Again,  in  many  cases  where  it  occurs  it  may 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Scandinavian  or  Saxon 
derivation  ;  in  old  days  it  was  the  commonest 
thing  to  give  a  man  a  soubriquet,  such  as  "  lak  o' 
"the  Hey",  "Roger  del  Wode  ",  &c.,  and  even 
as  late  as  1465  we  find  these  instances  in  an  old 
rent  roll  of  property  belonging  to  the  Legh  family 
in  Warrington. 

There  was  an  ancient  term  which  was  constantly 
used  in  Cheshire  and  the  western  counties  for  the 
Ered  or  ploughed  Ley,  which  the  country,  folk 
called  "  Erly."  It  appears  at  p.  gg  of  the  seventy- 
fourth  volume  of  the  Chetham  Society's  series, 
"  Rental  of  the  Manor  of  Assheton-under-Lyne 
"  in  1422  " — 

"William  of  the  Woodfield  for  a  lond  at 
"  Erley  4^." 
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It  is  not  impossible  that  this  WilHam  might  become 
William  of  the  Erley,  and  his  children  adopt  the 
name  after  him,  as  doubtless  was  done  in  many 
cases  by  the  ancestors  of  such  families  as  the 
Heyes,  Woods,  Hills,  &c.,  of  to-day.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  we  find  at  the 
Heralds'  Office  an  old  grant  of  arms  to  a  Cheshire 
family  of  that  name  and  spelt  in  that  manner — 

"  Erley  or  Erly  (Cheshire).   Gu.  a  /esse  Arg. 
in  chief  three  plates.'' 

I  merely  touch  on  these  points,  however,  to  show 
that  because  a  family  has  the  same  name  as  another, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  has  sprung 
from  the  same  source,  as  many  are  apt  to  suppose. 

Speaking  of  the  Erles  of  Charborough  Park, 
there  are  many  others  that  I  take  to  be  branches 
of  that  family  —  the  Earles  of  Gillingham,  the 
Earles  of  Salisbury,  of  Westbury  and  Southamp- 
ton, of  Chute  Forest  and  Collingbourne,  and  the 
Earles  of  Eastcourt  in  Wilts,  all  neighbouring 
more  or  less  to  the  original  seat  ;*  and  those  more 
distant  branches,  the  Earles  of  Swallowfield  Place 
in  Berkshire,  of  High  Ongar  in  Essex,  of  Topsfield 
and  Craiglethorpe  in  Lincolnshire,  of  Boston,  of 
Nottingham  and  of  Leicester. f  But  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  discuss  these  families  here  ;  some  have 
been  extinct  many  years. 

I  would  mention  one  old  and  apparently  distinct 
family  of  Earle,  whose  history  is  very  fully  recorded 
in  Bloomfield's  History  of  Norfolk — the  Earles  of 
Heydon  Hall,  ancestors  of  the  Earle-Bulwers,  and 
of  Edward  George  Earle  Lytton  Bulwer,  first  Lord 

*  Hoare's  Wiltshire.  Collect.  Top.  et  Gen.,  vol.  viii,  p,  190.  Alisc.  Top. 
et  Gen.,  vol.  vi.  Le  Neve's  Pedigrees  of  Knights  (Harl.  Soc.)  Calendar  of 
House  of  Lords,  1664. 

t  Betham's  Baronetage,  vol.  i,  p.  477.  Nichols'  Leicester,  vol.  ii,  pp.  i,  123. 
Le  Neve's  Baronets,  vol.  ii,  p.  103.  Thoroton's  Nottingham,  vol.  ii,  p.  11. 
Visitation  of  Lincolnshire,  i6j4  (Heralds'  College).  Herald  et  Gen.,  J.  G. 
Nichols. 
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Lytton.  As  far  back  as  1360  they  owned  lands  at 
Salle,  adjoining  Heydon,  and  by  their  early  deeds 
their  surname  was  then  written  "  le  Erie",  which, 
from  the  use  of  the  nominative  rather  than  the 
genitive  article,  would  seem  to  imply,  so  far  as  old 
names  imply  anything,  that  it  was  assumed  from 
some  consideration  of  birth  or  position  rather  than, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Charborough  family,  from 
the  place  of  their  first  settlement. 

"  In  the  North  of  England  to  use  the  words 
of  Randle  Holme  —  i.e.,  probably,  in  counties 
north  of  Lancashire — there  were  a  large  number 
of  Earles  resident  in  and  about  York,  of  whom 
was  the  well-known  Bishop  Earle,  Chaplain  to 
Charles  II.,  Bishop  of  Worcester  and  afterwards 
of  Salisbury.*  There  are  many  Wills  of  Earles 
recorded  at  York,  and  the  testators  hail  from  many 
different  localities,  as  far  south  as  the  boundaries 
of  Nottingham. 

Further  north  still  we  find  traces  of  Earles  in 
the  distant  province  of  Durham,  and  at  a  very 
early  period.  In  Bishop  Hatfield's  survey  of  that 
See,  circa  i^82'\ — 

"  Willelmus  Erie  ten.  j.  mess,  et  xxx  acr' 
"  terrae  quondom  T.  Belsowe "  in  Chester 
Ward,  Bedlyngton,  a  parish  on  the  River 
Blythe,     et  red.  p. a.  8^  6^." 

And  again,  in  the  Scargill  pedigreej — 

Jane,  dau.  of  Christopher  Earl,  of  Saulis- 
"  bury,  Durham,  married  Sir  Robert  Scargill 
"  of  Thorpe  (Yorkshire)." 

There  is  also  a  will  at  Somerset  House,  dated  1659, 

*  Clarendon's  Esia^e  Papers,  vol.  ii,  p.  348.  Gwillym's  Heraldry.  Hoare's 
Wilts.    Westminster  Abbey  Registers,  p.  523. 
t  Surtees  Soc.  Pub.,  vol.  xxxii. 
X  Herald  et  Gen.^  vol.  iv,  p.  409. 
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of  Thomas  Earle  of  Cumwhitton,  co.  Cumberland, 
who  names  his  brothers  Robert  and  Christopher. 

In  glancing,  however,  at  these  several  families, 
which  I  do  with  the  interest  naturally  attaching  to 
a  namesake,  I  have  no  present  intention  of  claiming 
connection  between  them  and  the  Earles  of  Liver- 
pool and  South  Lancashire.  Let  us  pursue  now 
our  special  quest,  and  return  to  the  pedigree  given 
by  Randle  Holme. 

EARLE  OF  WIGAN. 

pCtCt  lEaiiC,  grandson  to  Robert  of  Stockton, 
minister  at  Northwich  in  1660,  signs  the  registers 
of  that  place  in  1660-2,  and  was  one  of  the  tem- 
porary ministers  who,  according  to  Mr.  Ormerod, 
filled  the  living  for  the  first  six  years  after  the 
Restoration.  He  is  mentioned  by  Adam  Martindale 
in  his  autobiography,  printed  by  the  Chetham 
Society  (vol.  iv,  p.  147)  : — "  Mr.  Earle,  minister  of 

that  place,"  he  writes,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
being  summoned  before  the  Justices  at  Northwich, 
in  January,  1660,  interposing  a  few  words  on  my 
^'  behalf  to  sweeten  them,  had  like  to  have  been 

committed  for  his  labour,  as  he  soon  after  wrote 
"  to  me."  He  would  seem  to  have  been  of  the 
Royalist  clergy.  About  two  years  after  the  Resto- 
ration he  went  to  Wigan,  where  he  was  in  charge 
of  that  important  living  during  the  rectorship  of 
Dr.  Hall,  then  also  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester,  and 
he  signs  the  registers  there  in  1664.  He  is  styled 
of  Standishgate  ",  which  is  the  principal  street 
in  Wigan. 

He  married,  at  the  parish  church  of  Wigan,  on 
the  I2th  April,  1664,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Robert 
Mawdesley,  Esq.,  of  Mawdesley,*  whose  pedigree 
is    recorded    by    Sir   William    Dugdale    in  his 


*  See  "  Dugdale's  Visitation  "  (Chetham  Soc.  Pub.) 
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IRobert  ;6arle  of  Stockton,  co.  Chester, 
"descended  out  of  the  North  of  England." 
P.  i8. 


John  Earle  of  Stockton. 


I 

Gregory  Earle  of  Stockton 
(called  George  by  Randle  Holme) 
died  1650.    P.  18. 


Ipetcc'  Barle, 

Minister  at  Northwich 
1660  ; 
died  at  Wigan  1667. 
P.  24. 


5obn  isarle  =  Sarah. 

of  Warrington,  I 
brewer  ; 
born  1627  ;  | 
died  1709. 
P.  28. 


I 

Other  issue. 


50bn  Barle  —  Mary  Finch 


of  Liverpool, 
merchant ; 

Mayor  1709. 
Portrait. 
P.  30. 


2nd  wife. 
P-  34- 


I 

Peter  Earle, 

Rector  of 
Grappenhall. 
P.  29. 


I 

Sarah,  marr.  to 
John  Bordman, 
Rector  of 
Grappenhall. 
P.  29. 


Oth( 


I 

Ralph  Earle. 
a  quo  Willis 
of  Halsnead. 
P.  38. 


1 

trbomaS  —  Mary    '(^UUam  =  Anne 

:ieaile 

of  Leghorn. 
P.  39- 


Mort. 


Baric 

of  West 
Derby. 
P.  45. 


Sarah, 
marr.  to 

the 
Hon.  and 
Rev.  John  Stanley, 
P.  36. 


Win 

Stanley, 


1 

Other 
issue. 


1 

2  Jane  Elizabeth, 

I  /lRada  = 

=  ^Tboinae 

William 

1 

=  Ann  Mary, 

marr.  to 

Barle, 

:i£arle 

Barle 

Copland,    marr.  to 

R.  Gwillym. 

d.and  co-h. 

of  Speke- 

of  Everton. 

R. 

P.  44. 

lands. 

P.  48. 

Heywood. 

P.  52. 

P.  47. 

1 

I  William  Earle. 

=  Anne  Bradish.  2 

1 

1  homas. 

1 

3  John. 

s.p.    P.  55. 

s.p. 

died  young. 

4  Sir  IbarDman  =  Mary 

l£arle,  Bart.    A  Langlon. 
Portrait.  | 
P.  57. 


5  Richard, 

marr. 
Margaret 
Langton. 
P.  60. 


Mary, 
marr.  to  Sir 
William  P. 
de  Bathe,  Bt. 

P.  61. 


i 

Anne, 
marr.  to 
Joseph 
Langton. 
P.  61. 


f  f  f 


I 

Jane, 
marr.  to 
Geo.  Hall 
Lawrence, 
s.p. 
P.  61. 
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Visitation,  and  Peter  Earle's  marriage  is  also  given 
there.* 

By  this  lady  he  had  a  daughter,  Dorothy.  He 
died  shortly  after  her  birth  (14th  March,  1667 — 
Wigan  Registers),  and  upon  his  deathbed  made 
a  Will  "  the  year  of  our  Lord  a  thousand  six 
"  hundred  and  sixty-seven  ",  which  is  still  extant 
at  Chester.  "  Commending  his  soule  into  th'  ande 
"  of  Allmightie  God,  his  Creator  ....  and  his 
"  bodie  to  be  buried  in  the  Parishe  Churche  at 

Wigan  ",  he  enumerates  the  various  interests  he 
has  in  land  and  other  property,  and  "  touching  the 
"  disposition  of  his  worldly  goods  "  makes  several 
bequests  of  furniture,  silver,  &c.,  such  as  represent 
him  as  a  man  of  considerable  substance  and  well 
established.  He  leaves  the  main  portion  of  his 
effects  to  his  "  wife,  Elizabeth,  and  daughter, 
"  Dorothy "  ;  and  whereas  he  is  interested  in 
several  tenements,  messuages,  and  parcels  of  land 
in  Wigan,  these  are  to  be  transferred  to  them, 
unless  after  his  death  there  should  be  a  son  born 
of  his  marriage,  who  should  in  that  case  inherit 
this  property,  subject  to  certain  charges  for  his 
daughter. 

A  posthumous  son  actually  was  born,  i6th  July, 

*  In  the  history  of  Wigan  written  by  Mr.  David  Sinclair  there  is  an 
erroneous  notice  concerning  the  family  of  Mawdesley  and  of  the  Earles,  which 
it  may  be  well  to  take  this  opportunity  to  correct.  Mr.  Sinclair  says  : — 
"  Robert  Mawdesley's  sons  died  unmarried  ;  his  second  daughter,  Elizabeth, 
"  the  only  one  of  his  children  married,  married  the  Rev.  Peter  Earle,  Rector 
"of  Grappenhall  in  Cheshire.  They  are  the  ancestors  of  the  Earles  of 
"  Liverpool.  Robert  Mawdesley  on  the  2ist  September,  1657,  purchased  for 
"  ;^8o  the  estate  of  the  Bamfords  of  Mawdesley  and  Heskin  Hall,  from  Sir 
"Richard  Molyneux.  His  will  is  dated  9th  September,  1651  ;  in  that  same 
"year  he  died.  He  bequeathed  to  his  daughters,  Dorothy  and  Elizabeth,  all 
"  his  goods,  and  to  his  heir,  Alexander,  his  two  signet  rings." 

Now  as  a  matter  of  fact  though  two  of  Roljert  Mawdesley's  sons  did  die 
unmarried,  another  survived,  named  Alexander,  who  married  and  succeeded 
his  father,  recording  his  pedigree  at  Ormskirk  in  1664.  Robert  Mawdesley 
died  in  1659,  not  1651.  It  was  not  he,  but  his  grandfather,  who  purchased 
the  Heskin  New  Hall  from  Sir  Richard  Molyneux,  for  that  sale  took  place  in 
2  Charles  I.  (1627).  (Chetham  Soc.  Pub.,  vols,  xxii,  xxxix,  Ixxxv).  Elizabeth 
Mawdesley  did  not  marry  the  Rev.  Peter  Earle,  Rector  of  Grappenhall,  who 
was  not  then  born,  but  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Peter  Earle  of  Wigan. 
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1668,  but  neither  he  nor  the  daughter  lived  long. 
Letters  of  administration  were  taken  out  on  the 
4th  May,  i66g,  of  the  goods  of  Peter  Earle,  minor, 
deceased,  son  of  Peter  Earle,  clerk,  late  of  Wigan, 
deceased  ;  and  iith  May,  i66g,  of  Dorothea  Earle, 
deceased.  These  letters  were  taken  out  by  an 
uncle,  styled  John  Earle  of  Warrington,  Elizabeth 
Earle,  the  mother,  having  died  also,  and  been 
buried  24th  April,  i66g. 

The  testator,  Peter  Earle,  further  states  that  he 
is  possessed  of  certain  messuages  and  lands  in 
"  Lostock  Graleham,  co.  Chester  (near  to  North- 
wich)  for  a  certain  term  of  years  terminable  upon 
"  lives  ",  and   in  disposing  of  these   he  makes 
bequests  to  his  "brother  Thomas  and  his  four 
"  daughters  ",  leaving  the  residue  to  his  nephew 
John  Earle,  son  of  the  said  Thomas,  excepting  a 
small  sum  to  be  given  his  sister  Mary  Rabone.* 
He  concludes  by  reserving    the  great  table  in  my 
hall  in  my  house  at  Wigan  ",  which  he  directs 
shall  not  be  solde,  but  pass  as  an  heirloome  "  in 
his  family.    His  wife  is  nominated  his  executrix 
with  his  "brother,  John  Earle  "  and  his  friend, 
Myles  Turner  of  Wigan,  as  joint  guardians  and 
trustees.     His  witnesses  are  Thomas  Mort  and 
Robert  Mort. 

A  seal  is  affixed  to  the  will,  which  shows  the 
same  arms,  three  pallets,  and  the  crest  as  tricked 
in  Holme's  MS. 

EARLE  OF  WARRINGTON. 

Holme's  pedigree  makes  no  mention  of  Peter's 
brothers,  John  and  Thomas,  who  were  living  at 
Warrington  ;  and  he  would  seem  to  be  incorrect 
in  giving  their  father's  name  as  George,  for  among 


*  Rabone  appears  to  have  been  another  form  of  the  name  of  the  family 
of  Rathbone.  Both  occur  frequently  in  the  registers  of  this  period  about 
Warrington. 
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II. 

EARLE  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

We  now  come  to  the  commencement  of  the 
history  of  the  family  in  Liverpool,  where  it  was 
destined  for  six  consecutive  generations  to  remain 
a  race  of  merchants,  whose  stability,  credit,  and 
consistency,  considering  the  revolutions  occurring 
in  the  communities  of  all  great  cities,  were  not  a 
little  remarkable.  Its  offshoots  from  time  to  time 
took  root  in  other  soil,  its  interests  multiplied,  and 
its  influence  and  connections  extended  to  many 
other  spheres,  but  still  the  main  stem  stood  firmly 
planted  where  the  seeds  of  its  growth  were  sown 
long  ago  on  the  banks  of  the  River  Mersey. 

30bn  lEarlCt  the  eldest  son  of  John  Earle  of 
Warrington,  left  his  father's  house  in  1688,  at  the 
age  of  14 — such  was  the  usual  age  for  a  young 
man  commencing  business  200  years  ago.  He 
was  sent  to  the  house  of  William  Clayton,  Member 
of  Parliament,  one  of  the  Claytons  of  Fullwood 
and  Clayton,  a  merchant  and  shipowner  of  high 
standing  in  Liverpool,  of  whom  there  is  some 
account  in  the  volume  of  "  Norris  Papers"  pub- 
lished by  the  Chetham  Society. 

With  this  gentleman  he  was  connected  for  many 
years,  and  his  interests,  political  and  other,  seem 
to  have  been  identical  with  those  of  his  former 
chief  long  after  he  left  his  house  of  business. 
Their  names  appear  together  in  many  subsequent 
battles  of  the  Liverpool  Council,  in  company  with 
the  Brothers  Cleveland,  Mr.  Alderman  Tyrer,  Mr. 
Houghton,  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Thomas  Bickersteth, 
and  others  equally  to  the  front  in  the  public 
movements  of  the  period. 

c  2 
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On  the  loth  December,  1700,  he  married  Eleanor 
Tyrer  of  Liverpool,  and  that  same  year  we  find, 
by  the  Corporation  records,  that  he  took  up  his 
freedom ;  at  this  time  he  was  26  years  old,  and, 
no  doubt,  starting  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  became  engaged  in  the  wine  trade,*  but  like 
most  merchants  of  his  day  dealt  in  iron,  tobacco, 
sugar,  or  anything  else  that  offered  a  good  invest- 
ment ;  having  interests  in  the  shipping  of  the  port, 
and  joining,  as  occasion  offered,  in  the  various 
ventures  then  commencing  to  foreign  lands. 

In  1703  he  was  evidently  a  person  of  local 
influence,  for  in  that  year  he  became  a  member  of 
the  Council,  and  under  rather  unusual  circum- 
stances. Municipal  honours,  it  seems,  in  former 
days  were  not  so  sought  for  as  now,  and  it  was 
with  much  reluctance  he  accepted  his  new  position. 
Among  the  papers  of  the  Norris  family  of  Spekef 
there  is  a  letter  by  Sir  Thomas  Johnson,  at  that 
time  the  colleague  of  William  Clayton  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  Whig  member  for  Liverpool ;  it  is  as 
follows,  and  dated  : — 

"Leverpool.    Oct.  r5th,  1703. 

"  To  Mr.  Richard  Norris. 
"  Sir, 

"I  observe  you  approve  of  our  choice  of  Council  men 
"  which  is  well,  since  which  we  have  gone  further  and  are 
"  resolved  to  try  what  we  can  do.  Mr.  Earle  refusing  put  me 
"  a  little  upon  the  thoughts  so  we  resolved  to  advise  with  counsel 
"  if  we  could  fine  any  persons  that  was  elected  Council  men  and 
"  refused  to  serve,  or  could  we  choose  those  Mayor  or  Bailiffs, 
"  though  they  were  not  actually  sworn ;  to  these  we  have  received 
"  a  satisfactory  answer,  that  they  may  be  indicted  and  after  fined, 
"  or  a  mandamus  brought  against  them  to  shew  cause ;  upon 
"this  Mr.  Mayor  called  a  Council,  and  voted  Mr.  Cleveland 
"  Mr.  Hurst  and  Mr.  Earle  Council  men,  and  served  them  with 
"  the  election  under  our  Corporation  Seal,  and  this  day  they 
"appeared,  but  all  refused  to  be  sworn.  Now  we  do  resolve  to 
"  elect  Mr.  Cleveland  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Earle  one  Bailiff.    .  ." 


*  Unpublished  Norris  Papers  in  possession  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation, 
t  Chetham  Society,  vol.  ix. 
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For  the  first  few  years  of  the  eighteenth  century 
the  Whigs  were  in  power  in  the  town,  and  Johnson 
as  an  Alderman,  and  the  head  of  his  party,  is  here 
leading  the  majority  in  the  Council.  John  Earle 
thus  early  in  life  strenuously  opposed  this  Whig 
party.  The  political  differences  of  the  two  factions 
then  pitted  against  each  other  in  the  State  were 
very  keen,  and  we  may  readily  understand  that 
the  friend  of  William  Clayton  and  the  ally  of 
Messrs.  Hurst  and  Cleveland,  leading  Tories  of 
the  period,  would  not  receive  much  consideration 
from  the  opposite  party.  Mr.  Earle  was  evidently 
of  a  determined  will,  however,  for  Sir  Thomas 
writes  again  : — 

"  October  ye  19,  1703. 
" .  .  .  .  yesterday  morning  Mr.  Mayor  found  a  disposition  in 
"  Mr.  Cleveland,  and  asked  him  who  he  thought  on  for  Bailiffs  ; 
"  he  told  him  Mr.  Earle  and  Mr.  Dean.  ...  A  great  many 
"  words  we  had,  and  very  hot,  but  too  long  to  tell  you.  .  .  Mr. 
"  Mayor  finding  Mr.  Earle  so  positive  he  would  not  serve  was 
"  resolved  not  to  choose  him  Bailiff,  but  chose  Charles  Diggles 
"  and  Joseph  Eaton.     We  design  to  proceed  against  Messrs. 

Hurst  and  Earle  on  Friday,  if  they  come  not  in.  God  send 
"  them  safe." 

Whether  he  gained  his  point  or  no  I  have  not 
ascertained,  but  two  years  later,  on  the  7th  Sep- 
tember, 1705,  Johnson  writes  again: — 

"  Mr.  Earle  appeared  in  Council  on  Wednesday "  (as  if  for 
the  first  time). 

A  month  later  than  this  he  seems  to  have  been 
of  another  mind,  and  we  find  him  actually  resolved 
to  become  a  Bailiff,  and  elected  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  the  Whigs  and  their  leader ! 

"  It's  with  no  small  trouble",  writes  a  friend  of  Johnson's,  on 
the  19th  October,  1705,  "that  I  give  an  account  of  our  being 
"  foyled  yesterday,  for  Mr.  Webster  is  Mayor,  and  Mr.  Earle  and 
"  Mr.  Fels,  Bailiff.  ....  what  carried  the  day  was  the  sailors, 
"  for  they  polled  60  more  of  them  than  we." 
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From  this  time  John  Earle's  attendance  was 
pretty  regular  at  debate,  and  in  1709  he  succeeded 
the  Earl  of  Derby  as  Mayor  of  the  borough, 
assuming  that  dignity  at  the  age  of  35,  and  at  a 
period  of  great  activity,  progress,  and  prosperity 
in  the  trade  of  the  town.  In  the  last  nine  years 
its  population  had  increased  at  the  rate  of  50  per 
cent.,  and  its  enterprise  and  commerce  by  leaps 
and  bounds.  In  1709  the  entry  of  tonnage  inwards 
records  374  ships,  14,574  tons,  and  outwards  324 
ships,  12,636  tons  ;  the  whole  tonnage  of  England 
this  year  being  but  243,693  tons.  The  first  ship 
sailed  this  year  for  Africa,  initiating  a  trade 
destined  to  have  so  large  an  influence  on  the 
wealth  of  the  future  city  ;  and  the  first  dock  was 
commenced  in  the  hitherto  rough  and  unformed 
haven.  And  not  least  among  the  events  of  his 
Mayoralty,  John  Earle  witnessed  the  foundation 
laid  of  Bryan  Blundell's  Liverpool  Blue  Coat 
Hospital,  of  which  he  was  among  the  first  trustees, 
as  his  father  had  been  before  him  of  that  at 
Warrington.* 

He  was  at  this  time  a  man  of  some  means,  for 
he  became  the  purchaser  a  little  later  of  a  share 
of  the  old  property  belonging  to  the  Moores  of 
Bankhall,  and  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  old  town, 
by  the  present  Exchange.  The  site  of  the  portion 
of  this  estate  that  he  purchased  is  indicated  at  the 
present  day  by  Earle  Street,  called  after  him  ;  and 
it  included  St.  Paul's  Square  and  some  of  the  land 
round.  The  deed  of  purchase,  which  was  made 
in  conjunction  with  two  attorneys — Mr.  Plumbe 
and  Mr.  Gildart — states  that  the  conveyance  was 
for  8,000,  a  very  considerable  sum  in  those  days, 
of  which  Mr.  Earle  paid  one-third.  This  purchase 
was  made  in  1717,  and  he  was  at  this  time 
possessed  also  of  certain  messuages  and  tenements 

*  Trans,  Hist,  Soc,  Lane,  and  Chesh,,\o\.  ix,  p.  171. 
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situated  in  Church  Street  and  Toll  Bar  Street, 
Warrington,  together  with  some  small  meadow 
land  near  that  town  under  lease  from  the  Right 
Honourable  George,  Earl  of  Warrington,  dated 
September,  1708. 

His  wife  Eleanor  Tyrer,  by  whom  he  had  one 
son,  Thomas  (who  died  an  infant),  died,  and  was 
buried  at  St.  Nicholas',  14th  July,  1702  ;  and  in 
the  year  of  his  Mayoralty  John  Earle  was  married 
for  the  second  time,  to  Miss  Mary  Finch,  heiress 
of  the  Finches  of  Watford,  who  claimed  common 
ancestry  with  Finch,  Earl  of  Winchester,  and  niece 
to  Colonel  Simon  Finch  of  Tullamore  Park,  in 
Ireland,  who  died  s.p.  This  lady  was  the  only 
daughter  of  Ralph  Finch,  Esq.,  of  Chester,  and, 
through  her  father's  and  also  her  mother's  line, 
the  representative  of  several  other  families  of 
note.* 

Mr.  Ralph  Finch  owned  certain  real  estates  in 
Ireland  and  Northamptonshire,  which  he  left  to 
his  wife  and  daughter  ;  he  died  when  the  latter 
was  very  young,  in  1685,  and  I  have  never  correctly 
traced  what  became  of  the  property  he  left.  John 
Earle  does  not  seem  to  have  enjoyed  it,  for  his 
marriage  settlement,  which  is  dated  2nd  February, 
1709,  makes  no  mention  of  any  large  real  estate, 
though  by  his  marriage  he  acquired  a  small  fortune 
his  wife  possessed. 

Miss  Finch's  great-uncle.  Colonel  Simon  Finch 
of  Tullamore  Park,  Tipperary,  had  also  left  his 
estates  by  Will  (still  extant  at  Chester)  to  Ralph 
Finch,  her  father,  without  other  remainder.  Ralph, 
however,  died  first,  and  the  Will  never  being  altered 
by  his  uncle,  the  property  went  to  a  cousin,  a 
younger  branch  now  represented  by  John  Finch, 
Esq.,  of  Tullamore  Park.f 


*  See  Appendix,  Finch  Family.       f  See  Burke's  Landed  Gentry. 
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Where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Earle  lived  in  their 
early  years  of  wedded  life  is  not  clear ;  but  it  may 
have  been  upon  some  part  of  his  property  off  Old 
Hall  Street,  which  was  then  a  fashionable  part  of 
the  town,  for  I  find  among  the  "  Registers  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Richard  Lord  Viscount  Molyneux, 
July,  1719,"  at  Croxteth,  an  entry  under  Old 
Hall  Street,  Liverpool : — A  messuage  and  tene- 
"  ment  in  possession  of  John  Earle."  Several  of 
his  friends,  among  them  William  Clayton,  resided 
near,  the  latter  as  we  read  having  a  ''fine  man- 
V'sion"  in  Fenwick  Street.  At  one  time,  as 
appears  from  the  Liverpool  records  and  registers, 
he  occupied — no  doubt  as  his  place  of  business — 
some  of  the  rooms  and  the  vaults  of  the  old 
Stanley  Tower,  the  ancient  fortified  mansion  of 
the  Stanleys,  where  James  loth  Earl  of  Derby 
held  great  state  as  Mayor  in  1735. 

John  Earle's  life  was  a  busy  one,  and  his  fortunes 
were  somewhat  chequered ;  sometimes  he  was  suc- 
cessful ;  sometimes  —  and  especially  towards  the 
close  of  his  life — he  seems  to  have  suffered  con- 
siderable losses  and  disappointments. 

He  retired  from  business  about  the  age  of  63, 
and  lived  then  for  some  years  in  or  near  Prescot, 
where  he  ended  a  long  and  active  career  in  April, 
1749,  aged  75.  His  remains  are  deposited  in  a 
family  vault  in  the  centre  aisle  of  the  parish  church 
of  that  place,  and  the  inscription  on  the  tombstone 
can  still  be  deciphered,  though  now  nearly  oblite- 
rated by  the  tread  of  the  congregation  over  it  for 
more  than  140  years.  His  widow  survived  him  but 
two  years  ;  and,  dying  in  17^1,  was  buried  by  his 


Looking  back  through  the  changes  wrought  by  a 
couple  of  centuries,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  state 
in  which,  at  the  commencement  of  his  sojourn  there, 
John  Earle  found  the    little  creek  of  Leverpoole." 
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In  the  year  1688  it  possessed  something  under 
5000  inhabitants  ;  it  had  but  one  church  (the  old 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas),  three  or  four  short  and 
straggling  streets,  and  one  imperfectly  formed  stage, 
or  rather  a  pier  forming  a  kind  of  open  harbour." 
The  number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  was 
only  60  some  twelve  years  later.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  the  population  was  quadrupled ;  there 
were  churches  and  numerous  public  buildings 
springing  up  all  over  the  town  ;  there  were  docks 
sufficient  to  hold  twenty  times  as  many  ships,  and 
their  Customs  were  second  only  to  London  in  the 
kingdom. 

On  John  Earle  then  we  may  look  as  one  of 
the  small  handful  of  men  whose  active  brains 
moulded  the  rising  destinies  of  that  great  city,  and 
whose  watchful  care  and  energetic  hands  laid  the 
solid  foundation  upon  which  it  stands  to-day. 

Though  he  died  a  comparatively  poor  man,  he 
left  his  family  settled  and  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances. He  had  seven  children,  of  whom  three 
sons  and  one  daughter  only  married,  and  were 
living  at  his  decease — Ralph,  Thomas,  William, 
and  Sarah.  His  family  were  registered  at  St. 
Nicholas'  Parish  Church,  Liverpool,  as  follows  : — 

Elizabeth.  B.  29  Dec,  171 1.    Buried  6  March,  17 18-9. 

John.  B.  21  June,  1713. 

Ralph.  B.  I  Oct.,  1 7 15. 

Sarah.  B.  10  Nov.,  17 17. 

Thomas.  B.  20  June,  17 19. 

William.  B.  172 1. 

Dorothy.  Buried  13  Aug.,  1726. 

Sarah  was  married  17th  May,  1753,  to  the 
Honourable  and  Reverend  John  Stanley,  D.D., 
brother  to  the  iith  Earl  of  Derby,  Rector  suc- 
cessively of  the  rich  livings  of  Liverpool,  Bury, 
Halsall,  and  Winwick,  as  his  second  wife.  His 
first  wife,  one  of  the  Warrens  of  Tabley,  to  whose 
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memory  there  is  a  monument  in  the  Derby  Chapel 
at  Ormskirk,  had  then  been  dead  some  years  ;  she 
died  5th  November,  1737. 

Mr.  Stanley  was  first  Rector  of  Lavant  in 
Sussex.  On  the  20th  April,  1726,  he  became 
Rector  of  Liverpool.  On  the  iith  September, 
1740,  he  was  presented  to  Winwick,  which,  two 
years  later,  he  resigned  for  the  living  of  Bury,  and 
in  1750  added  to  the  latter  that  of  Halsall.  In 
1757,  he  resigned  Halsall,  and  on  the  24th  August, 
1764,  was  for  the  second  time  presented  to  Win- 
wick, which  he  kept  until  his  death,  resigning  Bury 
in  1778.  (See  Beamont's  Winwick^  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Seddon's  Characteristic  Strictures  on  100 
Portraits  of  Eminent  Persons  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire.  The  latter  writes  very  favourably  of  this 
Rector.)  While  Rector  of  Liverpool  he  lived  at  the 
Old  Hall,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Moores  ;  of  which 
"  ancient  and  capital  messuage,"  according  to  his 
marriage  settlement,  he  was  seised  under  a  lease 
made  to  him  by  James  late  Earl  of  Derby,  i6th 
September,  1734,  for  a  yearly  rent  of  20  shillings, 
on  the  understanding  of  his  rebuilding  and  restoring 
it.  This  he  did  very  completely,  and  in  the  trans- 
figuration of  its  old  walls  there  crumbled  away 
one  of  the  ancient  landmarks  of  Liverpool,  where 
for  twenty  generations  had  resided  its  original 
manorial  lords. 

John  Stanley  died  in  his  88th  year,  without  issue, 
i6th  May,  1781,  leaving  numerous  bequests  to  the 
parishes  he  had  been  connected  with,  and  to  his 
relatives.  There  is  a  brass  plate  in  the  chancel 
floor  at  Winwick,  and  a  large  marble  tablet  to  his 
memory  on  the  west  wall,  surmounted  by  his  family 
shield  impaling  Earle.  His  interest  in  the  Old 
Hall  he  left  to  his  wife,  who  lived  on  and  died 
there,  ist  February,  i8og,  at  the  ripe  age  of  91. 
She  was  buried  at  Winwick. 
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EARLE,  ALIAS  WILLIS. 

IR^lpb  lE^rlC,  the  second  son,  was  the  ancestor 
of  that  branch  of  the  Earles  which  inherited,  by  a 
somewhat  compHcated  connection,  the  estates  of 
the  WiUis  family,  and  assumed  their  name  in  1788. 
He  was  Mayor  of  the  borough  in  1769,  and  is 
constantly  mentioned  in  connection  with  its  affairs, 
being  spoken  of  as  "  one  of  the  leading  merchants 
"  of  his  day."     Previously  to  his  inheriting  the 
property  alluded  to,  he  lived  in  School  Lane,  close 
to  St.  Peter's  Church.   Picton  says  in  his  Memorials 
of  Liverpool  (vol.  ii,  p.  147),  "  The  first  house 
erected  on  the  east  side  of  Pool  Brook,  was  at 
the  S.E.  corner  of  School  Lane  and  Manesty's 
Lane  by  a  Mr.  Dansie  in  1680.     It  was  a 
"  tolerably  large  mansion,  with  a  recessed  forecourt 
"  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.   .  .    This  house  was 
occupied  at  different  periods  by  Mr.  Ralph  Earle, 
Mayor  in  1769." 

In  the  Municipal  Lease  Book  there  is  a  lease 
for  three  lives  granted  to  Mr.  Ralph  Earle,  27th 
March,  1765,  for  this  same  house  ;  and  two  other 
leases  also,  dated  1760,  for  a  long  frontage  to  the 
Mersey,  near  the  Salthouse  Dock,  where  he  evi- 
dently carried  on  his  business,  which  was  chiefly 
in  the  timber  trade,  though  he  owned  ships  and 
had,  as  usual,  very  various  cargoes,  as  we  find  by 
the  Liverpool  Advertizer  of  the  time. 

In  politics  Mr.  Ralph  Earle  was,  unlike  his 
father,  a  Whig,  and  seems  to  have  taken  a 
good  deal  of  interest  in  Parliamentary  matters, 
consistently  supporting  that  party. 

He  married  Dorothy,  the  second  daughter  of 
Richard  Aldersey,  Esq.,  one  of  the  customers  of 
the  dues  of  the  port,  and  a  connection  of  the 
Alderseys  of  Cheshire.  By  her  he  had  two  sons, 
Richard,  his  heir,  who  changed  his  name,  and 
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Willis  (who  retained  the  surname  of  Earle).  The 
latter  was  a  good  deal  heard  of  in  Liverpool  at 
the  commencement  of  this  century,  as  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  rights  of  the  freemen  of  the  town. 
He  was  a  writer  of  pamphlets,  some  of  which,  on 
agriculture  and  local  topics,  are  still  extant.  Mr. 
Ralph  Earle  died  in  1790.* 

EARLE  OF  LEGHORN. 

tlbOmaS  JEarle,  the  third  son  of  John  Earle, 
was  born  20th  June,  1719.  Of  the  early  years  of 
his  life  I  know  very  little  ;  but  it  is  evident  they 
were  not  spent  in  idleness,  for  we  find  him  in  1755 
a  prosperous  merchant,  and  the  head  of  a  large 
house  of  business  which  he  himself  by  his  own 
energy  must  have  principally  created. 

In  1754,  according  to  his  settlement  dated  June 
8th,  he  married  Mary,  only  daughter  and  heiress  of 
Adam  Mort  of  Wharton  Hall,  co.  Lancaster,  Esq.,t 
whose  family  was  connected  with  the  Claytons,  the 
Leighs  of  Oughtrington,  and  the  Hardmans. 

Concerning  the  last-named  family,  it  may  be 
interesting  to  touch  upon  their  connection  with 
the  Earles  and  somewhat  curious  history.  Two 
brothers,  John  and  James  Hardman  of  Rochdale, 
in  1732  purchased  a  property  near  Liverpool,  called 
Allerton  Hall,  from  Richard  Percival.  John  Hard- 
man  resided  at  the  Hall;  he  married  Jane,  daughter 
of  John  Cockshutt  (Mayor  of  Liverpool),  was  M.P. 
for  Liverpool  in  1754,  and  died  without  issue 
December  of  the  following  year.  {Trans.  Hist.  Soc, 
vol.  viii,  p.  183.)  James  continued  at  Rochdale, 
where  he  died,  and  was  buried  22nd  November, 
1759,  leaving  a  widow  who  survived  him  a  great 
many  years.  (Gregson's  Fragments  ;  and  see  also 
vol.  i,  p.  65,  of  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.)    This  lady,  Jane 

*  See  Appendix,  Willis  Family.       *  See  Appendix,  Mort  Family. 
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Hardman,  was  a  daughter  of  George  Leigh  of 
Oughtrington,  co.  Chester,  by  his  second  marriage, 
and  half  sister  to  Martha  Leigh,  wife  of  Adam 
Mort  of  Wharton  Hall.  She  was  therefore  half 
aunt  to  Mary  Mort,  who  married  Thomas  Earle. 

Mrs.  James  Hardman  lived  to  a  great  age,  dying 
in  1795,  aged  93,  having  survived  all  her  children, 
who  died  young.  After  her  husband's  death  she 
moved  to  Allerton,  where  she  lived  a  life  well 
worthy  of  the  high  eulogium  given  to  her  by 
William  Roscoe  (Gregson's  Fragments  of  Lanca- 
shire), and  very  far  from  that  career  of  fraud 
and  villany  which,  many  years  after  her  death, 
it  pleased  certain  ill-advised  persons  to  ascribe 
to  her.  The  Manor  of  Allerton  was  long  the 
subject  of  dispute  and  litigation  among  the  dif- 
ferent connections  of  the  Hardmans,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  Mrs.  Hardman's  issue,  and  no  further 
provision  being  made  by  her  husband's  Will  for 
such  a  contingency.  Many  and  various  claimants 
to  it,  and  to  the  estate  of  Aigburth  Hall,  which 
also  belonged  to  the  brothers  Hardman,  cropped 
up  from  time  to  time.  The  properties  were  even- 
tually variously  divided  up  and  bought  by  a  number 
of  purchasers,  among  whom  were  Mr.  Pattison 
Ellames,  Mr.  Jacob  Fletcher,  Sir  Hardman  Earle 
and  others  ;  but  in  spite  of  long  years  and  change 
of  ownership,  many  attacks  were  still  made  upon 
the  estate,  until  not  many  years  ago  a  new  Parlia- 
mentary Title  was  granted  to  the  then  holders  of 
the  Hall. 

The  estate  has  now  increased  in  value,  and 
what  was  originally  sold  to  the  Hardmans  by 
Richard  Percival  for  £7700,  has  been  said  to  be 
worth  a  million  and  a  half  sterling  to-day.  Lately 
the  attractions  of  so  much  property,  and  possibly 
a  craving  for  the  notoriety  inseparable  from  a 
cause  celebrCj  have  once  more  proved  too  great  for 
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the  reason  of  yet  another  claimant,  and  some 
wonderful  stories  of  fraud,  treachery,  robberies, 
and  even  murder,  have  been  recently  adduced,  to 
shew  that  the  estate  is  still  kept  from  its  rightful 
heirs. 

But  into  this  romance  I  need  not  go  further  than 
to  add  that  a  communication  has  recently  been 
read  before  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Fishwick,  F.S.A.,  of 
Rochdale,  concerning  the  Hardman  family  and  a 
certain  collection  of  Hardman  papers  and  memo- 
randa collected  by  one  James  Hardman,  a  claimant 
to  the  AUerton  estate.  These  papers  contain  much 
matter  and  some  pedigrees  bearing  more  or  less 
upon  the  case,  and  they  are  bound  in  a  folio  volume 
and  deposited  in  the  Rochdale  Public  Library. 
Particulars  of  the  Hardman  descent  and  their  case 
will  also  be  more  fully  found  in  the  Chancery 
Pleadings,  No.  329,  1800/24,  Ellames  v.  Hardman. 
Mrs.  Jane  Hardman  was  long  a  great  friend  of  her 
half  niece,  Mrs.  Thomas  Earle,  and  her  husband, 
who  frequently  stayed  at  Allerton  Hall  ;  but  the 
Hardmans  were  no  blood  relations  of  the  Earles, 
and  their  sole  connection  was  through  this  Jane 
Leigh,  the  wife  of  James  Hardman.  The  fact  of 
Sir  Hardman  Earle's  purchase  of  part  of  the 
Allerton  property  was  a  coincidence  ;  it  was  not 
his  inheritance. 

But  I  am  anticipating,  and  must  revert  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thomas  Earle. 

Thomas  Earle  was  for  some  years  resident  at 
the  Italian  port  of  Leghorn,  where  he  established 
a  house  of  business,  partly  in  connection  with  his 
brothers  in  Liverpool,  and  sent  home  to  them  all 
the  products  of  Italy,  in  his  and  their  ships.  The 
chief  trade  seems  to  have  been  in  coffees,  oil, 
pimento,  hides,  and  marble  ;  the  last  named  the 
fine  white  marble,  for  sculpture  and  for  ornamental 
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purposes,  the  first  of  which  ever  imported  to 
Liverpool  was  sent  by  Mr.  Earle.* 

There  was  a  branch  of  this  Italian  house  at 
Genoa,  and  Mr.  Earle  took  in  as  partners  two 
brothers  named  Hodgson  and  a  certain  John 
Denham,  who  was  a  voluminous  correspondent, 
and  has  left  us  a  good  deal  of  information  in  his 
letters  concerning  this  foreign  trade.  The  Hodg- 
sons  were  of  the  family  of  Hodgson  of  Minshull 
Vernon,  whose  pedigree,  on  an  old  roll  by  Francis 
Bassano  of  Chester,  deputy  to  Peter  Le  Neve, 
Norroy  King  of  Arms,  is  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
Thomas  Earle.  I  have  not  seen  it  elsewhere,  and 
I  may  add  for  any  that  may  be  interested  in  this 
family,  which,  I  gather,  was  a  large  one  in  this 
neighbourhood  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  which  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  local  registers,  that  there 
are  lying  with  the  pedigree  sundry  Wills  and  MSS. 
connected  with  it.  By  his  wife  Mary  Mort,  Thomas 
Earle  had  a  son  Adam,  who  died  young  at  Leghorn, 
in  1760  ;  and  two  daughters  —  Maria,  born  i6th 
August,  1761,  and  Elizabeth  Jane,  born  14th  Feb- 
ruary, 1764,  both  at  Leghorn.  He  remained  with 
his  family  in  Italy  until  1766,  and,  from  the 
correspondence  of  John  Denham,  it  is  evident  his 
business  was  carried  on  with  much  enterprise  and 
success.  Returning  home,  he  and  his  wife  stayed 
for  some  months  with  Mrs.  Hardman,  at  Allerton 
Hall,  and  in  1767  moved  into  a  house,  which  for 
many  years  belonged  to  the  family,  in  Hanover 
Street,  and  which  is  still  standing,  a  large  building 
with  two  projecting  wings,  formerly  the  residence 
of  Mr.  John  Blackburne,  brother  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Blackburne,  who  married  the  heiress  of  Hale.  It 
is  now  the  Hanover  Hotel. 

At  this  period  Hanover  Street  was,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  late  Sir  James  Picton,    the  habitat  of 

*  Liverpool  Table  Talk  a  Hundred  Years  Ago. 
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the  mercantile  aristocracy  of  the  day";  and  down 
to  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  bore  quite  a 
rural  character.  Immediately  beyond  it  stretched 
the  fields  and  heath  of  the  old  Liverpool  common, 
and  little  interrupted  towards  the  west  the  beautiful 
prospect  of  the  river  Mersey.  Agreeable  as  Han- 
over Street  was  120  years  ago,  Mr.  Earle  seems 
to  have  sighed  often  enough  for  Italian  skies,  and 
his  old  home  at  Leghorn.  He  lived  on,  however, 
at  Liverpool,  and  took  active  part  in  its  affairs, 
entering  the  Council  in  1770,  and  being  elected 
bailiff  the  following  year.  During  the  severe  wars 
of  1775-81,  against  America,  Spain,  and  France, 
his  shipping  was  much  harassed  by  the  numerous 
privateers  of  the  enemy,  and  the  commerce  of 
Liverpool  at  this  period  suffered  much.  The  perils 
incurred,  however,  do  not  seem  to  have  dismayed 
Mr.  Earle,  and  his  letter-books  recount  numerous 
adventures  and  enterprises,  and  are  full  of  sug- 
gestions for  the  employment  of  the  capital  of  the 
house  in  Italy  and  at  home.     "  To  the  Messrs. 

Earle,"  in  fact,  it  was  humorously  said — according 
to  that  veracious  authority  Liverpool  Table  Talk 
a  Hundred  Years  Ago — "everything  arriving  from 
"  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  Pillars 
"  of  Hercules  to  the  Pillar  of  Pompey,  used  to  be 
"consigned;  and  to  them  every  foreigner,  if  he 
"  could  not  speak  English,  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
"  duction." 

Mr.  Thomas  Earle,  whom  we  may  style  "of 
"  Leghorn"  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the 
same  name,  died  on  the  i8th  April,  1781,  and  his 
Will  is  at  Lancaster.  His  wife  did  not  long  survive 
him  ;  her  Will  is  dated  22nd  February,  1783  ;  the 
year  following  she  was  living  in  London  with  her 
daughters,  seemingly  recovering  from  a  severe 
illness,  but  she  died  a  few  months  later,  and  there 
is  a  monument  over  a  family  vault  in  St.  Nicholas' 
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Church  in  Liverpool,  inscribed  Mary,  widow  of 
"  Thomas  Earle,  who  died  2gth  January,  1785." 
Her  daughters,  and  co-heiresses,  inherited  their 
father's  fortune  and  with  it  the  estates  and  effects 
of  their  maternal  grandfather,  Adam  Mort  of 
Wharton  Hall.  These,  as  stated  in  their  mother's 
marriage  settlement,  comprised  several  farms  and 
tenements,  and  a  residence  entitled  Wharton  Hall, 
all  in  the  townships  of  Pennington,  Hulton,  Little 
Hulton,  and  Shakerley,  and  the  parishes  of  Leigh, 
and  Dean,  co.  Lancaster ;  formerly  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Nathan  Mort,  her  grandfather,  and  of 
Robert,  father  of  the  said  Nathan  Mort.  As  the 
sole  heiress  of  her  father,  Mary  Mort,  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage,  conveyed  these  to  her  trustees, 
John  Mort  of  Chewbent,  her  uncle,  and  John 
Hardman  of  Allerton,  for  the  benefit  of  herself  and 
her  heirs,  including  also  certain  property  left  to  her 
by  her  maternal  grandfather,  George  Leigh  of 
Oughtrington,  Esq.  This  latter  was  near,  or 
adjoining  the  Mort  estate,  and  comprised  some 
messuages  and  lands  situated  in  West  Leigh  in 
the  parish  of  Leigh,  and  other  parcels  of  land  in 
Pennington  in  the  same  parish.  At  the  time  of 
her  signing  this  deed,  Mary  Mort  is  stated  to  be 
28  years  of  age,  and  was  therefore  born  in  1726. 

Her  eldest  daughter,  Maria,  married  her  cousin, 
Thomas  Earle,  and  of  her  I  shall  speak  further 
presently. 

Jane  Elizabeth,  the  second  daughter,  married 
Richard  Gwillym  of  Bewsey  Hall,  near  Warrington, 
High  Sheriff  in  1796,  and  had  issue,  of  whom 
some  account  is  given  in  the  Gentleman'' s  Magazine 
for  1818,  p.  187  ;  in  the  Chetham  Soc.  Pub.,  vol. 
Ixxii.,  p.  286;  and  in  Beamont's  Annals  of  War- 
rington^ p.  150.  Mrs.  Gwillym's  eldest  daughter 
married  the  Rev.  Robert  Rawstorne  of  Penwor- 
tham,  afterwards  Rector  of  Warrington ;  another 
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married  Le  Gendre  Starkie,  Esq.,  of  Huntroyd  ; 
and  her  only  son  Richard  Gwillym  was  Vicar  of 
Ulverstone  and  Rural  Dean  for  many  years. 

EARLE  OF  WEST  DERBY. 

We  have  yet  to  notice  the  fourth  and  youngest 
son  of  Mr.  John  Earle,  the  Mayor  of  Liverpool  in 
1709. 

MlUtam  lEarle,  termed  of  West  Derby— for  it 
was  there  he  lived — was  born  in  172 1,  and  like  his 
brothers  became  a  merchant.  His  name  does  not 
appear  so  frequently  or  so  prominently  in  the  town's 
history  as  theirs,  and  we  gather  little  from  local 
records  as  to  his  position  and  associations.  He 
appears,  however,  to  have  been  engaged  extensively 
in  foreign  commerce,  and  to  have  had  the  same 
interests  and  views  as  his  brother  Ralph  ;  for  in 
1759,  whilst  Thomas  Earle  was  at  Leghorn,  these 
two  brothers  appear  mentioned  together  in  one  or 
two  cases  ;  and  on  one  occasion  they  are  found 
among  a  number  of  other  merchants  protesting 
against  the  list  of  their  ships  being  published  as 
they  went  in  and  out  of  port,  "having,"  as  they 
said,  too  much  reason  to  believe  that  it  had  been 
"  of  very  bad  consequence  to  them  this  war." 
This  is  an  extract  from  Williamson's  Liverpool 
Advertizer^  which  fifteen  years  later  mentions 
the  election  of  William  Earle  as  a  member  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

He  seems  to  have  had  a  number  of  ships,  which 
traded  to  Italy  and  the  Mediterranean,  to  the 
"windward  coast  of  Africa,"  to  Barbadoes  and 
Virginia,  and  the  West  Indies  generally;  and  to 
have  had  much  miscellaneous  traffic  with  the 
natives, — dealing  not  a  little  in  the  slave  trade, 
which  was  then  one  of  the  most  important  of 
foreign  enterprises,  and  considered  so  small  a 
question  of  humanity.  One  of  his  old  letter-books, 
which  dates  from  1760  to  the  end  of  1761,  gives 
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us  an  idea  of  his  ventures,  and  mentions  in  many 
places  the  risks  and  great  dangers  to  which  mer- 
chants were  in  those  days  subject.  On  one  occasion 
he  writes  that  his  luck  is  very  bad  :  that  he  has 
lost  two  of  his  capital  ships — the  Lyme  and  the 
Chesterfield^  both  taken  by  the  French  ;  on  another 
that  he  has  great  reason  for  congratulation,  as  his 
last  cargo  of  380  slaves  to  Maryland  have  realized 
£20  apiece.  "The  Industry  has  sailed  for  Antigua." 
"  The  Thomas  and  Mary  is  fitting-out  for  Leghorn," 
and  "  the  Calypso,  with  Captain  Copeland  (his 
"brother-in-law),  has  arrived  on  the  coast,  after 
"  beating-off  a  privateer  of  14  guns  in  a  very  gallant 
"  manner."  So  he  writes  to  his  various  correspon- 
dents, amongst  whom  we  find  Messrs.  Earle  and 
Hodgson  of  Leghorn,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Earle  of 
Liverpool. 

In  the  Liverpool  Advertizer  of  1770,  and  later, 
there  are  frequent  notices  of  the  arrival  of  his  and 
his  brother's  ships.  "  The  Mars,  Messrs.  William 
"  Earle  and  Co.,  with  86  hogsheads  of  sugar,  140 
"  bags  of  cotton,  140  bags  of  ginger,  5  tons  of 
"  logwood,  13  elephants'  teeth,  &c.,  from  Jamaica." 
"  The  Bartholomew,  Mr.  Ralph  Earle,  a  cargo  of 
"  timbers,  &c."  "  The  Prince  Tom  and  King 
"  Frederick,  also  Mr.  William  Earle's." 

In  April,  1760,  he  took  a  lease  of  buildings  in 
Redcross  Street  from  Sir  Ellis  Cunliffe,  and  here 
carried  on  his  business  ;  but  he  lived  at  a  house 
which  in  his  Will  he  calls  "  The  Brick  House  "  at 
West  Derby,  not  far  from  Lark  Hill  and  close  to 
the  old  Derby  Mill.  Though  considerably  altered 
by  subsequent  possessors,  part  of  this  old  building 
is  still  standing. 

In  1753  he  married  Anne,  daughter  of  Thomas 
and  Mary  Hosken,  and  widow  of  a  Mr.  Winstanley  ; 
who  is  mentioned  in  her  husband's  Will,  and  seems 
to  have  had  two  married  sisters,  legatees  under  the 
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Will,  and  described  as  ''my  sisters-in-law,  Catherine 
''Jennings,  and  Elizabeth  Copeland,  and  my  niece 
"  Ann  Copeland."  By  this  marriage  there  were 
three  sons — Thomas,  born  1754  ;  Ralph,  born  1756, 
died  1767  ;  William,  born  1757  ;  and  one  daughter, 

Mary,  born  1758,  who  married  Richard  Hey- 
wooD,  Esq.,  of  Lark  Hill,  a  banker,  and  eldest 
son  of  Mr.  Arthur  Heywood,  the  first  of  the 
well-known  banking  firm  of  Liverpool.*  Her 
husband  died,  without  issue,  in  the  year  1800, 
but  Mrs.  Heywood,  with  the  usual  longevity  of 
her  family,  survived  him  31  years. 

Mr.  William  Earle  of  West  Derby  died  on  the 
28th  April,  1788,  aged  67,  as  recorded  on  a  tablet 
at  St.  Nicholas'  Church  ;  and  his  Will,  proved  27th 
December,  1790,  is  at  Chester.  In  this  Will,  after 
directing  a  "  decent  and  frugal  interment  &c.  &c.", 
he  desires  ''  that  as  soon  as  convenient  after  death 
'*  a  value  shall  be  put  upon  all  my  real  and 
'*  personal  estates,  household  furniture,  .  . .  stock, 
"  farming  utensils  &c.  &c.  .  .  .  and  after  all  my 
''just  and  lawful  debts  are  discharged,  the  use  of 
"  all  plate,  linen,  or  other  movables  I  give  to  my 
"  dear  wife  .  .  .  and  also  the  interest  and  income 
"  of  all  my  real  and  personal  estates  in  trust  to  my 
"  trustees  during  her  life,  so  that  nothing  shall  be 
"  ahenated  at  her  death."  After  Mrs.  Earle's 
death  (which  took  place  a  year  after),  he  left  to 
his  son  Thomas  "  his  real  estates  and  house  at 
"  Derby,  comprising  his  residence  with  farm  and 
"  outbuildings,  gardens  and  fields  near  Derby  Mill, 
"  the  house  occupied  by  Thomas  Champion  the 
"  miller,  and  that  called  '  The  Brick  House  '  with 
"  the  fields  occupied  by  John  Tatlock  .  .  .  also 
"  the  house  occupied  by  Peter  Winstanley,  next 

*  See  Diary  of  Oliver  Heywood,  by  Rev.  Joseph  Hunter.  Pub.  Chetham 
Society,  vol.  vii. 
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^'  adjoining  to  the  eastward  of  the  '  Brick  House,' 
"  and  my  seat  or  pew  in  Derby  Chapel." 

The  remainder  of  his  real  estate,  consisting  of 
his  house  in  Liverpool,  with  all  the  improvements 
"  thereon,"  and  his  premises  in  Redcross  Street, 
he  directs  shall  go  to  his  son  William,  and  also 
his  pew  in  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  and  St. 
"  Nicholas."  Some  minor  bequests  are  made  to 
his  sister,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Stanley,  to  his 
brother  Ralph,  and  to  the  children  of  his  brother 
Thomas. 

Closing  the  history  of  the  generation  succeeding 
John  Earle,  and  taking  leave  of  the  eldest  branch, 
now  represented  by  the  Willises  of  Halsnead,  we 
proceed  with  the  descendants  of  the  younger  sons, 
Thomas  Earle  of  Leghorn,  and  William  of  West 
Derby. 

L  flDaiia  lEaiie,  the  elder  daughter  and  co- 
heiress of  Thomas  Earle  of  Leghorn,  married  her 
cousin,  ZTbcma^  ]£arlC,  eldest  son  of  William  Earle 
of  West  Derby,  and  we  may  therefore  consider 
their  history  united. 

n.  WlilliaiTl  ]£aiiCt  the  second  surviving  son 
of  William  Earle  of  West  Derby,  also  married  a 
cousin,  on  his  mother's  side — Anne,  daughter  of 
John  Copland  of  Liverpool.  To  clear  the  ground 
for  the  senior  branch,  I  will  take  him  and  his 
family  first. 

EARLE  OF  EVERTON. 

He  was  born  in  1760,  and  joined  his  father's 
house  of  business,  of  which  he  and  his  elder  brother 
were  made  partners  at  an  early  age.  When  he  was 
but  21,  the  business  of  his  uncle,  at  the  death  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Earle  of  Leghorn,  was  amalgamated 
with  his  father's,  and  their  offices  centred  in 
Hanover  Street ;  the  old  premises  and  warehouses 
in  Redcross  Street  were  also  retained,  and  with 
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the  combined  business  of  the  two  eariier  houses, 
their  trade  and  connections  became  exceedingly 
prosperous. 

He  married  in  1797  Anne  Copland,  whose  mother 
was,  I  gather,  that  Elizabeth  Copeland  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Will  of  William  Earle  of  West 
Derby  as  the  sister  of  his  wife.  To  this  lady  there 
is  a  monument  on  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  of 
St.  Nicholas'  Church,  Liverpool — a  tablet  with  the 
following  inscription  : — 

"  Sacred  to  the  memory  of 
Anne,  the  wife  of  William  Earle, 
who  has  erected  this  monument  in  testimony 
of  that  innate  goodness  and  those  virtues 
which  endeared  her  to  her  family,  to  her  connections, 
and  to  society. 
She  died  on  the  ist  May,  1819, 
aged  50." 

Above  is  a  very  well-executed  sculptured  figure  of 
an  angel  kneeling,  weeping,  over  a  monumental 
urn  ;  and  the  name  of  John  Gibson,  R.A.,  the 
celebrated  sculptor,  is  in  the  corner. 

John  Gibson  was  a  great  friend  of  the  Earle 
family,  to  whom  he  owed  something  in  his  early 
life.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Lawrence  of  Mossley 
Hill — dated  the  27th  September,  1831,  and  written 
from  Rome — he  says  of  this  monument  :  ''I  have 
''just  finished  one  in  marble,  to  go  to  Liverpool,  to 
''the  memory  of  Mrs.  Earle.  For  this  monument 
"  Canova  has  given  me  great  praise  ;  he  says  that 
"  the  figure,  which  is  an  angel,  is  full  of  feeling 
"  and  grace." 

Mr.  William  Earle  did  not  live  in  the  house  in 
Liverpool  left  him  by  his  father,  but  purchased  a 
property  on  the  Netherfield  Road  at  Everton  from 
Mr.  G.  Slater;  "upon  which" — says  Robert  Syers, 
the  historian  of  Everton  in  1830 — "  a  stately  man- 
"  sion  had  been  erected,  which  has  long  been  the 
"residence  of  William  Earle,  Esq.,  one  of  the 
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"  oldest  standing  of  the  most  eminent  merchants  of 
Liverpool "  ;  and  here  he  tells  us  that  Mr.  Earle 
lived  the  earlier  part  of  his  life — very  jealous  "of 
"  everthing  that  interfered  with  the  rural  seclusion 
"  that  then  characterized  Everton,  and  ever  ready 
"  on  high  occasions  to  come  forward  and  aid  in  his 
"  township's  concerns." 

William  Earle  of  Everton  was  a  Magistrate  and 
a  Deputy  Lieutenant,  and  for  some  time  Colonel  of 
the  Liverpool  Fusiliers,  a  regiment  raised  in  1803 
for  the  defence  of  the  coast,  during  the  panic  occa- 
sioned by  the  great  armaments  of  the  French. 

In  politics  he  was  a  Whig,  but  does  not  seem 
to  have  voted  altogether  consistently,  for  in  the 
election  of  1806  he  gave  one  vote  for  the  party 
following  Pitt,  and  the  other  for  Roscoe,  the  Whig. 
He  was  deputed  on  this  occasion  to  meet  Sir  Isaac 
Coffin,  and  endeavour  to  persuade  him  to  stand  for 
the  Whigs. 

"So  straight  they  sent  brave  Colonel  Earle, 
A  man  of  manners  silky, 
The  gallant  Admiral  to  greet 
In  accents  smooth  and  milky. 

He  was,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  his  "  silky 
"  manners  "  received  considerable  chaff  from  the 
independent  Tories  throughout  the  exciting  time 
of  the  contest.  A  large  placard  was  posted  in  the 
town  by  that  party,  advertising  a  great  sale  after 
the  election,  the  different  lots  offered  being  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  faction.  Colonel  Earle 
figures  amusingly  as  follows  : — 

"TO  BE  SOLD  BY  AUCTION 
"At  2  o'clock,  at  Chapel  Steps,  Paradise  St. 


"  Lot.  V.  That  excellent  horse  '  Willyo  sometimes 
used  as  a  charger,  marked  on  the  quarter  and  tail 
nicked.  He  is  very  tender  mouthed,  and  seems 
remarkably  docile,  an  astonishing  leaper,  and  matchable 
with  any  filly  in  the  kingdom." 
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In  1818  he  proposed  the  Earl  of  Sefton  (then 
only  an  Irish  Peer)  as  Whig  member  for  Liverpool ; 
but  by  this  time  the  Conservative  element  had 
become  too  strong  for  his  party  in  the  borough, 
and  he  was  rejected.  After  this  I  find  no  mention 
of  his  name  in  political  matters. 

He  lived  to  the  age  of  79,  and  died  the  loth 
January,  1839,  at  Rome,  where  for  a  number  of 
years  before  his  death  he  had  usually  lived  in  the 
winter  for  his  health,  and  where  his  grave  is  to  be 
found  now  in  the  beautiful  Protestant  cemetery 
near  the  Porta  S.  Paolo,  dear  to  all  Englishmen 
as  the  resting  place  of  Keats  and  Shelley. 

William  Earle  of  Everton  had  only  one  son, 
Charles,  born  1798,  and  two  daughters,  Elizabeth 
and  Ann  Mary. 

I.  Charles  Earle,  who  was  educated  at  Eton, 
which  he  left  in  1815,  married  Emily,  daughter 
of  James  Primrose  Maxwell,  Esq.,  of  Tub- 
bendence,  co.  Kent,  and  by  her  had  five 
sons  and  one  daughter  (for  whom  see  Burke's 
Baronetage).  He  never  entered  any  pro- 
fession, and  devoted  much  of  his  life  to  sport. 
He  was  fond  of  hunting  and  a  capital  shot, 
and  throughout  his  life  a  great  patron  of 
cricket.    He  died  at  the  age  of  83,  in  1881. 

I.  Elizabeth  married  Joseph  Ashton,  Esq.,  of 
Woolton  Hall,  eldest  son  of  Nicholas  Ashton, 
Esq.,  by  his  second  wife,  and  brother  of 
Ellis  Ashton  of  Huyton  and  Henry  Ashton 
of  Woolton  Wood.  The  last  named  married 
Elizabeth,  sister  of  William  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of 
Allerton. 

II.  Ann  Mary  married  Colonel  Caldwell,  of  H.M. 
Bengal  Army,  and  died  in  187 1.  They  lived 
chiefly  in  Italy,  and  are  buried  at  the  English 
cemetery  in  Rome. 
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III. 

EARLE  OF  SPEKELANDS. 

ICbOmae  I6arle,  eldest  son  of  William  Earle  of 
West  Derby,  was  born  in  1754,  and  was  sent  when 
II  years  of  age  to  the  old-established  Manchester 
Grammar  School,  where  we  find  his  entry  regi- 
stered, together  with  his  brother  Ralph's,  on  the 
14th  January,  1765.  In  1775-6  he  travelled  abroad, 
visited  Venice  and  other  places  in  Italy,  and  some 
two  years  later  returned  home,  took  up  his  freedom 
(28th  April,  1779),  and  was  designated  a  merchant, 

being  duly  sworn  and  enrolled  as  a  free  Burgess 

on  Birthright." 

At  the  age  of  27,  and  though  his  father  was  still 
alive,  he  was  managing  the  affairs  of  the  house  in 
Hanover  Street,  and  also  of  that  of  his  uncle  at 
Leghorn.  Early  in  August,  1785,  he  became 
engaged  to  his  cousin  Maria,  whom,  on  the  20th 
April  following,  he  married,  both  her  parents  then 
being  dead. 

Two  years  later  he  became  Mayor  of  Liverpool, 
at  the  age  of  33. 

He  and  his  brother  William,  as  merchants  and 
shipowners,  still  maintained  the  premises  in  Hano- 
ver Street,  which,  indeed,  remained  the  family 
house  of  business  until  well  into  the  present 
century ;  but  they  were  not  content  merely  to 
follow  on  the  lines  of  their  ancestors,  but  branched 
into  several  others.  They  founded  a  firm  styled 
Earles  and  Molyneux,  iron  merchants  ;  another 
Earles  and  Carter,  the  forerunner  of  the  present 
Messrs.  Earles  and  King,  and  had  other  extensive 
interests  in  the  oil,  silk,  and  sugar  trades. 

Thomas  Earle  was  an  active  and  zealous 
magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant,  and  during  the 
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stirring  times  of  the  close  of  last  century  appears 
an  energetic  promoter  of  the  welfare  of  his  native 
town.  When  in  1796  Napoleon's  plans  of  invasion 
threatened  the  safety  of  this  country,  Liverpool, 
among  the  first  of  the  seaports,  took  up  the  cry  for 
defence,  and  among  the  leaders  of  the  organization 
that  followed,  Thomas  Earle,  with  Mr.  Dawson, 
Sir  Joseph  Birch,  Bart.,  Mr.  Jonas  Bold,  Sir 
George  Dunbar,  Bart.,  and  others,  took  a  prominent 
part.  They  enrolled  a  corps  of  1000  Volunteers, 
who  immediately  offered  themselves,  and  Mr.  Earle 
became  their  major.  He  appears  to  have  kept  this 
command  until,  in  1802,  at  the  Peace  of  Amiens, 
the  force  was  disbanded,  having  increased  largely 
in  numbers,  and  being  over  2000  strong.  And 
when,  in  1803,  war  broke  out  again  with  France, 
and  Bonaparte's  "Boulogne  Army"  once  more 
prepared  for  attack,  Liverpool  again  displayed  the 
most  enthusiastic  patriotism,  and  a  great  meeting 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  National  Defence 
Act  was  held,  at  which  Lieut. -Col.  Thomas  Earle 
was  unanimously  called  to  the  chair,  and  under  his 
command  two  new  regiments  of  Volunteers  were 
formed,  one  of  which  for  several  years  he  led.  Of 
the  strength  of  this  force  I  have  no  record  ;  it  was 
probably  a  large  one,  for  we  read  that  throughout 
England  over  300,000  men  were  enrolled. 

At  this  period  the  population  of  Liverpool  had 
increased  to  77,000,  and  the  town  no  longer 
retained  the  pleasant  and  salubrious  character  for 
which  the  once  "little  creek  of  Leverpoole  "  was 
famed.  Thomas  Earle,  probably  for  this  reason, 
now  removed  from  his  residence  in  Hanover  Street, 
and  went  further  into  the  country.  In  1798  he 
purchased  from  Mr.  Wakefield  a  property  on  the 
Smetham  (now  Smithdown)  Lane,  situated  in  the 
manor  of  Toxteth,  and  some  88  acres  in  extent. 
This  property,  which  is  now  mostly  sold  and  built 
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over,  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Toxteth 
Brook,  which  divided  it  from  the  estate  of  the 
Gascoignes  ;  and  on  the  east  by  Mr.  Burning's  and 
Mr.  John  Shaw  Leigh's  land.  It  ran  at  the  north- 
east corner  up  to  the  Wavertree  Lane,  and  on  the 
north  parallel  about  with  the  present  Tunnel  Road. 
Smetham  Lane  bounded  it  on  the  west,  with  the 
exception  of  one  field  on  the  other  side  of  the  lane 
(now  the  site  of  Whittier,  Greenleaf  and  Cullen 
Streets). 

After  residing  for  a  short  time  at  Brookfarm,  an 
old  house  then  on  the  estate,  Mr.  Earle  erected, 
on  a  part  of  it  called  the  Spekelands,  a  large  house 
which  he  so  named,  a  big  square  building  of  white 
stone,  which  was  only  pulled  down  in  1882,  and 
which  commanded  fine  views  of  the  river  and 
country  round  ;  where  he  lived  until  his  death. 
Standing  high,  the  land  from  this  point  slopes 
gradually  down  to  the  Mersey  across  the  once  wild 
moss  land  of  the  Toxteth  Park,  and  with  the 
splendid  background  of  the  Cheshire  hills  and 
Welsh  mountains  in  the  distance,  the  prospect 
must  in  those  days  have  been  worthy  of  the  admi- 
ration with  which  the  old  topographers  describe  it. 
The  site  of  Spekelands  is  now  rapidly  becoming 
covered  with  shops  and  villas. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earle  was  a  Whig  in  politics, 
though  by  no  means  one  of  that  extreme  party  then 
forming  under  the  Radical  banner.  He  took  much 
interest  in  elections,  and  was  on  more  than  one 
occasion  asked  to  represent  the  borough  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  gave  instead  his  support  to  his  friend 
William  Roscoe,  whom  in  1806  the  electors  brought 
in  at  the  head  of  the  poll  in  spite  of  the  effort  of 
the  old  Corporation  party  and  their  candidates, 
General  Tarleton  and  Mr.  Gascoyne.  In  the 
election  of  1812,  Thomas  Earle  proposed  Mr. 
Creevey,  but  he  was  not  elected  ;  and  after  that, 
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the  Tories  coming  into  power,  he  seems  to  have 
^taken  no  active  part  in  poHtics. 
'  On  the  gth  July,  1822,  he  died  at  the  age  of  68, 
and  was  buried  at  Walton  Church,  in  a  family  vault 
there.  A  tablet  is  erected  to  his  memory  in  the 
chancel  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Liverpool,  giving 
a  long  eulogium  on  his  life  and  character  ;  and 
above  it  is  a  figure  of  Justice  protecting  Innocence, 
executed  by  John  Gibson,  R.A.  Mrs.  Earle  sur- 
vived her  husband  many  years,  living  at  Spekelands 
till  the  7th  September,  1849,  when  she  died,  aged 
88. 

Thomas  Earle  of  Spekelands  had  five  sons  and 
three  daughters. 

I.  MllUam  jEarle,  the  eldest,  was  born  7th 
February,  1787,  and  was  educated  at  Mr.  Gretton's 
Cheshire  school  at  Audlem  (some  little  distance  from 
Nantwich),  which  was  evidently  a  fashionable  seat 
of  learning,  though  the  terms  the  boys  paid  were,  ac- 
cording to  our  modern  ideas,  exceedingly  moderate. 
The  terms  were  25  guineas  a  year  and  no  entrance 
"  fee,"  and  this  included  washing  until  a  boy  was  ten 
years  old,  and  after  that  he  was  to  pay  8s.  a  quarter; 
"  if  a  boy  has  a  bed  to  himself  he  pays  5  guineas 
"  a  year  more  ;  if  a  room  and  a  bed,  10  guineas  as 

entrance  fee,  which  clears  him  for  the  time  he 
"  stays  at  school."  Here  he  met  as  fellow-boarders 
two  of  Sir  Thomas  Broughton's  sons,  young 
Davenport  of  Capesthorne,  two  of  Mr.  Hill's  sons, 
and  one  of  Sir  John  Chetwode's — the  latter  not  six 
years  old  (1794).  Thence  he  went  to  Charterhouse, 
and  travelled  a  great  deal  abroad. 

He  became  a  merchant,  like  his  forefathers,  and 
though  he  was  often  much  away  from  home,  his 
connection  with  Liverpool  was  never  severed  :  in 
all  commercial,  political,  and  social  matters  he  had 
much  to  do  with  its  affairs.    He  was  elected  to  the 
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Council  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  was  BaiHff 
in  1824,  and  Mayor — the  first  Mayor  after  the 
passing  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  in  1836. 

To  him  in  great  measure  was  due  the  passing  of 
the  Rivington  Pike  Water  Scheme,  which  was 
long  opposed  by  the  ratepayers  of  Liverpool,  and 
afterwards  proved  so  great  a  benefit  to  the  town. 
A  liberal  in  politics,  he  was  well  known  as  a  hard 
hitter  at  election  time,  and  especially  renowned 
for  his  caustic  wit  and  power  of  repartee,  being 
quick  and  tart  in  reply,"  as  one  of  his  biographers 
says,  "  and  so  much  so  that  the  man  must  be  clever 
"  who  does  not  come  off  second  best  in  a  contest 
"  with  him." 

In  a  little  book,  on  Liverpool  celebrities,  pub- 
lished anonymously  many  years  ago,  we  find  an 
account  of  Mr.  William  Earle's  character,  which 
it  will  be  interesting  to  repeat : — 

"  Mr,  Earle says  the  memoir,  "  is  a  man  of  great  ability, 
"  remarkable  acuteness  wit,  observation,  and  taste.  He  has  had 
"  the  advantage  of  a  good  education,  is  a  good  linguist,  and  his 
"  knowledge  of  European  languages  has  been  much  improved  by 
"  his  many  continental  tours.  Nature  has  not  been  bountiful  to 
"  Mr.  Earle  in  one  respect,  but  she  has  been  liberal  in  others. 
"  With  an  apparently  delicate  and  fragile  frame  she  has  united  a 
"  keen  and  discriminating  mind,  a  raciness  of  voice  and  manner 
"  that  is  inimitable,  and  courage  the  most  undaunted.  There  is 
"  a  degree  of  independence  about  him  that  spares  neither  friend 
"  or  foe,  and  he  cares  little  for  pubhc  opinion  so  long  as  he 

"  thinks  he  is  doing  right  He  is  naturally  warm  and 

"  sensitive  and  occasionally  irritable,  but  this  is  a  passing  emotion, 
"  and  no  bitterness  rankles  behind.  He  is  generally  amusing  in 
"  his  remarks,  hits  right  and  left,  and  whether  it  be  Alderman 
"  Parker  for  his  numerous  blunderings,  Mr.  Picton  for  his  many 
"  orations,  or  Mr.  Hornby  for  his  yielding  temperament,  each 
"  comes  in  for  an  equal  share  of  castigation.  It  has  often  been 
"  said  we  see  only  a  part  of  Mr.  Earle  in  public  and  that  not  the 

best  part,  because  his  eccentricity  and  love  of  mischief  hide 
"  the  real  generosity  of  the  man  ;  and  his  carelessness  of  appear- 
"  ances  and  his  severity  of  language  rather  detract  from  that 
"  high-minded  tone  which  is  nevertheless  natural  to  him.  .  .  . 
"  There  is  a  style  about  him  which  stamps  him  as  of  no  common 
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sort,  and  though  he  is  now  advanced  in  years  his  mental 
activity  is  remarkable.  .  .  .   His  honesty  and  inflexibility  of 
"  purpose,  independence  of  character  and  comprehensiveness  of 
"  information  those  who  know  him  best  are  the  most  willing  to 
*'  acknowledge." 

In  1829  (15th  July)  Mr.  Earle  married  Anne, 
sixth  daughter  of  Joseph  Bradish,  Esq.,  of  Kilkenny, 
and  built  himself  a  large  house  in  Abercromby 
Square,  at  the  corner  of  Oxford  Street,  where  he 
lived.  He  continued  the  family  business  in  Hanover 
Street  with  Mr.  Thomas  Leathom,  and  subse- 
quently his  nephews,  the  present  Sir  Thomas 
Earle  and  the  late  Mr.  William  Langton,  as 
partners. 

He  was  deputy  lieutenant,  and  magistrate  for 
the  county  and  the  borough. 

Mr.  William  Earle  left  no  issue.  His  wife  died 
on  the  15th  August,  1855,  of  cholera,  at  Munich, 
where  she  was  buried  ;  and  he  survived  her  till 
26th  September,  1864,  when  he  died  in  the  78th 
year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  at  Walton.  There 
is  a  monument  there  to  his  memory,  in  the  parish 
church. 

n.  Thomas,  the  second  son,  was  born  29th 
June,  1788,  and  died  young  on  28th  January,  1806, 
whilst  at  school  at  Aberdeen.  (Gentleman'' s  Maga- 
zine.) 

HI.  John  died  an  infant,  15th  March,  1791. 

EARLE  OF  ALLERTON  TOWER. 

IV.  Ibarbman  J£arle,  afterwards  sir  Hardman 
Earle,  Baronet,  fourth  son  of  Mr.  Thomas  Earle  of 
Spekelands,  was  born  iith  July,  1792,  and  went  to 
a  school  near  Warrington — a  celebrated  school  in 
its  day — kept  by  a  Mr.  Lloyd,  where  the  present 
Lord  W^inmarleigh  and  other  since  notable  men 
were  among  his  schoolfellows.  Thence  he  went  to 
Charterhouse,  still  at  that  time  situated  in  Charter 
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House  Square  in  London,  and  under  the  head- 
mastership  of  Dr.  Raine. 

His  brother  WilUam  being  already  in  the  old 
house  of  the  Earles,  he  joined  the  late  Mr.  Nicholas 
Salisbury  of  Aigburth  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Turner,  as  a 
broker  in  Liverpool,  and  was  for  a  long  time  their 
acting  manager  and  partner.  He  became  in  1822 
partner  also  with  his  brother  William,  in  the  house 
of  Earles  &  Carter — afterwards  Earles  &  King — 
the  seed-crushing  business  founded  in  the  year  1800 
as  a  branch  of  his  father's  and  uncle's  house. 

He  was  a  man  of  ceaseless  energy,  and  his 
business  life  was  active  and  untiring;  but  over  and 
above  his  pursuit  of  this  he  had  numerous  other 
general  occupations.  Liverpool  knew  him  as  a 
leading  spirit  in  her  politics,  as  an  ardent  supporter 
of  her  institutions,  and  as  a  willing  worker  for  her 
charities  and  her  trusts.  Though  not  so  eager  an 
exponent  of  his  opinions  as  his  brother  William, 
he  took  a  keen  interest  in  all  that  affected  the 
community  around  him,  and  earnestly  watched  its 
progress  and  forwarded  its  reforms. 

Liverpool  may  claim  no  small  share  in  many  of 
the  great  movements  which  have  revolutionized 
society  in  the  last  sixty  years  ;  but  chief,  perhaps, 
among  these,  and  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  her 
own  development,  may  be  reckoned  that  initiated  by 
the  invention  of  the  railway ;  and  it  is  with  the 
railway  that  Sir  Hardman's  name  is  most  generally 
associated,  as  one  of  its  original  supporters  and 
pioneers.  To  a  man  of  his  temperament  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  possible  future  of  Stephenson's 
great  discovery  had  especial  attractions ;  and  to  this 
generation,  who  have  seen  its  wonderful  career  and 
the  changes  it  has  effected  in  our  daily  life,  his 
judgment  and  the  enthusiastic  support  he  gave  it 
have  been  amply  justified.  There  is  a  legend  that 
when  George  Stephenson  and  his  friends  were  still 
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struggling  with  many  difficulties  and  against  great 
opposition  at  the  commencement  of  their  work 
on  the  celebrated  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line, 
Hardman  Earle — then  a  young  man — walked  out 
one  day  along  the  whole  route  from  Liverpool,  to 
judge  for  himself  of  its  prospects  ;  divining  its  great 
success,  he  returned  home  to  sell  all  his  shares 
in  the  water  companies  then  carrying  between  the 
two  towns,  and  invested  every  penny  of  them  in  the 
railway.  He  joined  the  board  of  directors  of  this 
Company,  which  was  projected  by  his  friend  Joseph 
Sanders,  and  of  which  his  relative  Mr.  Charles 
Lawrence  was  first  chairman,  and  was  present  at 
the  opening — when  Mr.  Huskisson  was  killed — in 
1828.  He  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Grand 
Junction  Railway,  afterwards  amalgamated  with 
the  London  and  Birmingham  and  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  lines  as  the  present  London  and 
North-Western  Company  ;  and  he  was  upon  the 
board  of  the  latter  Company  at  his  death,  being 
then  the  oldest  railway  director  living. 

Sir  Hardman  was  throughout  his  life  a  consistent 
supporter  of  the  Liberal  party;  and  in  i86g,  at  the 
commencement  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  first  ministry, 
he  received  recognition  of  his  services  by  the 
offer  of  a  baronetcy,  which  honour  was  conferred 
upon  him  by  the  accolade  of  Her  Majesty  in  June 
of  that  year. 

He  married  on  the  24th  August,  1819,  Mary, 
second  daughter  of  William  Langton,  Esq.,  of 
Kirkham,*  by  whom  he  left  a  large  family,  among 
whom  are — the  present  Sir  Thomas  Earle,  Bart. ; 
the  late  Major-General  Earle,  killed  in  Egypt ;  and 
Arthur  Earle,  Esq.,  of  Childwall  Lodge. 

In  spite  of  his  various  occupations.  Sir  Hardman 
frequently  made  time  for  sport ;  and,  both  as  a 

*  Of  the  family  of  Langton  of  Broughton  Tower,  formerly  Barons  of 
Newton — now  represented  by  Charles  Langton,  Esq.,  of  Bark  Hill. 
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young  man  and  late  in  life,  he  was  especially 
devoted  to  the  ''chase,"  which  he  always  followed 
with  the  same  zeal  and  ardour  that  distinguished 
his  more  serious  pursuits.  He  rode  straight,  and 
was  well  known  with  the  Cheshire  hounds  almost 
until  his  death  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.* 

In  1849  Sir  Hardman  purchased  a  portion  of  the 
Allerton  Hall  Estatef  and  built  Allerton  Tower. 
There  his  wife  died  on  the  26th  March,  1850,  in 
the  fifty-second  year  of  her  age  ;  and  he  himself 
25th  January,  1877,  both  being  buried  at  Woolton 
Parish  Churchyard. 

His  was  a  life  of  usefulness  and  rare  activity, 
missed  by  many  at  its  close.  "  We  can,"  wrote 
one  of  his  contemporaries,  "  say  of  Sir  Hardman 
"  what  we  can  repeat  of  few  :  that  he  was  one  of 
"  those  who  remained  a  staunch  townsman  to  the 
"  end  ;  and  though  others  with  similar  advantages 
"  both  of  education  and  means  transplanted  them- 
"  selves  elsewhere,  he  remained  firm  in  the  place 
"  where  his  ancestors  were  successful  in  building 
"  and  maintaining  for  themselves  a  name  unsullied 
"  and  untarnished  through  many  generations." 

V.  IRlCbarb  lEarle,  Sir  Hardman's  youngest 
brother,  was  born  April,  1796,  educated  at  Mr. 
Lloyd's  school  and  Charterhouse,  and  afterwards 
went  to  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple,  was  called  to  the 
Bar,  and  practised  on  the  Northern  Circuit  until 
September,  1829,  when  he  married  and  took  up  his 
residence  in  London.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed 
private  secretary  to  the  late  Earl  of  Derby  at 
the  Colonial  Office,  until  the  formation  of  Lord 
Anglesey's  Government,  when  he  accompanied 
Mr.  Stanley  to  Dublin  on  his  appointment  as  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.    He  was  subsequently  made 

*  See  Warburton's  Hunting  Songs.     f  See  previous  note  on  page  40. 
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a  Poor  Law  Commissioner,  and  lived  successively 
at  Pipe  Grange  near  Lichfield,  Overstone  HalL 
Northampton,  and  at  Leamington  ;  until  in  1837 
he  was  appointed  to  Dublin,  where  he  remained 
until  1839.  He  was  offered  in  that  year  the 
management  of  Lord  Derby's  estates  at  Knowsley, 
which  he  accepted ;  and  building  a  house  at  Roby, 
called  Edenhurst,  lived  there  until  his  death  on  21st 
April,  1848.  He  married  Margaret  Langton,  a 
sister  of  Sir  Hardman's  wife,  and  by  her  left  a  son, 
the  present  Lieut. -Col.  Frederic  William  Earle  of 
Edenhurst.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Earle  are  both 
buried  at  Huyton. 

Thomas  Earle  of  Spekelands  had  also  three 
daughters. 

L  Mary,  born  6th  June,  1794,  married,  i8th 
November,  1820,  Sir  WilHam  Plunkett  De 
Bathe,  Bart.,  of  County  Meath  (who  died 
loth  May,  1870),  and  died  14th  September, 
1854,  leaving  issue,  the  present  General  Sir 
Henry  de  Bathe,  &c. 

n.  Anne,  born  15th  November,  1798,  married, 
24th  May,  1821,  Joseph  Langton,  Esq,,  whose 
sisters  married  Sir  Hardman  and  Mr.  Richard 
Earle.  She  died  on  i6th  August,  1875,  aged 
77,  and  left  issue,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
William  Langton,  the  well-known  Chairma|a 
of  the  Liverpool  Dock  Board,  and  the  present 
Charles  Langton,  Esq.,  of  Barkhill. 

HL  Jane,  born  8th  September,  1800,  married, 
4th  April,  183 1,  George  Hall  Lawrence,  Esq. 
(who  died  15th  January,  1869,  cet.  68),  and 
died  without  issue,  5th  February,  1883,  aged 

83. 

At  the  death  of  Mrs.  Lawrence  passed  away  the 
last  of  her  generation,  and  of  those  that  follow  it 
is  not  necessary  here  to  speak. 
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We  should  not  close  this  sketch  of  the  Earles 
without  a  notice  of 

THEIR  ARMS  AND  CRESTS. 

Grants  of  arms  under  the  name  of  Earle  are 
numerous  at  the  Heralds'  College.  The  following 
list  (taken  from  Robson's  British  Herald),  gives 
the  most  important : — 

1.  Earl  (Swallowfield  Place,  Berks.) 

Arms — Gules,  three  escallops  within  bordure  engr.  Argent. 
Ori"/ — Lion's  head  erased  Or,  pierced  with  a  broken  dart 
proper.  (Borne  by  Timothy  Hare  Altabone  Earl,  1824.) 

2.  Earle  (High  Ongar,  Essex). 

Arms  and  Crest — Same  as  No.  i.  (Borne  by  Rev.  Henry 
John  Earle,  1824.) 

3.  Earle,  Erle  (Charborough  and  Gillingham). 

Arms — Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  escallops,  all  within 
bordure  engr.  Argent. 

Cresf — Lion's  head  erased  Or,  pierced  with  a  broken 
spear,  point  imbrued  Gules.  (Borne  by  Rev.  Christopher 
Erie,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  1824.) 

4.  Earle  (Topsfield,  Essex,  and  Craiglethorpe,  Lincolnshire). 

Arms — Gules,  three  escallops  within  bordure  engr.  Argent. 
Cresi — Nag's  head  erased  Sable,  maned  Or. 

5.  Earle  (Boston,  Lincolnshire). 

Arms — Same  as  No.  4,  with  annulet  for  difference. 
Crest — Same  as  No.  4. 

6.  Erlley,  Earl. 

Arms — Same  as  No.  i. 

Crest — Dolphin  naiant  on  spear. 

7.  Earl. 

Arms — Gules,  on  a  chevron  Argent  three  trefoils  Sable 
between  as  many  escallops  in  chief,  and  a  dolphin  in 
base,  all  within  double  tressure  engrailed  of  the  second, 
outer  bordure  Or. 

Crest — Nag's  head  erased  Sable,  maned  Or. 

8.  Earle  (Charborough). 

Arms  and  Crest — Same  as  No.  3. 
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9.    Earle  (Lincolnshire;  granted  1558)  [?  Craiglethorpe ;  see 
Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage], 
Arms — Gules,  a  fesse  between  three  sheldrakes  Argent. 
Crest — Lion's  head  erased  Or,  pierced  with  a  broken  spear, 
point  imbrued  Gules. 

10.  Erley  or  Erly  (Cheshire). 

ArjHs — Gules,  a  fesse  Argent,  in  chief  three  plates. 
Crest — A  hand  erect  proper,  holding  a  gem  ring  Or,  a 
stone  Gules. 

11.  Earle. 

Arms — Gules,  on  a  fesse  Or,  three  magpies  proper, 
membered  of  the  second. 

Collinson,  in  his  History  of  Somerset^  states  that 
John  de  Erleigh,  8  Edward  II.,  bore  on  his  shield 
three  escallops,  and  his  descendants  used  these 
arms  in  a  bordure,  engrailed  and  tinctured  Gules 
and  Argent.  Most  of  the  subsequent  grants  bear 
evidence  of  connection  with  this  the  Charborough 
coat. 

Search  at  the  Heralds'  College  reveals  no  grant 
of  arms  to  the  Earles  of  Warrington  such  as  they 
were  bearing  in  1660,  and  recorded  by  the  Heralds' 
Deputy  Holme,  viz.,  Argent,  three  pallets  Sable. 

It  is  unlikely  they  were  assumed  without  license, 
at  a  period  when  the  great  penalties  attached  to 
unauthorised  bearing  of  arms  were  severely  en- 
forced, and  it  is  possible  the  grant  may  have 
perished  at  The  Fire,  which  destroyed  many  of  the 
college  papers.  The  shield  and  crest  are  distinct 
from  those  of  the  south-country  Earles  :  Trom  some 
unknown  reason  its  tinctures  were  wrongly  altered 
by  the  family  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  upon 
a  window  in  St.  Luke's  Church  at  Liverpool  (1817), 
the  coat  of  Thomas  Earle  of  Spekelands  is  shewn 
Argent,  three  pallets  Gules.  Upon  his  book-plate 
(1790)  it  is  a  paley  of  ten  Or  and  Gules,  and  the 
harpoon  of  the  crest  is  altered  to  an  arrow. 

Mr.  Thomas  Earle's  descendants  adopted  the 
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tinctures  Or,  three  pallets  Gules,"  and  in  i86g 
his  grandson.  Sir  Hardman  Earle,  Bart.,  added 
three  escallop  shells,  obtaining  the  following  new 

To  All  and  Singular  to  whom 
these  Presents  shall  come  Albert  Wil- 
liam Woods,  Esquire,  Garter  Principal 
King  of  Arms,  and  Walter  Aston 
Blount,  Esquire,  Norroy  King  of  Arms 
of  the  North  Parts  of  England  from 
the  River  Trent  northwards,  send 
greeting.  Whereas  Hardman  Earle 
of  Allerton  Tower  in  the  Parish  of 
Child  wall,  near  Liverpool,  in  the 
County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  Esquire, 
in  the  Commission  of  the  Peace  for 
the  said  County,  hath  represented 
unto  I  he  Most  Noble  Henry  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  Earl  Marshal  and  Hereditary 
Marshal  of  England,  that  on  an  exami- 
nation of  the  Records  of  the  College 
of  Arms  he  is  informed  that  the  Armorial  Ensigns  used  by  him 
do  not  appear  recorded  to  his  family,  and  Her  Majesty  having 
signified  her  intention  to  advance  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  Baro7iet 
of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  whereby 
it  becomes;  necessary  that  his  Armorial  Ensigns  should  be  duly 
enrolled  in  the  said  College,  He  therefore  requested  the  favour 
of  His  Grace's  Warrant  for  our  granting  and  confirming  the  same 
with  such  alterations  as  may  be  requisite  to  be  borne  by  him  and 
his  descendants  and  by  the  other  descendants  of  his  late  Father 
Thomas  Earle  of  Spekelands  in  the  said  Parish  of  Childwall, 
Merchant,  deceased,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Arms.  And 
Forasmuch  as  the  said  Earl  Marshal  did  by  Warrant  under  his 
hand  and  seal  bearing  date  the  Third  day  of  November  instant 
authorize  and  direct  Us  to  grant  and  confirm  such  Armorial 
Ensigns  accordingly  Know  ye  therefore  that  We,  the  said 
Garter  and  Norroy,  in  pursuance  of  His  Grace's  Warrant  and  by 
virtue  of  the  Letters  Patent  of  our  several  offices  to  each  of  Us 
respectively  granted,  do  by  these  Presents  grant  and  confirm 
unto  the  said  Hardman  Earle  the  Arms  following  •  Or,  three 
pallets  Gules,  each  charged  with  an  escallop  in  chief  of  the  field ; 
And  for  the  Crest,  On  a  wreath  of  the  colours  a  lion's  gamb  erased 
holding  afi  arrow  in  bend  sinister,  the  barb  downwards,  pi'oper 
pendant  by  a  chain  gold  an  escocheon  Gules,  charged  with  an  escallop 
Or,  as  the  same  are  in  the  margin  hereof  more  plainly  depicted, 
to  be  borne  and  used  for  ever  hereafter  by  him  the  said  Hardman 
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Eark  and  his  descendants,  and  by  the  other  descendants  of  his 
said  late  Father  Thomas  Earle,  deceased,  with  due  and  proper 
differences,  according  to  the  Laws  of  Arms.  In  Witness 
whereof  We,  the  said  Garter  and  Norroy  Kings  of  Arms,  have  to 
these  Presents  subscribed  Our  names  and  affixed  the  seals  of 
Our  several  offices  this  Fourth  day  of  November  in  the  Thirty- 
Third  year  of  the  Reign  of  Our  Sovereign  Lady  Victoria,  by  the 
Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  &c.,  and  in  the  year  of 
Our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-nine. 

(S.)    Albert  W.  Woods,  Garter. 

(S.)     Walier  Aston  Blount,  Norroy. 

Endorsement  : 

Recorded  in  the  College  of  Arms,  London. 

(S.)    Albert  W.  Woods. 


APPENDIX. 


PARISH    REGISTERS  of  FRODSHAM,  CHESHIRE. 
Note. — These  registers  commence  1558.    Imperfect  1642-1661. 


1561.  Joane  Fletcher  -    -   Buried. 

1566,  March  5.    Richard  Earle  -  Baptized. 

1569,  May  26.  Thomas  Smythe  &  Margaret  Earle  Married. 

1569,  June  3.  John  Earle   --------  Buried. 

1572,  March 27.  Elizabeth  Yearle    ------  Buried. 

1585,  Jan.  20.  William  Earle    -------  Buried. 

1585,  Nov.  16.    William  Earle    -    -   Baptized. 

1589,  May  I.    William  Morte   Baptized. 

1592,  Oct.  15.    Ales  Earle    -   Baptized. 

1592,  Oct.  22.  Ales  Earle  Buried. 

1593,  Oct.  24.    William  Earle   Baptized. 

1599,  April  29.  John  Earle  &  Elizabeth  Johnson  -  Married. 

1600,  June  20.  Robert  Earle  fil  W"^^  -    _    _    -    _  Baptized. 

1602,  Feb.  20.  Robert  Burchell  &  Margeret  Earle  Married. 

1603,  Dec.  2.    Ellen  Earle  (?)  -    -  Baptized. 

1614,  June  6.  William  Earle  de  Kingsley  -    -    -  Buried. 

1620,  Jan.  18.  William  Eade  &  Ellen  Houghland  Married. 
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1621,  Jan.  28.  Elizabeth  Earle  fil.  William  -    -    -  Baptized. 

1623,  Dec.  II.  Ellen  Earle,  widow     -----  Buried. 

1624,  April  4.  Anne  Earle,  fil.  William  -  -  -  -  Baptized. 
1627,  April  8.  William  Earle,  fil. WillmideKingsley  Baptized. 

1629,  Feb.  7.  Hellen  Earle  de  Norlcy  -    -    -    -  Baptized. 

1630,  Nov.  19.  Marg*^  Rabone  fil.  Rabone   -    -    -  Buried. 
1632,  Feb.  10.  John  Earle  fil.  Willmi     -    -    -    -  Baptized. 

1636,  June  2.  Robert  Earle   Baptized. 

1642,  March 30.  Ellen  Earle  uxor  Willm.  -    -    -    -  Buried. 

1648,  July  23.  A  child  of  Willm.  Earle  -    -    -    -  Buried. 

1653,  Sept.  12.  Anne,  wife  of  Rich'^Janionde Newton  Buried. 

1653,  Nov.  7.  Anne  Earle  de  Kingsley  -    -    -    -  Buried. 

1653,  Dec.  TO.  Rich^Janion  the  Elder  of  Newtouns  Buried. 

1653,  Dec.  20.  Rich^,  son  of  Ralphe  Janion  of 

Newton    --------  Baptized. 

1657,  Feb.  19.  A  child  of  Willm.  Earle  of  Kingsley  Buried. 

1659,  Jan.  28.  Robert  Earle  of  Kingsley    -    -    -  Buried. 

i66t,  Oct.  25.  Marie,  fil.  Willm.  Earle  de  Kingsley  Baptized. 

1662,  Sept.  7.  John  Earle  &  Alice  Ince  de  Alna-  Married. 

1664.  James  Earle  fil.  Gulielmi     -    -    -  Baptized. 

1668,  Sept.  7.  WilUam  Earle  of  Kingsley-hurst   -  Buried. 


THE   RUNCORN   CHURCH  REGISTERS. 


Note. — These  registers  commence  in  1567  :  one  page  only,  dated  1550,  being 
extant  of  earlier  date.    The  following  entries  occur  in  1585- 1648. 


1585.    Earle   Buried. 

i6oi-4(?)  15  Sept.    Johes  Earle  &  Margaret  Fletcher  Married. 

1 6 10.  Helen,  dau.  of  John  Earle  -    -  Baptized. 

1614,  28  June.    Gilbert  (?)  Earle     -----  Baptized. 

1 6 15,  28  Feb.     Robert  Earle  &  Alicia  Burrows  Married. 
1619,  28  March.  Robert  Bropin  (?)  &  Ales.  Earle  Married. 
1619,  28  Feb.     Richard,  son  of  John  Earle  -    -  Baptized. 
1623,  4  Feb.     John  Earle    -------  Buried. 

1626,  2  March.  John,  son  of  Robert  Earle    -    -  Baptized. 

1627,  30  Sept.    Alicia,  dau.  of  Robert  Earle     -  Baptized. 
1626,  II  Jan.     Thomas  Earle  of  Halton  -    -    -  Buried. 
1629,  15  March. Robert,  son  of  Robert  Earle     -  Baptized. 
1629,  13  April.  Margargia  Earle  -    -----  Buried. 

1629,  9  July.    Maria,  dau.  of  Robert  Earle     -  Buried. 

1629,       16  July.    Agnes  Earle   Buried. 

1632.  Eliz.  Earle  of  Halton  -    -    -    -  Baptized. 
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1633,  18  Aug.    Eliz.  dau.  of  Robert  Earle  de 

Stockham  -------  Baptized. 

1634,  3  Oct.  William  Earle  de  Halton  -  -  -  Buried. 
1643,  I  J^^^'  John  Earle  de  Stockham  -  -  -  Buried. 
1643,  24  Feb.  Robert  Earle  de  Stockham  -  -  Buried. 
1648,         9  May.    — ?  child  of  John  Maliguy  Earle  Baptized, 


PARISH  REGISTERS  of  DARESBURY,  Co.  LANCASTER. 

1608,  Jan.      5.    Coppockc  of  Cruet  Lanes, 

and  Margery  Earle  of  Norton  -  Married. 

1608,  Dec.    22.    Robert,  son  of  Robert  Earle  of 

Norton    --------  Baptized. 

16 1 2,  Feb.  12.  William  Earle  and  Margery  Wood- 
ward (by  hcense,  dispensation 
to  Vicar  of  Frodsham)   -    -    -  Married. 

16 12,  April     2.    Elina,  dau.  of  Robert  Earle  of 

Moss-bide    -------  Baptized. 

1622,  Feb.    22.    William  Earle  of  Moss-side-    -    -  Baptized. 

1632,  July     25.    Elizabeth  Earle  of  Halton  -    -    -  Baptized. 

1668,  Nov.  — .    Thomas  Earle  and  Margreta  Pike-  Married. 

1669,  Sept.   12.    John,  son  of  Thomas   Earle  of 

Keignick  --------  Baptized. 

167 1,  March 22.    Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Thos.  Earle  of 

Keignick  --------  Buried. 

1672,  Sept.   15.    Robert,   son  of  Thos.  Earle  of 

Keignick  _    .    .  Baptized. 

1675,  Feb.    ^4-    Thomas  Earle  senior  of  Keignick  -  Buried. 

1676,  May    T2.    Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Earle  of 

Keignick  --------  Buried. 

1678,  Jan.    26.    Alitia,  dau.  of  Thomas  Earle  of 

Keignick  --------  Buried. 

1678,  Nov.     8.    Maria,  wife  of  Thomas  Earle  -    -  Buried. 
1680,  July    31.    Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Earle  of 

Keignick  --------  Baptized. 

1682,  Jan.     27.    John,  son  of  Thomas   Earle  of 

Keignick  -    ^    -----    -  Buried. 

1700,  Sept.      I    Robert    Hall   of    Keignick  and 

Esther  Hall  of  Appleton   -    -  Married. 

(For  these  extracts  from  the  Runcorn  and  Daresbury  Registers 
I  am  indebted  to  my  brother  Hardman  Earle.) 
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PARISH   REGISTERS  of  WARRINGTON, 

COMMENCING  1625. 


B.R.=  Bishop's  Registry. 


1625,   Nov.  20.  John,  son  of  Gregory  Earle  -  Baptized 

1625-  6,  March 9.  John,  son  of     do.      do.     -  Buried. 

1626-  7,  Feb.  20.  John,  son  of  do.  do.  -  Baptized. 
1632,    March-  Peter,  son  of     do.      do.     -  Baptized. 

1632,  Nov.  -.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Rich- 

ard Earle  ------  Baptized. 

1633,  March-.  Adam,  son  of  Gregory  Earle  -  Christened. 

1634,  June   -.  Adam,  son  of     do.      do.    -  Buried. 
1636,    Oct.  10.  Katherine,  wife  of  John  Earle  Buried. 
1636,    Nov.  28.  Edward,  son  of  John  Earle   -  Buried  (b.r.) 
1636,    Dec.  28.  Thomas  Earle  and  EUzabeth 

Litherland  ------  Married. 

1640,   April  6.  Matthew  Earle  of  Gt.  Sankey  Buried  (b.r.  j 

1640,   Aug.   -.  Molgow  Earle     -----  Buried. 

1646,   April  II.  Thomas  Earle  and  Elizabeth 

Ffourd  -   Married. 

1648,    March-  Mary,  dau.  of  Richard  Earle  -  Baptized. 

1650.  Gregory  Earle    -----  Buried. 

1652,   Oct.    -.  Richard  Earle  of  Bridge  St.  -  Buried. 

1652,    Dec.    I.  Alice,  dau.  of  Thomas  Earle  -  Baptized. 

1654,    Feb.  23.  An  infant  dau.  of  do.    do.    -  Buried. 

1656,   Jan.  II.  Elizabeth,  dau.     do.    do.    -  Baptized. 

1659,   Aug.   -.  John,  son  of        do.    do.   -  Baptized. 

1 67 1,   Feb.    4.  Ralph,  son  of  Ralph  Earle 

and  Avis  Hagle  -    -    -    -  Baptized  (b.r. 

1673,    M^-y  16.  EUzabeth,  wife  of  John  Earle  Buried. 

1673,  Sept.  15.  Ellen  Earle  and  James  Willmin  Married. 

1674,  Oct.  29.  John,  son  of  John  Earle  -    -  Baptized. 

1675,  Nov.  23.  Jane,  dau.  of  do.  do.  -  -  Baptized. 
1680,   Oct.    7.  Peter,  son  of  John  Earle  -    -  Baptized. 

1679,  ^^^y  29.  Richard  Earle  of  Bridge  St.  -  Buried. 

1680,  Oct.  19.  Margaret  Earle  -----  Buried. 
1683,   Jan.    8.  Katherine,  daughter  of  John 

Earle  -    -  Baptized. 

1683,   Feb.  28.  Thomas,  son  of  John  Earle  -  Baptized. 

1690,   Jan.  26.  Jane,  dau.  of  Mr.  John  Earle  Baptized  (b.r. 

1694,   June   8.  Thomas,  son  of  Mr.  John 

Earle    Buried  (b.r.) 

1694,   July  19.  Peter,  son  of  William  Earle  -  Baptized. 

1698,   March5.  Jane,  dau.  of  Ralph  Earle    -  Baptized  (b.r. 
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1698,   Dec,  18.    Richard  Houghlam  and  Ellen 

Earle    -------  Married  (b.r.) 

1700,   Oct.  25.    Jane,  dau.  of  Ralph  Earle    -  Buried  (b.r.) 

1708,  March-     John  Earle     ------  Buried. 

1709,  Feb.  23.    Sarah  Earle,  widow  of  John 

Earle    -   Buried. 

17 10,  Dec.  6.  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Ralph  Earle  Buried. 
1720,   Dec.  26.    Thomas,  son  of  Thomas  Earle  Buried. 


CHURCH  REGISTERS  of  ST.  NICHOLAS',  LIVERPOOL. 


Note. — These  registers  commence  in  1661,  but  contain  no  entries  of  the 
name  of  Earle  before  1700. 


1700,   Dec.  10.   Mr.  John  Earl  and  Mrs.  Eleanor 

Tyrer,  both  of  liverpoole  -    -  Married. 
1702,  June    6.   Thomas,  son  of  John  Earle,  of 

Chapel  Street,  Merchant  -    -    -  "  Born." 
1702,   June  23.   Thomas,  son  of  John  Earle,  of 

Chapel  Street,  Marchant  -    -    -  Christened. 
1702,  July  14.   Elnor,  wife  John  Earle  of  Chappel 

Street,  Merchant  Buried. 

1702-3,  Feb.   4.    Thomas,  son  of  John  Earle  of 

Chappie  Street,  Merchant   -    -  Buried. 
i709-io,Feb.i6.   John  Earle  Esq.,  Mayor,  and  Mary 

ffinch  -  Married. 

17 10,  July     9.   John,  son  of  Richard  Earle,  of 

Castle  Street  Born." 

17 1 1,  Dec.  29.    Elizabeth,  d.  of  John  Earl  Esq., 

Chappell  Street  -------  Born." 

1713,  June  21.   John,  s.  of  Alderman  John  Earl, 

Water  Street  "Born." 

17 15,  Oct.    I.   Ralph,  s.  of  Alderman  Jno.  Earl, 

Water  Street,  Merchant  -    -    -  "  Born." 
17 1 7,  Nov.  10.   Sarah,  d.  to  Alderman  John  Earle, 

Water  St.,  Merchant  -    -    -    -  "  Born." 
17 1 9,  June  20.   Thomas,  s.  of  Alderman  John 

Earle,  Water  St.,  Merchant-    -  "  Born." 
1 7 19,   June  21.    Thomas,  s.  of  Alderman  John 

Earle,  Water  St.,  Merchant  -    -  Baptized. 
1 7 18-9, March  6.    Elizabeth,  d.  of  Alderman  John 

Earl,  Water  St.,  Merchant  -    -  Buried. 
1726,  Aug.  13.    Dorothy,  d.  of  Alderman  John 

Earl,  Water  St.,  Merchant  -    -  Buried. 
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HOLME'S  MSS. 

(Various  Pedigrees.  Harleian  MSS.  2161  ; 
Index  Page  205  ;  re-numbered  58.) 


Robt.  Earle  of  Stocktons 
in  com.  Cestr'.  desc. 
out  of  the  North  of 
England. 


John  Earle  of  Stockton  = 


George  Earle  of  Stockton: 


Robert  Earle: 
of  Stockton. 


Adam  Earle  — 
of  Chester,  I 
ironmonger.  | 
1660.  1 


Peter  Earle, 
Minister  of 
Northwich, 
1660. 


I  I  I   I   I   I   I  I 

Robert  Earle.  John  s.P.  Esther. 

Hanna. 

Barbara. 

Mary. 

Martha. 

Anne. 

(R.  Holme's  MS.,  p  275.    Harleian  MSS.  2107.) 

Petition  against  the  state  of  oppression  in  Cheshire  (dated 
1641-2).  Among  other  signatures  appear — John  Earle,  Robert 
Earle,  Robert  Earle,  and  at  end  of  the  list  a  third  Robert  Earle, 
in  a  clerk's  handwriting  (Norton  Township) ;  Richard  Earle, 
John  Earle  (  ?  Township) ;  WilUam  Earle,  Robert  Earle  (  ? 
Township). 

(For  the  above  extracts  from  the  Holmeian  MSS.  I  am 
indebted  to  my  brother  Hardman  Earle.) 


EXTRACTS   FROM   INDEX   OF  WILLS> 
Probate  Office,  Chester. 
Thomas  Earle  of  Halton,  Testamentum  ------  1587. 

William  Earle  of  Kingsley,       Do.         -    -    -    14  June,  161 1. 
Robert  Earle,  Marsh  House  in  Norton,  Testa- 
mentum cum  Inv.  7  Jan.,  1630. 
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Matthew  Earle.   Ad°  granted  in  London  -    -    -     3  June,  1655. 

Robert  Earle  of  Risley.    Ad°    -    -  1667. 

William  Earle  de  Kingsley.    Ad°  4  Oct.,  1668. 

Robert  Earle  of  Culcheth.  Test.  -----  27  Sept.,  1672. 
Anne  Earle  (citis  Cest.)  Test,  cum  Inv.  -  -  -  20  Dec,  1681. 
Robert  Earle  de  Stockham.  Ad°  -----  28  Jan.,  1681. 
Anne  Earle  de  Sankey  Magna.     Admin°  cum 

Inv.     -------------   23  Nov.,  1686. 

Jonn  Earle  of  Betiisfield,  par.  of  Hanmer,  co. 

Flint.    Ad°  -  1695. 


FINCH  FAMILY. 

(See  p.  34.) 

The  family  of  Finch  is  one  of  great  antiquity,  and,  according 
to  Dugdale,  dates  back  to  the  time  of  Henry  I.,  when  their  first 
ancestor,  Henry  Fitz-Herbert,  was  chamberlain  to  the  King. 
Henry  Fitz-Herbert's  descendants  appear  to  have  divided  into 
two  families,  from  one  of  which  sprang  the  Herberts  created 
Earls  of  Pembroke,  and  from  the  other  the  Herberts  who 
married  the  heiress  of  Finche  and  assumed  that  name.  Towards 
the  close  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Finches  were  represented 
by  two  brothers — (i)  William  of  Netherfield,  co.  Sussex,  and 
(2)  John. 

The  eldest  was  the  ancestor  of  Finch  Earls  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham,  who  threw  off  a  younger  branch,  eventually  Finch 
Earls  of  Aylesford. 

The  second  brother  married  the  heiress  of  the  Sewers  of 
Linstead,  co.  Kent,  and  left  one  son,  Wihiam  of  Linstead,  who 
died  1544.  The  descendants  of  this  William  made  a  further 
division  into  two  branches,  of  which  one  settled  and  held  lands 
at  Watford  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  of  the  latter  was  Mary  Finch's 
father,  Ralph  Finch,  who  was  born  1632  and  died  1685. 

This  gentleman  married  an  heiress,  Elizabeth  D'Anyers  or 
Daniell,  whose  family,  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  Cheshire,  merits 
some  notice. 

Their  arms  were  as  below — Argent,  a  pale,  fusilly,  Sable — and 
we  find  them  quartering  at  different  periods  the  armorial  bearings 
of  other  Cheshire  families,  by  virtue  of  marriage  with  heiresses. 

By  reference  to  the  following  pedigree,  it  will  be  seen  that 
Elizabeih  D'Anyers  was  granddaughter  of  Peter  D'Anyers,  Esq., 
of  Over  Tabley,  who  traced  descent  from  Sir  Thomas  de  Anyers 
and  his  wife  Catherine,  heiress  of  De  Tabley,  and  also  from 
Thomas  De  Anyers  of  Over  Tabley,  who  married  Isabel,  heiress 
of  the  Rixtons,  in  1431. 
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Peter  Daniell  or  D'Anyers  =  Christina,  dau.  of  Richard 
of  Over  Tabley,  M.P.     I       Grosvenor  of  Eaton. 


I 

Peter,  killed  at 
the  siege 
of  Glou- 
cester. 


_  I 

William,  —  Dorothy  Forthe, 
a  colonel      heiress  of  Hugh 
in  the  Forthe  of 

army.  Wigan. 


i 

Sir  Samuel  D'Anyers, 
o.s.p.,  1726. 


Thomas, 
o.s.p. 


I  I 

Thomas,  of  Margaret, 

^  Over  o.s.p. 
Tabley. 


I  I  I 

William,  Dorothy, 
o.s.p.  Dorothy, 
o.s.p. 


Eliza-: 
beth. 


I 

Sarah, =::Hewitt  Parker, 
I  Esq. 


:  Ralph 
Finch. 


MM 

Pour  daus., 
one  of  whom 
mar.  Colonel 
Simon  Fmch 
of  Kilcoman. 

i 

Ellen, 
who  m. 
Martin 
Willis. 


I  I 
Mary. 
Anne. 


/IRarp,  who  mar.  ^Obtl 


Sarah  Parker,==.  Sir  Charles  Duckinfield, 
only  child.    I  Bart. 


Sir  S.  Duckinfield,  Sir  William, 

o.s.p.  who  took  the  name  of  D'Anyers,  o.s.p., 

and  cutting  off  the  entail,  left  the  D'Anyers 
estates  to  his  widow.  She  married  again, 
J.  Astley,  Esq.,  and  left  the  estates  to  him. 

Her  mother  was  the  heiress  of  Hugh  Forthe  of  Wigan,  who 
married  the  heiress  of  the  Holts  of  Sherrington ;  and  these 
several  quarterings  became  incorporated  in  the  armorial  bearings 
of  her  own  and  Ralph  Finch's  descendants.  Many  years  after  her 
death  those  descendants  (Willis  and  Earle)  became  the  sole 
representatives  of  the  blood  of  Peter  D'Anyers,  for  the  senior 
branch  of  Over  Tabley  died  completely  out,  and  the  estates 
passed  away  by  will  to  the  widow  of  the  last  of  the  name. 


THE  WH.LIS  FAMILY. 
(See  p.  39.) 

This  family,  which  is  now  represented  by  the  elder  line  of  the 
Earles,  is  one  of  old  extraction,  being  descended  from  the  Welles 
of  Berkshire. 

Thomas  Willis  came  from  that  county  into  Lancashire  in  the 
time  of  Charles  H.,  and  purchasing  some  property  near  Eccles 
and  the  estate  of  Halsnead  Park,  about  two  miles  from  Prescot, 
settled  permanently  at  his  new  home. 

Halsnead  was  purchased  in  the  year  1684  (27th  September), 
and  the  Eccles  property  a  few  years  previously,  Canon  Raines, 
in  the  Notitia  Cestriensis^"^'  says  before  1681,  from  Ellis  Hey,  a 


*  Chetham  Society,  vol,  xix. 
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gentleman  who  had  suffered  much  in  the  Civil  Wars.  On  the 
latter  estate  stood  Monks  Hall,  a  large  wooden  and  plaster 
building  near  Eccles  Church,  now  occupied  by  a  farmer,  "  the 
*'  public  having  the  singular  privilege  of  a  thorough  lobby 
through  the  house." 

Mr.  Thomas  Willis  lived  at  Halsnead,  and  marrying,  left  a  son 
and  heir,  Martin  WilHs,  and  a  daughter,  Bertha,  who  married 
William  Swetenham,  Esq.,  of  Swetenham. 

Mr.  Thomas  Willis'  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Mr. 
Edward  Martin  of  Drogheda.  His  son  Martin  upon  his  father's 
decease  continued  at  Halsnead,  and  appears  to  have  taken  some 
position  in  county  affairs,  and  to  have  been  active  in  assisting 
the  authorities  in  his  Hundred  of  West  Derby  ;  in  superintending 
local  expenditure,  inspecting  the  "reformacon  of  the  King's 
"  highwayes",  and  such  like  "  publick  works  which  in  those  days 
"no  gentleman  took  it  amisse  to  be  intreated  to  promote." 
(Norris  Papers.) 

Mr.  Martin  Willis  married  a  daughter  of  Colonel  William 
D'Anyers  (whose  sister  married  Ralph  Finch ;  see  pedigree  on 
p.  74),  and  had  by  her,  Ellen  D'Anyers,  two  sons. 

The  eldest  of  these,  Thomas,  died  s.p.  in  1727  ;  the  younger, 
Daniel  Willis,  inherited  the  estates.  He  married  Anne,  daughter 
of  William  Farington,  Esq.,  of  Shaw  Hall,  Lancashire,  and  died 
in  1763,  also  without  issue,  leaving  the  property  by  will  to  his 
cousin  Thomas  Swetenham,  son  of  his  aunt  Bertha  and  William 
Swetenham. 

Mr.  Swetenham,  assumed  the  surname  of  Willis,  and  resided 
at  Halsnead  for  25  years,  but  he  too  had  no  children,  and  upon 
his  death,  in  1788,  the  next  surviving  heir  in  Daniel  Willis'  entail 
proved  to  be  his  distant  kinsman  Ralph  Earle,  who,  with  his 
brothers  Thomas  and  William  Earle,  were  named  to  succeed  in 
the  event  of  the  family  issue  failing. 

Changing  his  name  and  adopting  the  arms  of  Willis,  Ralph 
Earle  took  possession,  but  enjoyed  his  good  fortune  but  two 
years,  being  then  an  old  man.  He  died  on  30th  April,  1790, 
aged  75,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Richard,  whose 
offspring  multiplied  considerably.'''  (Particulars  of  the  family  are 
to  be  found  in  Burke's  Landed  Gentry  and  Commoners  of. 
England.) 

In  conjunction  with  the  neighbouring  landowners,  the  Willises 
have  profited  much  by  the  great  development  of  the  coal 
workings,  which  in  the  present  century  have  so  greatly  altered 
the  face  of  South  Lancashire ;  and  collieries  have  undermined 

*  There  is  an  abstract  of  mortgage  (of  an  estate  in  Tarbock)  among  the 
Croxteth  muniments,  which  recites  that  Richard  Earle  by  Act  of  Parliament 
took  the  name  of  Willis  (29  George  IV.),  and  that  on  8th  September,  1786, 
he  made  settlement  on  Cicely  Fielden,  whom  he  then  married. 

F 
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much  of  their  property,  and  destroyed  to  some  extent  the  natural 
beauty  of  the  country  round.  Henry  Rodolph  De  Anyers 
WilHs,  the  head  of  the  family,  still  resides  at  Halsnead,  and  the 
Hall  has  been  considerably  altered  and  improved  since  first  it 
became  the  property  of  his  ancestor.  The  north  front  was 
rebuilt  in  1727,  and  the  south  during  the  lifetime  of  Mr.  Richard 
Willis,  grandfather  of  the  present  owner.  It  is  a  large  square 
brick  house,  surrounded  by  a  pretty  undulating  park,  with 
abundance  of  timber  and  plantations,  admirably  planted  for 
sporting  purposes. 

The  present  squire  was  born  27th  March,  1834,  and  served  in 
the  51st  Regiment  King's  Own  Light  Infantry,  and  afterwards 
in  the  92nd  Highlanders,  from  which  he  retired  as  a  Captain. 
He  married  on  the  7th  August,  1862,  Ahce,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Robert  Hornby,  of  Lythwood  Hall,  Salop,  by  whom  he  has 
issue. 


WILLIS  PEDIGREE. 


Thomas  Welles,  or  Willis. 
(See  Burke's  Extinct  Baronetage) 


Thomas, 
whose  descendants  took 
the  name  of  Fleming. 


Col.  "William  D'Anyers. 
William,  Eli2a-=Ralph  '  Four  ' 


I 

John.=: 


=Thomas, 
who  came  from  Berks, 
and  bought  Halsnead. 


Ellen=Martin,      Bertha=;  William 


o.s.p. 


beth. 


Finch,  other 

daughters. 


of  Halsnead 
and  Hall  o' 
the  Hill. 


only  child 

;!6aiie»  Thomas 

and  heiress. 

o.s.p. 

1727. 

Daniel, 
o.s.p. 
1763. 


Swetenham, 
Esq.,  of 
Swetenham. 


Thomas, 
took  the  name  of  Willis, 
and  o.s.p.  1788. 


Ralph. 


I 

Thomas. 


I 

William. 


MORT  FAMILY. 
(See  p.  39.) 

The  Morts  of  Wharton  Hall  belonged  to  a  family  of  Lanca- 
shire origin,  who  seem  to  have  first  sprung  into  consequence  in 
the  sixteenth  century.     The  name  appears,  here  and  there, 
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casually  mentioned  in  earlier  records,  and  I  find  one  Nicholas 
Morte  as  early  as  1427,  in  the  Lancashire  Inquisitions  (vol.  ii, 
p.  18) — nup  p'sona  ecclesie  de  Swynesheved  " — and  again, 
written  Nicholas  Motte,  p.  20. 

But  the  family  recorded  no  pedigree  in  Lancashire  earlier 
than  Dugdale's  Visitation  in  1664,  and  their  previous  history  is 
difficult  to  trace.  They  had  then,  however,  become  landowners 
in  the  county,  having  purchased,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
an  estate  in  Tyldesley,  from  the  Andertons  of  Lostocke  [Cheih. 
Soc,  vol.  Ixix,  p.  173) ;  and  some  years  later,  1606-9,  the  adjacent 
manor  of  Astley,  from  Sir  Gilbert  Gerard  {Not,  Cest.,  vol.  ii, 
pt.  2).  Upon  this  they  built  a  residence  called  Dam  House,  an 
ancient  mansion,  partly  timbered,  partly  brick,  which  is  still 
standing,  and  where  the  head  of  the  family  was  living  at  the 
Visitation  referred  to. 

From  the  pedigree  then  recorded,  it  appears  that  at  the  earliest 
period  of  which  it  treats  there  were  two  branches  of  the  Morts 
in  existence ;  for  the  first  ancestor,  Adam  Mort  of  Bolton,  is 
married  to  Jennet,  the  heiress  of  the  Morts  of  Dam  House. 

This  Adam,  second  son  of  Mort  of  Highfield,  in  Farnworth, 
was  a  well-known  lawyer,  entered  at  Gray's  Inn,  and  called  to 
the  bar  about  1580,  and  afterwards  Chamberlain  of  Chester. 
He  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  "Stanley  Papers"  (1589), 
as  a  frequent  visitor  at  Knowsley,  and  friend  of  Henry,  Earl 
of  Derby. 

Of  the  Morts  of  Highfield  I  have  no  record,  nor  of  their 
former  connection  with  those  of  Dam  House.  From  the  aUiance 
of  the  two  sprang  the  Morts  of  Wharton  Hall. 

Wharton  Hall  lies  in  the  township  of  Shakerley,  some  two 
miles  from  Dam  House,  and  for  several  generations  has  been  in 
the  occupation  of  a  family  of  farmers  of  the  name  of  Green. 
It  is  a  picturesque  black  and  white  gabled  house,  and  its  massive, 
rough  hewn  oak  timbers  and  general  construction  testify  to  its 
great  age  and  to  its  having  been  a  place  of  some  local  importance 
probably  earUer  than  Dam  House.  For  four  generations  prior 
to  its  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  Earles  (1754),  it  had  been, 
off  and  on,  the  residence  of  the  Morts. 

From  Wills  at  Chester,  and  by  the  marriage  settlement  of  Mary 
Mort,  the  heiress,  wife  to  Thomas  Earle,  we  trace  her  descent  from 
Robert,  grandson  of  that  Adam  and  Jennet  Mort  already  noticed, 
whose  family  is  recorded  by  Dugdale  {Cheth.  Soc,  vol.  Ixxxv). 
The  following  short  pedigree  will  show  more  clearly  the  later 
generations  : — 
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MORT  PEDIGREE. 


BC)am  /IRort  of  Bolton,: 
second  son  of  Mort  of 
Highfield.    Ob.  1629. 


S'CnttCt,  daughter  and  sole 
heiress  of  Thomas  Mort, 
of  Dam  House. 


I  Thomas, 
of  Hulton. 


I 

2  Richard, 
of  Blackroyd. 


3  Adam, 
Royalist  Mayor 
of  Preston. 


I 

Bridget, 
wife  of 
Rich.  Haighton. 


I  I 
I  Adam,        2  Thomas, 
of  Danci  House. 
Ob.  1658. 


I  I  M  I 

3  Robert.=:  Ellen,  dau.  of  4  John,  Jennet. 

"  — .  Wallworth,  of  Wharton  Mary, 
of  Ringley.        Hall.  Anne. 


.1  Thorn  as,  - 
of  Dam  House. 
Born  1646. 


I  I  I 

2  Robert. 

3  Adam. 

4  Alexander. 


Nathan,  of  Wharton  Hall. 
=     Ob.  ci?ra  1723. 


I  I 
Adam,  of  Wharton  Hall.=r  Martha,  dau.  of  George  Leigh,  John, 

Oh.  circa  17^0.         j     of  Oughterington,  Co.  Cest.  ofChewbent. 

/lftaV\?t  dau.  and  sole  heiress. 
Born  1726  ;  married  1 754 

to  ^Tbomas  JBarle. 

.Of  the  Mort  arms,  Gvyillym,  in  1680,  states: — "He  beareth 
Ai'gent^  071  a  betid  Gules  four  lozenges  of  the  field^  by  the  name 
"  of  Mort,  and  is  the  paternal  coat-armour  of  Thomas  Mort  of 
"  Astley^  near  Leigh,  in  Lancashire,  Esquire."    In  some  cases 
three  lozenges  appear,  instead  of  four. 

,  There  is  another  and  previous  grant  to  the  Morts  of  Dam 
House  :  At'gent^  a  lion  rampant  Gules^  over  all  two  bars  Sable. 
Their  crest  was  a  phoenix  in  flames  Proper. 

Bishop  Gastrell  in  his  Notitia  Cesti-iensis^  and  Canon  Raines 
in  his  notes  to  the  same,  refer  to  this  family,  and  give  some 
further  particulars  of  the  succession  in  the  elder  line  to  the 
present  owner  of  Dam  House,  George  Nugent  Ross  Wetherall, 
Esq. 

Wharton  Hall  and  the  property  inherited  by  the  Earles  from 
Mary  Mort,  was  sold  twenty  years  age,  for  its  coalfield,  and  is 
now  the  centre  of  an  active  mininsr  district. 


NOTES  ON  THE  HARDMAN  FAMILY. 


By  Lieut. -CoL  Fishwtck,  F.S.A, 

.    _  Read  23rd  January,  189a  - 


HE  volume  of  MS.  which  I  have  exhibited 


X  to  the  Society  this  evening  was  purchased 
a  few  years  ago,  from  a  second-hand  bookseller,  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Rochdale  Free  Public  Library. 
It  contains  several  rough  pedigrees  and  a  series  of 
notes  and  letters,  all  having  reference  to  the  claim 
to  the  Hardman  estates,  which  were  in  dispute 
at  the  time  the  MS.  was  written.  Into  this 
question  —  which,  some  twenty  years  ago,  was 
finally  settled  by  an  Act  of  Parliament — it  is  not 
now  necessary  to  enter  ;  but  it  may  be  well  to 
state  that  the  claimant  who  owned  this  MS.  failed 
to  prove  his  descent  as  lawful  heir. 

Whether  the  name  of  Hardman  is  derived  from 
the  A.S.  heard  =  strong,  or  simply  from  herd,  the 
keeper  of  cattle,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  there 
must  be  scattered  all  over  the  country  many  famiHes 
of  this  name  between  whom  no  kinship  exists. 
As  early  as  1296  a  William  son  of  Alexander 
Herdman  held  land  in  Ogden,  in  the  parish  of 
Rochdale,  where  there  were  subsequently  several 
famiHes  of  the  name.    At  a  place  called  Marcroft 
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Gate  lived  Thomas  Hardman,  yeoman,  who  was 
buried  at  Rochdale,  5th  July,  1594,  and  from  whom 
descended,  it  is  believed,  the  Hardmans  of  Greens, 
in  Brandwood,  in  Spotland,  and  the  Hardmans  of 
the  town  of  Rochdale.  The  Marcroft  Gate  branch 
continued  to  live  there  for  several  generations  ; 
and  one  of  them  was  probably  the  Richard 
Hardman  of  Rochdale  who  died  24th  February, 
1678-g,  and  whose  son  John  purchased  Allerton 
Hall.  He  was  M.P.  for  Liverpool  in  1754.  He 
died  without  issue  ;  and  it  was  the  death  of  the 
children  of  his  brother  James,  of  Rochdale,  without 
issue  which  left  the  Allerton  Hall  estates  without 
an  owner. 

One  of  the  sons  of  James,  in  conjunction  with 
his  mother,  founded  the  Moss  School,  at  Rochdale. 
The  death  of  James  Hardman  called  forth  the 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  Josiah  Owen,  entitled  "  The 
"  end  of  all  perfection." 

The  owner  of  the  MS.  volume  makes  Richard 
the  father  of  James,  and  John  to  be  the  son  of 
James  Hardman  of  Radcliffe,  who  was  buried  at 
Radcliffe  iith  February,  i6go  ;  and  this  brings  me 
to  another  branch  of  the  family,  which  was  long 
settled  at  Hardman  Fold,  near  Radcliffe.  This 
place,  still  known  as  Hardman  Fold,  consists  of  a 
group  of  three  or  four  houses,  in  at  least  two  of 
which,  for  many  generations,  lived  members  of  the 
Hardman  family.    One  of  the  houses  was  built  of 

raddle  red  daub,"  and  was  pulled  down  only 
about  forty  years  ago.  In  1783  John  Hardman 
and  William  Hardman  both  paid  poor  rates  for 
Hardman  Fold. 

The  claimant  to  the  Allerton  Estates,  who 
owned  the  MS.,  proposed  to  trace  his  descent 
from  James,  son  of  James  Hardman  of  Radcliffe 
[?  Hardman  Fold],  and  brother  of  Richard  Hard- 
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man,  the  progenitor  of  the  Rochdale  branch.  This 
James  (the  son  of  James)  was  baptized  i6th 
August,  1666,  at  Radchffe,  and  had  issue,  according 
to  this  MS.,  several  daughters  and  a  son  James, 
whose  grandson  (another  James)  was  the  father  of 
John  Hardman,  a  cotton  corder  of  Bury,  who  was 
the  claimant. 

A  Lawrence  Hardman,  of  Marcroft  Gate,  in 
1625  took  a  lease  of  a  place  called  Greens,  in 
Brandwood  (Rochdale),  from  one  of  the  Holts  of 
Gristlehurst.  This  estate  in  1696  was  divided 
into  Great  Greens  and  Sheephouse  Greens,  and 
these  properties  are  still  held  by  members  of  the 
Hardman  family. 

There  is  a  family  tradition  that  a  Laurence 
Hardman,  a  younger  son  of  a  Hardman  of  Greens, 
in  the  seventeenth  century  removed  to  Ireland  ;  and 
if  this  is  correct,  from  him  may  have  descended 
-the  Hardmans  of  Drogheda,  in  Ireland. 

In  1674  Robert  Hardman  obtained  the  freedom 
of  the  town  of  Drogheda,  and  there  married 
Katherine,  daughter  of  Alderman  Newton.  Robert 
Hardman  was  also  an  alderman,  and  it  is  beheved 
that  it  was  his  son  George  who  was  Mayor  of 
Drogheda  in  i6gg.  This  George  died  s.p.,  his 
property  going  to  his  brother  George,  whose 
descendants  are  still  living  in  Ireland,  and  have  a 
cherished  family  tradition  that  their  ancestors 
came  from  Lancashire. 

The  Hardmans  of  Brandwood  were  a  prolific 
race,  and  their  descendants  appear  to  have  spread 
far  and  wide  over  the  Rossendale  valley. 

In  the  Fylde  district,  particularly  in  Poulton  and 
Bispham,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  this  name  was 
common,  and,  singularly  enough,  as  in  Rochdale 
and  elsewhere,  a  favourite  Christian  name  was 
Laurence. 
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In  concluding  these  brief  notes,  I  may  say  that 
the  status  of  this  family  never  appears  to  have 
reached  a  high  level,  although  some  of  its  branches 
w^ere  for  many  generations  fairly  wealthy  yeomen ; 
but  the  only  one  who  reached  "perfection"  was 
the  wealthy  woollen  merchant  of  Rochdale,  on 
whose  gravestone  runs  the  legend — 

Scorn  thou  the  blazonry  a  stone  can  give. 

This  stone  shall  perish,  but  thy  name  shall  live," 


ON  THE  IDENTITY  OF  THE  MEDIO- 
LANUM"  OF  THE  SECOND  AND 
TENTH  ITER  OF  ANTONINUS. 

By  George  W.  Shrubsole^  F.G.S. 

Read  i8th  December,  1890. 


INTRODUCTION. 

OF  late  years  very  substantial  work  has  been 
done  in  relation  to  the  direction  and  assign- 
ment of  stations  along  the  recognized  Roman 
roads  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire.  Among  the 
many  workers,  the  late  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin 
stands  out  prominently  as  one  of  the  latest  and 
most  successful.  Bringing  to  its  study  an  inborn 
love  of  the  work,  he  speedily  succeeded  in  unravel- 
ling the  intricacies  of  the  ways  in  his  native  county 
of  Lancaster,  shewing  the  Roman  stations  of 
Coccium  and  Brementonaceum  to  have  been  respec- 
tively at  Wigan  and  Ribchester.  Next,  he  grappled 
vigorously  with  the  Cheshire  roads.  One  remembers 
with  interest  his  controversies  with  the  older  archae- 
ologists as  to  the  site  of  Condate  being  at  Kinderton. 
The  point  is  now  universally  conceded.  An  equally 
valuable  result  was  his  identification  of  the  site  of 
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Mediolanum  with  Chesterton,  near  Newcastle  in 
Staffordshire.  To  the  solving  of  this  question  Mr. 
Watkin  gave  much  time  and  thought,  as  his  many 
essays  on  the  subject  witness.  There  can  scarcely 
be  a  doubt  here,  also,  as  to  the  correctness  of  his 
judgment,  based  as  it  is  on  the  discovery  of  the 
castra,  and  its  agreement  with  the  mileage  of  the 
Itinerary.  My  reason  for  calling  attention  to  this 
subject  is  that  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Watkin's  Roman  Cheshire,  a  writer  in  the  Montgomery 
Collections  (vol.  xxi,  p.  35),  under  the  title  of 
Powys  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  gives  a  condensed 
summary  of  the  historical  and  Itinerary  portions 
of  the  book,  which  relate  to  the  country  which  com- 
prises, or  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of,  the 
ancient  province  of  Powys.  The  writer  does  justice 
to  the  industry  and  judicial  spirit  in  which  Mr. 
Watkin  carried  on  his  investigations,  but  altogether 
differs  from  Mr.  Watkin's  views  as  to  the  line  of  the 
Roman  roads  in  some  particulars,  and  seeks  to  re- 
open the  controversy  as  to  Mediolanum,  and  would 
substitute  a  place  in  North  Wales  for  its  site.  More 
than  ordinary  attention  is  due  to  the  paper  in  the 
Montgomery  Collections,  since  the  writer  tells  us  that 
it  is  a  collective,  rather  than  individual  opinion  : 
that  on  the  question  of  the  Roman  roads  ''it  is 
"the  view  which  Montgomeryshire  antiquaries  are 
"  disposed  to  take  "  (vol.  xxi,  p.  62). 

LOCAL  DETAILS  OF  THE  SECOND  AND  TENTH  ITERS. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antonine  is  a  road-book  of  the 
chief  military  ways  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
portion  relating  to  Britain  contains  the  names  of 
the  stations  (with  the  approximate  distance  between 
them)  along  these  roads,  or  Iters,  which  intersected 
the  province  from  north  to  south,  and  from  east  to 
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west.    In  many  instances  so  substantial  was  the 
construction  of  the  road,  and  so  well  chosen  the 
direction,  that  our  highways,  or  modern  roads,  follow 
on  these  old  lines  of  the  Roman  road,  while  the 
stations  have  often  given  rise  to  important  cities,  such 
as  Chester,  York,  Carlisle  and  Newcastle;  or  great 
commercial  centres,  as  London  and  Manchester.  It 
is  also  interesting  to  note  how,  in  these  times, 
the  physical  features  of  the  country  had  much  to  do 
with  the  direction  of  the  several  Iters,  and  their 
accompanying  stations.    As  to  the  skilful  manner 
in  which  the  sites  of  the  latter  v/ere  selected,  we 
have  a  good  illustration  in  the  case  of  Chester. 
With  virtually  a  sea  front,  it  was  also  protected  on 
the  west  for  14  miles  by  its  own  ample  stream,  the 
Dee,  and  on  the  east,  the  Mersey  secured  it  from 
attack  for  40  miles  along  its  course.    Besides,  as  it 
commanded  the  only  ford  over  the  river  thereabouts, 
it  was  the  key  to  the  possession  of  North  Wales.  It 
is  quite  possible,  indeed,  highly  probable,  that  when, 
in  A.D.  58,  Suetonius  PauHnus  led  his  expedition  into 
Mona  (Anglesey)  his  base  of  operations  was  Chester. 
Further,  the  rivers  we  have  mentioned  largely  de- 
termined the  course  of  the  Roman  roads  through 
the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Chester.    Take  the 
course  of  the  Tenth  Iter,  which,  when  south  of 
Chester,  rriaking  for  Wigan,  instead  of  taking  a  direct 
north  course,  owing  to  the  formidable  river  in  front 
— the  Mersey — strikes  east  for  Manchester,  or  rather 
Stretford  (Streetford) .    Owing  to  this  fact,  Man- 
chester from  this  period  became  a  position  ever 
increasing  in  importance,  since  all  the  traffic  from 
the  west  of  England  intended  for  the  northern  pro- 
vinces must  necessarily  pass  through  it.    In  the 
same  way  then,  as  now,  the  traffic  of  North  Wales 
must  largely  pass  through  Chester.  We  get  a  further 
illustration  of  this  in  the  case  of  the  Second  Iter. 
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After  leaving  Chester  by  Beeston,  for  Chesterton, 
its  course  is  due  south,  but  instead  of  being  continued 
on  to  Lichfield,  or  Wall,  it  strikes  west  to  Wroxeter 
(Viroconium),  20  miles  distant.  The  reason  is 
obvious  :  the  river  Trent,  to  this  day,  is  liable  to 
overflow  its  banks  and  inundate  the  surrounding 
lands ;  in  former  times  its  devastations  we  may 
believe  to  have  been  more  serious  than  at  present, 
and  sufficient  to  account  for  the  detour  of  20  miles 
to  Wroxeter. 

There  was  beside  this  physical  cause  a  substantial 
reason  for  the  inclusion  of  Viroconium  on  the  line 
of  this  military  road.  There  is  evidence  that  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  the  Romans  there  was  on  the  spot 
a  British  trading  post  of  some  importance.  The 
presence  of  a  Roman  wall  five  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  irregular  in  form,  can  best  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition  of  the  previous  existence  of 
a  considerable  settlement,  which  the  wall  was  in- 
tended to  protect.  From  its  position,  it  was  admir- 
ably placed  for  receiving  the  native  products  of  mid- 
Wales,  and  the  rich  mineral  stores  of  the  districts 
around.  This  kind  of  trade  it  would  be  the  policy 
of  Rome  to  foster  and  develope,  in  view  of  the  eco- 
nomic materials  requisite  for  the  construction  of  the 
numerous  castra  to  which  they  were  committed. 
A  town  having  within  easy  reach  good  supplies  of 
lead,  iron,  copper,  coal,  and  the  best  of  pottery  clay, 
would  be  likely  to  be  placed  on  the  main  line  of 
communication.  No  place  on  their  march  from  the 
south  had  presented  like  advantages  to  the  Romans. 
Nor  need  we  wonder  at  its  after  progress.  Under 
Roman  rule  it  became  a  town  busily  engaged  in 
trade  and  manufactures,  with  its  shops  and  market 
place,  the  evidence  of  which  was  brought  to  light 
in  the  excavations  of  i860.  As  shewing  that  this 
industrial  development  was  not  limited  to  the  prime 
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necessaries  of  that  eariy  civilization,  it  is  curious  to 
find  that  the  fine  arts  here  found  a  home,  for 
an  enameller's  shop  was  discovered,  with  its 
furnaces,  and  appHances,  and  finished  wares.  So 
again  with  the  painter's  palette,  and  the  stamps  for 
various  nostrums  for  diseases  of  the  eye.  Enough 
surely  has  been  said  to  justify  the  detour  in  the  road 
which  placed  Viroconium  on  the  main  line  of 
communication  between  the  north  and  south  ot 
Britain. 

Another  fact  brought  out  by  a  local  study  of  these 
Iters  is,  that  the  prevailing  idea  that  a  Roman  road 
was  invariably  straight  is  only  partly  correct.  We 
see  this  in  the  case  of  the  second  Iter.  It  is  aiming 
for  the  south  ;  yet,  from  Carlisle  in  the  north-west, 
it  makes  for  York  in  the  east,  and  from  thence  west 
to  Chester.  Military  reasons — that  of  connecting 
two  legionary  stations — were  paramount. 

ARE  THERE  TWO    PLACES    CALLED  MEDIOLANUM 
IN  THIS   LOCALITY  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  involves  a  controversy 
as  old  as  the  century.  It  is  useless  to  recur  to  the 
various  phases  which  it  has  assumed,  or  to  the 
varied  conjectures  as  to  the  site  of  the  second  sta- 
tion, if  such  existed.  Of  more  importance  is  the 
fact  that  at  no  time  has  the  question  been  in  a  better 
position  for  definite  settlement  than  at  present. 

The  question  before  us  the  Montgomery  anti- 
quaries answer  thus  :  We  certainly  can  but  come 
"  to  the  conclusion  that  the  balance  is  in  favour  oi 
"there  being  two  distinct  stations  called  Medio- 
"  lanum  rather  than  only  one"  (Montgomery  Collec- 
tions, vol.  xxi,  p.  61).  Mr.  Watkin's  opinion  was 
"  that  it  was  most  improbable  that  there  were  dif- 
"  ferent  stations  of  the  same  name  close  at  hand." 
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This  fact  will  bear  emphasizing.  Mr.  Watkin's 
sectional  method,  if  I  may  so  term  it,  of  dealing 
with  the  Roman  remains  by  counties,  has  its  dis- 
advantages, as  well  as  advantages.  Thus  our 
question,  if  answered  in  the  affirmative,  becomes  a 
Welsh  one,  and  was  reserved  for  treatment  in  his 
Cambria  Romana,  which  he  was  not  permitted  even 
to  commence.  Our  question,  therefore,  did  not 
receive  that  thorough  and  exhaustive  treatment 
which  we  might  have  expected  at  his  hands.  That 
he  would  have  done  it,  had  he  lived,  we  may  be 
assured. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  at  once  stating  that,  in  my 
opinion,  in  this  district  there  is  only  one  Mediolanum, 
that  only  one  is  required  by  the  Itineraries  when 
rightly  read,  that  all  the  difficulties  and  misconcep- 
tions as  to  the  route  arise  from  the  overlooking  of 
material  evidence.  With  the  discovery  of  Bovium 
at  Beeston,  the  last  of  our  local  difficulties  was 
solved,  and  the  Iter  passing  through  Cheshire  from 
Lancashire  was  made  complete  as  to  its  stations, 
and  other  details  of  distance.  After  these  remarks, 
I  shall  proceed  to  give  the  evidence  in  proof  of  what 
I  have  advanced,  for  it  is  in  every  way  desirable 
that  questions  of  this  nature  should  not  be  left  in 
doubt. 

We  commence  with  the  Tenth  Iter.  Its  course  is 
Mancunium  (Mr.nchester)  to  Condate  (Kinderton) 
and  Mediolanum  (Chesterton),  where  it  ended.  The 
course  of  the  Second  Iter  was  Mancunium  (Man- 
chester) to  Condate  (Kinderton)  to  Deva  (Chester) 
to  Bovium  (Beeston)  and  Mediolanum  (Chesterton), 
and  through  Viroconium  to  London  and  the  Kentish 
coast.  To  us  in  Chester  all  is  clear  and  straight- 
forward. At  the  same  time  there  is  some  explana- 
tion necessary  to  those  not  acquainted  with  the 
local  bearing  of  the  several  stations.    It  is  this  : 
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that  while  both  Iters  pass  through  Manchester  for 
Chesterton,  one— that  is,  the  Second  Iter — calls  at 
two  additional  stations  on  its  course  ;  these  are 
Deva  (Chester)  and  Bovium  (Beeston),  and  on  that 
account  it  is  inferred  that  the  Mediolanum  of  this 
Iter  was  in  North  Wales,  some  35  miles  distant 
from  Chester.  The  circumstance  of  the  additional 
stations  is  due  to  the  exceptional  geographical 
position  of  Chester,  which  I  will  explain.  The 
traffic  in  Roman  times  from  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Lancashire  along  the  Tenth  Iter, 
destined  for  stations  south  of  Mediolanum  (Chester- 
ton), passed  through  Manchester  and  Kinderton, 
direct  to  Chesterton.  It  was  the  through  or  shorter 
route  from  point  to  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Second  Iter  came  from  the  legionary  station  at 
York,  through  Manchester,  to  the  legionary  station 
at  Chester,  and  then  made  its  way  to  Mediolanum 
and  the  south  by  Beeston,  where  it  would  join  the 
Tenth  Iter,  which  it  had  left  at  Condate.  The 
position  may  be  illustrated  by  our  modern  railway 
system.  •  Take  the  case  of  Birmingham  and  the 
London  and  North-Western  railway.  Trains  pro- 
ceeding northward  on  the  main  line  do  not  touch 
Birmingham  direct ;  this  is  reached,  if  so  desired, 
by  a  branch  or  loop  line  from  Rugby,  which  after- 
wards rejoins  the  main  line  at  Stafford.  So  it  was 
with  the  Roman  Itinerary  route  running  from  north 
to  south.  Deva  was  not  on  the  main  line,  for 
through  traffic.  That  passed  through  Kinderton  on 
to  Chesterton,  while  to  reach  Deva  you  branched  off 
from  Kinderton  to  Deva,  and  from  thence,  by  way 
of  Beeston,  rejoined  the  main  line  at  Chesterton. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  Tenth  Iter  through  Cheshire 
was  the  route  for  the  through  traffic,  while  the  Second 
Iter  branched  off  from  it  to  include  Chester  in  the 
way  we  have  described.    This  line  from  Chester  to 
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Chesterton  is  a  well-known  route,  and  fully  described 
in  the  pages  of  Roman  Cheshire  (p.  6i).  From  being 
essentially  a  Chester  road,  it  is  known  as  the  Via 
Devana.  The  various  Iters  have  undergone  much 
doubtful  manipulation  in  the  way  of  correction  and 
alterations  at  the  hands  of  antiquaries.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  that  the  section  relating  to  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  when  rightly  understood,  is  found  to  be 
strictly  accurate  and  reliable. 

VIEW  OF  THE  WRITER  IN  THE    "  MONTGOMERY  COL- 
LECTIONS "  AS  TO  ONE  OR  MORE  PLACES 
NAMED  MEDIOLANUM. 

The  writer  already  referred  to  contends  that  it  is 
highly  probable  that  the  Mediolanum  of  the  Second 
Iter  is  not  the  same  station  as  the  Mediolanum  of 
the  Tenth  Iter.    He  says,  "  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin 
"  thinks  it  most  improbable  that  it  is  a  different 
station  ;  but  is  it  so  improbable  ?    On  the  con- 
trary,  we  are  inclined  to  think  the  balance  of 
probabilities  lies  the  other  way.    (i)  There  are 
in  the  Iters  two  stations  of  the  same  name,  viz., 
Bovium  of  the  Second  Iter,  and  Bovium,  or 
Bomium,  of  the  Twelfth  Iter.    Why  should  there 
"  not  also  be  two  stations  of  the  name  of  Medio- 
lanum  ?  the  one  on  the  Second,  and  the  other  on 
''the  Tenth.      (2)   According  to   Mr.  Watkin's 
*'  theory,  the  Second  Iter  and  the  Tenth  Iter  must 
be  identical  from  Mancunium  to  the  station  of 
"  Mediolanum.    We  venture  to  think  this  impro- 
bable  for  several  reasons  : — The  Tenth  Iter  is 
from  Mancunium  to  Condate,  and  from  thence 
"to  Mediolanum  (of  that  Iter).    The  Second  Iter 
"  is  from  Mancunium  to  Condate,  and  from  thence 
*'  to  Deva,  and  from  Deva  to  Bovium,  and  from 
''thence  to  Rutunium  and  Mediolanum  (of  that 
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Iter),  and  from  thence  to  Uriconium.    The  only 

identity  of  route  between  the  two  Iters,  prima 

facie,  is  from  Mancunium  to  Condate  ;  from  the 
"  latter  station  they  take  separate  and  different 
"  courses,  the  Second  Iter  going  to  Deva,  and  the 

Tenth  to  Condate  and  Mediolanum  (of  that  Iter)." 

It  is  sufficient  to  remark,  in  regard  to  the  first 
point,  that  the  accepted  reading  of  the  station  on 
the  Twelfth  Iter  is  Bomium,  and  not  Bovium.  In 
regard  to  the  second  point,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  route  of  the  Second  Iter,  as  laid  down  by  the 
writer,  is  scarcely  correct.  It  is  given  as  follows :- — 
Mancunium,  Condate,  Deva,  Bovium,  Rutunium, 
and  Uriconium.  It  should  have  been — Mancunium, 
Condate,  Deva,  Bovium,  Mediolanum  :  a  material 
difference.  I  have  previously  explained  that  the 
inclusion  of  Deva  and  Bovium  in  the  Second  Iter 
was  effected  by  means  of  a  loop  line  from  Condate 
to  Deva,  Bovium,  and  Mediolanum,  the  material 
point  being  that  the  destination  of  both  Iters  was 
the  same,  viz.,  Mediolanum  ;  the  one  by  the 
direct,  and  the  other  by  the  circuitous  route,  so  as 
to  include  the  legionary  station  of  Deva. 

Further,  the  writer  remarks  : — According  to 
"  Mr.  Watkin's  theory,  the  Second  Iter,  when  leav- 
"  ing  Deva  for  Mediolanum  and  Uriconium,  will 

have  to  retrace  its  course  to  Condate,  from  which 
"  it  had  already  come  from  Mancunium.  Is  that 
"  probable  ?    We  think  not.     Can  any  other  in- 

stance  be  given  of  the  route  of  an  Iter  being  the 
"  retracing  of  the  course  along  which  it  had  already 
"  come  ?    If  the  route  of  the  Second  Iter,  after 

leaving  Deva,  had  been  through  Condate,  is  it 
"  not  probable  that  the  latter  station  would  be 
"given?    A  route  professing  to  start  at  Man- 

cunium,  and  to  run  from  Condate  to  Deva,  and 
"  to  pass  from  thence,  without  mentioning  Condate, 
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"  to  Bovium  and  Mediolanum,  surely  must  be  a 
different  course  from  one  professing  to  start  at 
Mancunium,  and  to  run  without  mentioning 
"  Bovium  to  Condate  and  Mediolanum."  [Mont- 
gomery Collections^  vol.  xxi,  p.  6i.)  There  is  a 
fallacy  underlying  the  whole  of  this  lengthened 
argument.  The  writer  had  forgotten,  or  was  un- 
aware of,  the  route  to  Mediolanum  (Chesterton) 
from  Deva,  by  Bovium  (or  Beeston),  known  as  the 
Via  Devana.  Hence  the  point,  that  when  leaving 
Deva  for  Mediolanum  the  course  would  be  retraced 
to  Condate,  from  which  it  had  already  come,  is  not 
established.  There  would  be  no  doubling  back 
along  the  course.  The  course  would  be  as  indi- 
cated on  the  Iter,  as  follows  : — 

Deva  .  .  .  (Chester). 
Bovium  .  .  (Beeston). 
Mediolanum  .  (Chesterton). 
A  glance  at  the  map  will  make  this  even  more 
apparent,  shewing  the  point  at  which  the  Iter  left 
Condate  for  Deva,  and  its  course  until  it  reunited 
at  Mediolanum  with  the  main  road.  It  will  be 
further  seen  that  the  only  portion  of  the  route  tra- 
versed in  common  by  the  two  Iters  is  that  between 
Mancunium  and  Condate.  Another  writer,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Hoopell,  thus  alludes  to  the  same  diffi- 
culty : — "  This  portion  of  the  Second  Iter  has  been 
"  perhaps  as  great  a  puzzle  as  any  part  of  the 
"  Tenth  Iter.  The  Tenth  Iter  says  Mediolanum 
"  is  i8  miles  from  Condate.  The  Second  Iter  gives 
"  Condate,  and  Mediolanum  too,  but  interposes 
"  Deva  and  Bovium  between  them.  Thus  it  makes 
the  distance  50  miles,  divided  thus  : — Condate 
''to  Deva  20  miles,  Deva  to  Bovium  10  miles, 
Bovium  to  Mediolanum  20  miles.  It  is  plain, 
"  therefore,  that  while  there  was  a  direct  road  from 
''  Condate  to  Mediolanum  of  18  miles  in  length, 


Between  Mediolanum  and  Deva.  gi 


there  was  also  a  circuitous  route,  by  Chester  and 
"  Bovium,  of  50  miles  in  length.  I  think  it  most 
"  probable  that  Bovium  was  at  Caergwrle  and 

Mediolanum  at  Malpas."  The  puzzle  in  this 
case  is  readily  solved  by  accepting  Beeston  for 
Bovium  on  the  Via  Devana.  The  interposition  of 
Deva  and  Bovium  between  Condate  and  Medio- 
lanum is  strictly  correct ;  it  was  the  Deva  branch 
from  the  main  line,  as  before  explained. 

ON  THE  ROMAN  ROAD,  AND  STATION  BETWEEN  MEDIO- 
LANUM (cHESTERTOn)  AND  DEVA  (cHESTER). 

As  I  have  not  personally  explored  this  ground, 
I  fall  back  on  the  labours  of  others.    First,  as  to 
the  road  from  Chesterton  to  Chester  ;    this  was 
personally  surveyed  by  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  century.    (Magna  Britannia^ 
vol.  ii.  pi.  2,  p.  434).    He  says,  that  "  the  road  at 
"  the  second  bottom,  to  the  north  of  Chesterton, 
bears  for  Nantwich,  under  the  name  of  the  Wat- 
ling  Street.    The  turnpike  road,  since  the  time 
"  of  Dr.  Mason,  has  nearly  obliterated  it,  except 
about  Bunbury,  where  the  modern  road  declines 
to  the  right,  while  the  Roman  way  keeps  straight 
under  the  north-east  side  of  Beeston  Hill,  on 
"which,  being  so  commanding  a  situation,  there 
"  was  probably  a  post  for  the  protection  of  travel- 
"  lers,  and  from  whence  the  line  of  the  old  road  is 
plainly  to  be  distinguished,  for  about  two  miles 
"  and  a-half,  when  the  turnpike  road  again  joins  it, 
and  proceeds  with  it." 

Ormerod  confirms  this,  and  adds  that  the  Roman 
road  had  been  recently  traced  under  the  rock  of 
Beeston,  converging  on  the  city  of  Chester.  (His- 
tory of  Cheshire^  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  More  material  still 
are  the  remaining  relics  of  this  road.    Two  miles 
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east  of  Beeston  there  yet  remains  a  mile  of  the  road, 
which  is  locally  known  as  Watfield's  Pavement. 
Fifty  years  ago  the  Ordnance  Surveyors  found  the 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  this  road  for  two  miles, 
just  outside  the  city  boundary,  and  pointing  in  the 
direction  of  Beeston.  The  road  is  marked  Street 
Way  on  the  map. 

Mr.  Watkin  observes — ''We  have  at  Chesterton 
''  (Mediolanum)  a  walled  castra,  such  as  would  form 
''the  terminus  of  an  Iter,  with  at  least  five  Roman 
"  roads  leading  from  it,  one  of  them  being  the  im- 
"  portant  Via  Devana  connecting  it  with  Deva 
"  (Chester).  The  distance,  according  to  the  second 
"  Iter,  of  Deva  from  Mediolanum  is  thirty  miles; 
"its  distance  from  Chesterton  by  the  road  just 
"  named  is  exactly  the  same.  Moreover,  the  Iter 
"  gives  us  at  ten  miles  from  Chester  an  intermediate 
"station,  Bovium.  Accordingly,  at  just  ten  miles 
"  from  Chester  is  the  grand  insulated  rock  of  Bee- 
"  ston,  rising  precipitously  from  the  plain  of  Cheshire 
"to  the  height  of  366  feet,  crowned  with  rock-cut 
"trenches,  and  the  imposing  ruins  of  the  all  but 
"impregnable  castle  built  in  1220,  by  Ralph  Blun- 
"  deville,  sixth  Earl  of  Chester.  The  engineering 
"  skill  of  the  Romans,  which  recognized  the  import- 
"  ance  of  the  site  of  Lincoln  (similarly  situated), 
"  would  not  neglect  this  formidable  position, 
"  especially  when  the  Via  Devana  ran  beneath  it. 
"  No  record  exists  of  any  Roman  remains  having 
"been  found  within  the  ruins,  but  anything  above 
"  ground  would  be  destroyed  by  the  builders  of  the 
"  castle,  and  the  soil  has  probably  never  been  dis- 
"  turbed  since  that  period.  That  any  considerable 
"  station  was  placed  here  I  do  not  assert:  its  prox- 
"  imity  to  Chester  would  not  require  one  ;  and  the 
"  limited  space  on  the  summit  of  the  rock  would 
"  render  one  impossible.  A  small  mansio  or  mutatio 
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''would  in  all  probability  be  erected.  My  own 
''opinion,"  adds  Mr.  Watkin,  "is  that  Beeston 
"  represents  the  site  of  Bovium."  Roman  coins  and 
other  objects  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood, 
although  not  on  the  site  of  the  present  castle.  Of 
the  existence  of  the  Roman  road  between  Medio- 
lanum  and  Deva  there  can,  after  the  evidence  ad- 
duced, be  no  doubt.  It  is  very  probable  that  Beeston 
represents  the  site  of  Bovium.  Mr.  Watkin  speaks 
without  any  doubt  on  the  point.  My  own  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  presence 
on  the  site  of  a  presumed  Roman  station  of  a 
Norman  or  Edwardian  castle  is  quite  sufficient  in 
itself  to  account  for  the  disappearance  of  the  more 
material  evidence. 

THE  SITES  SUGGESTED  FOR  BOVIUM  AND  MEDIOLANUM 
OF  THE  TENTH  ITER. 

After  the  very  decided  opinion  of  the  writer  which 
we  have  quoted  as  to  the  existence  of  two  distinct 
stations  called  Mediolanum,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  the  ground  for  this  opinion  would  be  stated. 
We  are  told  that  the  sites  of  Bovium  and  Medio- 
lanum of  the  Tenth  Iter  will  be  found  respectively 
at  Bangor  Issacoed  and  Clawdd  Coch,  both  places 
situate  in  North  Wales — one  at  the  distance  of  i6 
miles  from  Chester,  the  other  nearly  40  miles.  We 
may  recall  the  fact  already  mentioned — that  if  the 
stations  hereabouts  on  the  Tenth  Iter  are  rightly 
understood,  there  is  no  necessity  for  casting  about 
for  other  localities.  As  further  confirming  this  view, 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  shewing  that  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  site  of  Bangor  Issacoed  for 
Bovium  is  altogether  insufficient.  Evidence,  strictly 
so  called,  there  is  none,  either  of  the  existence  of  a 
station,  or  of  the  road  leading  to  it.   The  reported 
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discovery  there  of  Roman  coins  turns  out  to  have 
been  a  mistake.  No  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  on  or  near  the  site  (Pennant's  Tour  in  Wales^ 
vol.  i,  p.  287).  Horsley,  two  hundred  years  ago, 
when  the  chances  of  tracing  the  road  were  more 
favourable  than  at  present,  thus  reports  of  his  visit : 
"  No  visible  remains  of  the  Roman  way  are  pre- 

tended,  nor  could  I  discern  any,  when  I  rode  from 
"Chester  to  Bangor  to  inquire  into  this  matter" 
(Britannia  Romana,  p.  416). 

We  turn  now  to  the  evidence  advanced  by  the 
writer  in  favour  of  his  opinion.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne  and  his  Chancellor,  at 
the  close  of  the  last  century,  traversed  the  course 
of  the  leading  Iters  in  England.  The  following 
passage,  referring  to  Mediolanum,  is  quoted  by  the 
writer  from  their  work: — "  The  Mediolanum  of  the 
"  Second  Iter  is  a  place  totally  distinct  from  the 
"  Mediolanum  of  the  Tenth  Iter.  This  lying  on  the 
"road  through  Bangor,  and  the  other  on  that 
"  through  Kinderton  ;  and  as  the  last  may  well  be 
"  fixed  at  Chesterton,  near  Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
"  so  this  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  camp  called  Clawdd 
"  Coch,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Tanadd  and  the 
"Vyrnwy"  (Montgomery  Collections^   vol.  xxi,  p. 

In  this  instance  the  Bishop's  conjectures  have 
proved  to  be  in  fault,  and  under  circumstances  which 
need  explanation.  There  is  on  the  south  a  well- 
known  Roman  way  leading  out  of  Chester  by 
Eccleston,  Eaton,  and  Aldford,  (Oldford),  and 
pointing  for  Bangor  Issacoed.  The  Bishop  traced 
the  road  part  of  the  way,  and  concluded  that  it 
was  continued  on  to  Bangor  Issacoed.  Instead 
of  this  being  the  case,  we  know  that  at  a  point, 
some  five  or  six  miles  from  Chester  and  ten  miles 
from  Bangor,  the  road  divided  right  and  left,  and 
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neither  of  the  branch  roads  approach  within 
six  miles  of  the  place.  A  similar  account  of  the 
same  road  is  given  by  the  Bishop  in  Lyson's  Magna 
Britannia,  and  there  the  word  "  B anchor"  is  used 
for  Bangor,  upon  which  Mr.  Watkin  remarks:  ''It 
"is  evident,  by  his  using  the  word  "  Banchor"  for 
"  Bangor,  that  the  Bishop  had  fallen  to  some  extent 
"under  the  influence  of  the  forged  Itinerary  of 
"  Richard,  which  had,  subsequently  to  Horsley's 
"time,  been  concocted  by  Bertram,  and  published 
"  by  Dr.  Stukeley,  in  which  Bangor  is  latinised  into 
"  Banchorium,  and  made  to  be  the  same  place  as 
"the  Bovium  of  Antoninus"  (Watkin's  Roman 
Cheshire,  p.  51).  Mr.  Watkin's  remarks  recall  the 
fact  that,  in  the  last  century,  an  Itinerary  purporting 
to  be  the  work  of  Richard  of  Cirencester  was  given 
to  the  antiquarian  world.  This  supposed  work  of  a 
monk  of  Westminster  is  now  rightly  regarded  as 
spurious.  It  is  right  that  it  should  be  known  that 
the  suggestion  of  Bangor  Issacoed  as  the  site  of 
Bovium  is  based  on  a  forged  document. 

In  finally  disposing  of  the  claims  of  Bangor  Issa- 
coed to  Itinerary  position,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
remark  that  a  very  material  circumstance  has  been 
overlooked — namely,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
locality.  It  is  evident  that  the  river  Dee  in  that 
neighbourhood  occupied  at  one  time  a  very  much 
larger  area  than  at  present,  and  owing  to  its  wind- 
ings becoming  confluent,  it  presented  more  the 
appearance  of  a  broad  lake  than  a  river.  It  was  a 
physical  impossibility  for  Bangor  Issacoed  to  have 
been  a  Roman  station,  seeing  that  the  supposed  site, 
during  the  period  in  question,  was  more  or  less 
under  water. 

I  do  not  pursue  the  enquiry  as  to  the  claims  of 
Clawdd  Coch  to  represent  Mediolanum ;  the  sug- 
gested sites  are  on  one  line,  and  stand  or  fall 
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together.  If  the  position  of  Bangor  Issacoed  is  no 
longer  tenable  after  what  I  have  said,  Clawdd  Coch 
must  be  rejected  also  as  to  any  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered an  Itinerary  station. 

We  may,  I  think,  rightly  conclude  that  the  identity 
of  the  places  called  Mediolanum  in  the  Second  and 
Tenth  Iter  is  well  established,  the  reference  in  both 
instances  being  to  the  station  at  Chesterton  ;  and 
that  the  writer  in  the  Montgomery  Collections  has 
shewn  no  good  reason  for  disturbing  the  identifica- 
tion of  Bovium  with  Beeston,  and  Mediolanum  with 
Chesterton. 


THE    DALTONS    OF  THURNHAM. 


By  William  Oliver  Roper, 

Read  20th  February,  1890. 


SOME  two  miles  to  the  west  of  the  great  north 
road,  and  rather  more  than  double  that  distance 
from  the  county  town  of  Lancaster,  stands  Thurn- 
ham  Hall,  the  seat  of  the  Dalton  family.  Situate 
away  from  the  main  road,  the  stirring  stream  of 
life  appears  to  have  left  the  Hall  rather  on  one 
side,  and  the  noise  of  battle  seems  not  to  have 
penetrated  the  woods  which  shut  it  off  from  the 
world.  Even  now  it  stands  lonely,  almost  deserted, 
and  melancholy  in  its  neglect. 

Yet,  though  Thurnham  Hall  does  not  seem  to 
have  looked  down  upon  any  great  events  of  history, 
it  has  its  own  annals  in  the  story  of  the  family  who 
have  held  it  so  long,  and  under  whose  charge  it  has 
seen  so  many -strange  vicissitudes.  To  these  annals, 
to  the  story  of  the  Dalton  family — at  one  time  per- 
haps the  largest  landowners  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lancaster,  and  always  staunch  supporters  of 
the  Catholic  faith — I  wish  in  this  paper  to  draw 
attention. 

Thurnham.  stands  on  slightly  rising  ground,  and 
looks  out  over  the  northern  portion  of  the  great 
plain  of  the  Fylde.  Less  than  a  mile  distant  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Lune  mingle  with  the  sea.  On 
the  shore,  just  below  the  mingling  of  the  fresh  water 
and  the  salt,  stand  the  scanty  ruins  of  Cockersand 
Abbey,  the  third  largest  monastery  in  Lancashire. 
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To  the  north  is  Ashton  Hall,  the  old  home  of 
the  Lawrences,  and  later  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  and  beyond  again  is  the  castle  and  the 
county  town  of  Lancaster.  Behind,  Thurnham 
looks  eastward  towards  the  fell  land  of  Wyresdale, 
and  sees  the  sun  rise  over  the  moors  which  divide 
the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  York. 

The  history  of  Thurnham  Hall  commences  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  Henry,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  by  deed 
dated  the  20th  of  April,  1552,  in  consideration  of 

1 080,  conveyed  the  manor  of  Thurnham  to  Thomas 
Loune  or  Lowne,  a  citizen  of  London  ;  and  on  the 
24th  of  June,  four  years  later,  it  was  sold  for  £iSoo 
to  Robert  Dalton,  of  Bispham.  From  this  point 
we  are  able  to  trace  the  Dalton  family  and  their 
Lancaster  estates  to  the  present  time. 

Robert  Dalton,  the  purchaser  of  Thurnham,  mar- 
ried Ann,  daughter  of  John  Kitchen,  of  Pilling,  and 
of  Hatfield,  in  Hertfordshire.  John  Kitchen  was 
supervisor  of  the  Augmentation  Office,  and  became 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Lancaster. 
In  1554  we  find  him  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  estates  near  Thurnham.  The  commissioners 
who  surveyed  the  lands  of  the  recently  dissolved 
Abbey  of  Cockersand  certified  that  the  abbey  lands 
were  worth  £'^/\.  12s.  lod.  per  annum,  or  at  twenty- 
three  years'  purchase  £796  15s.  2d.  To  this  sum 
was  added  £1  135.  ^d.  for  the  woods,  making  the 
total  estimate  £7gS  Ss.  6d.;  and  it  was  declared 
that  there  was  no  man  that  will  bye  the  said  de- 
*'meanes  but  only  John  Kechyn."  Accordingly, 

John  Kechyn,  of  Hatfield,  in  the  county  of  Herts, 

Esquyer,"  was,  on  the  6th  day  of  June,  1544,  de- 
clared the  purchaser  for  the  sum  named. 

By  deed  dated  29th  August,  1554,  the  abbey  lands 
were  conveyed,  on  the  marriage  of  his  daughter,  to 
Robert  Dalton,  of  Bispham,  who,  as  we  have  seen, 
two  years  later  purchased  the  manor  of  Thurnham. 


Lands  of  the  Abbey  of  Cockersand,  gg 


Notwithstanding  the  vast  acreage  of  the  abbey 
farms,  added  to  those  of  Thurnham,  Robert  Dalton's 
hunger  for  land  seems  to  have  been  unsated.  In 
1556  and  1557  we  find  him  bargaining  for  lands 
formerly  attached  to  the  Priory  of  Lancaster. 

A  MS.  in  the  Harleian  Collection  tells  the  story 
in  brief,  business-like  form.    Under  the  heading  of 
Possessions  formerly  of  the  Priory  of  Lancaster, 
''formerly  a  cell  of  the  monastery  of  Syon  in  Mid- 
*'  dlesex,"  we  have — 

"  Rents  of  the  manors  of  Alde-y 
*'  clyff  and  Bulke,  with  sundry  mes- 
''suages,  lands,  tenements,  and 
other  hereditaments  and  posses- 
''sions  in  the  Wapentake  Lonnes->lix.  xi.  iiij. 
''  dale,  in  the  villages,  parishes  and 
''  hamlets  of  Aldeclyff,  Bulke,  Lan- 
castre,  Warton,  Bolton  and  Scot- 
''forthe  -...-.-../ 

"There  ys  woode  growing  within  the  towne- 
''  shipp  of  Bulke,  but  what  number  of  acres  or 
''  of  what  groweth  the  surveyor  knowith  not." 
This  is  signed  by  ''  Gilbert  Moreton,  deputy  of 
''John  Kechyn,  our  supervisor  there."    Below  is 
the  memorandum  : — • 

"22  March,  1557,  rated  for  Robert  Dalton, 
"  Esq.,  at  xxviij  yeares  purchase,  the  money  to 
"be  payed  before  the  first  of  May  next — Pur- 
"  chase  money,  mcclxviij.  xvij.  iiij. 

"The  Kinge  and  Queen's  majesties  to  dys- 
"  chardge  the  purchaser  of  all  things  and  in- 
"  Gumbrances  done  by  their  majesties  except 
"  leases. 

"  The  purchaser  to  dyschardge  the  Kinge 
"and  Queen's  ma't's  of  all  ffees  and  repaires 
"  goinge  out  of  the  premises. 

"  The  tennure  in  chyfe  by  knightes  s'vyce. 
"  The  purchaser  to  have  th'  issues  from  the 
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ffeast  of  the  puryfycacone  of  our  Ladye  laste 
paste. 

The  p'chaser  to  be  bounde  for  the  woodes. 
''The  leade  bells  and  advowsons  to  be  ex- 
''cepted." 

Thus  it  was  that  Robert  Dalton  became  possessed 
of  a  stretch  of  country  extending  from  a  point  on 
the  river  Lune,  nearly  three  miles  above  Lancaster, 
to  one  on  that  river  nearly  six  miles  below  it,  inter- 
cepted only  by  the  lands  of  the  borough  of  Lancaster 
and  the  demesne  of  Ashton  Hall. 

On  such  a  large  estate  it  was  only  fitting  that  a 
substantial  residence  should  be  erected,  and  pro- 
bably Thurnham  Hall  owes  its  foundation  to  Robert 
Dalton. 

The  Visitation  of  Lancashire  in  1567  thus  describes 
the  descent  of  Robert  Dalton  (Had.,  8gi,  fo.  86) 

*'  Roger  Dalton,  of  Byspham,  in  com.  Lane, 
"  Sonne  and  heir  to  Richard  Dalton,  maried  [Anne] 
''the  daughter  to,  [Hugh]  Ratcliffe,  of  Wymerley, 
"  in  com.  Lane. :  had  issue  Wm.  Dalton,  sonne  and 
"  heire ;  after  the  said  Roger  maried  to  his  second 
"wife  [Mary],  daughter  to  [Sir  William  Farring- 
"ton],  and  by  her  hath  issue  Lawrens  Dalton, 
"second  sonne,  Richard,  third  sonne. 

"William  Dalton,  of  Bysphum,  pr'd.,  sonne  and 
"heire  to  Roger,  pr'd.,  maried  to  his  first  wife 
"  Margaret,  dau.  of  Sir  Wm.  Tarbock,  of  Tarbock, 
"  in  com.  Lane,  gent.,  and  by  her  hath  issue  Mar- 
"  gerie  ;  and  to  his  second  wife  he  maried  Jane, 
"  daughter  to  Sir  Jo[hn]  Townley,  of  Townley,  in 
"  com.  Lane,  knight,  and  by  her  hath  issue  Robt. 
"  Dalton,  his  eldest  sonne,  Thomas  second  sonne, 
"  Roger  third  sonne,  Richard  iiijth  sonne  ;  Anne, 
"married  to  Tho.  Westmore',  of  London. 

"  Robt.  Dalton,  of  Thornham,  in  com.  Lane,  ar., 
"  sonne  and  heir  to  Wm.,  pr'd.,  maried  Anne,  daugh. 
"  to  Jo.  Kitchin,  of  Pillen,  in  com.  Lane,  gent.  . 
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The  Visitation  then  takes  up  the  Kitchen  pedigree. 

Wm.  Kitchen,  of  ffortune,  in  com.  Lane,  mar- 
*'ried  the  daug.  of  Richard  Prestune,  of  Balerige, 

in  com.  Lane,  yeoman,  and  by  her  hath  issue  Jo. 
^'Kitchin,  sonne  and  heire,  Wm.  second  sonne, 
*'Tho.  iiid  sonne,  and  Richard  iiij  sonne;  EHza, 

maried  to  Wm.  Blakeborne,  of  Neyre  Eccleston, 
*'in  com.  Lane;  Agnes,  maried  to  James  ffisher, 

of  ffortune,  in  com.  pr'd. ;  Margaret,  maried  to 
''Jo.  Kempe  ...  in  com.  Lane;  Margaret, 
"married  to  Henrie  Bond,  in  com.  pr'd. 

"Jo.  Kitchen,  of  Pillyn,  in  com.  Lane,  gent., 
"sonne  and  heire  to  Wm.,  pr'd.,  maried  Agnes, 
"  dough,  to  Wm.  Clark,  of  Bishops  Hatfield,  in  com. 
"  Hertford,  and  widowe  of  Robt.  Hauses,  in  com. 
"Sussex,  gent.,  and  by  her  hath  issue  Barnabie 
"  Kitchen,  sonne  and  heire ;  Anne,  married  to  Robt. 
"  Dalton,  of  Thurnham,  in  com.  Lane,  ar." 

As  owner  of  the  broad  acres  of  Cockersand  and 
Thurnham,  the  lord  of  Thurnham  and  his  wife 
would  hold  a  prominent  position  in  North  Lanca- 
shire, more  especially  after  his  purchase  of  the  lands 
of  Aldcliffe  and  Bulk.  Therefore,  at  the  general 
muster  of  the  county  of  Lancaster,  in  January, 
1559,  Robert  Dalton,  Esq.,  is  called  upon  to  fur- 
nish "  a  dimilaunce,  i  light  horse,  i  corselette,  i  coat 
"of  playte  or  almayne  ryvette,  ii  pyke,  iii  long 
"  bowes,  iii  sheffe  arrowes,  iii  Steele  cappes,  iii  cali- 
"  vers,  i  morrione"  (Harl.,  1926,  fo.  ^b). 

Robert  Dalton,  by  his  will,  dated  12th  September, 
1578,  after  directing  his  body  to  be  interred  in 
Cockerham  Church,  gave  all  his  real  property  to 
his  nephew,  Robert  Dalton,  the  son  of  his  late 
brother,  Thomas. 

Robert  Dalton  the  elder  died  without  issue  in 
1578,  and  his  widow  Anne  in  1593. 

The  Thurnham  estates  passed  to  his  nephew, 
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Robert  Dalton,  who,  on  the  accession  of  James  I., 
joined  in  the  address  of  loyalty  to  his  sovereign. 
Robert  Dalton  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
William  Hulton,  of  Hulton  Park,  by  whom  he  had 
two  sons  and  ten  daughters. 

Robert  Dalton,  by  his  will,  dated  17th  August, 
1626,  after  desiring  to  be  buried  in  Cockerham 
Church,  requested  his  kinsman,  Roger  Downes,  of 
Wardley,  to  have  the  wardship  of  his  son  and  heir, 
Thomas  Dalton,  then  under  age.  He  gave  to  his 
trusty  friends.  Sir  Humphrey  Davenport,  Roger 
Downes,  and  Thomas  Covell,  the  keeper  of  Lan- 
caster Castle,  rings  of  gold  of  40s.  apiece  ;  and  to 
Roger  Kirkeby,  George  Preston,  and  Thos.  Westby, 
every  one  a  ring  of  20s.  apiece.  All  his  goods  he 
gave  to  his  eight  daughters  equally  between  them. 

The  eldest  son,  Thomas  Dalton,  of  Thurnham, 
was  befft  on  the  8th  of  jpttly,  i6og  ;  and  his  father, 
Robert,  having  died  in  1626,  he,  on  attaining  his 
majority,  entered  upon  the  whole  of  the  large 
estates.  He  was  an  ardent  Royalist,  and  when 
hostilities  broke  out  he  was  active  in  raising  soldiers 
in  behalf  of  his  royal  master. 

The  author  of  the  Discourse  of  the  Civil  Wars  in 
Lancashire  states  that — In  Lonsdale  Hundred 
"  Mr.  Dalton  of  Thurnham  raised  a  troop  of  horse. 

He  stood  not  long."  We  can  easily  picture 
him,  early  in  an  autumn  morning,  riding  out 
with  his  little  troop  from  the  gates  of  Thurnham 
Hall,  and  mustering  his  tenants  as  he  rode  along ; 
and  many  an  anxious  eye  looked  after  him  from 
Thurnham,  as  he  rode  out  from  his  home  for  the 
last  time.  The  troop  was  entirely  equipped  at  his 
own  expense,  and  did  good  service  for  the  King  at 
the  second  battle  of  Newbury,  on  the  27th  October, 
1644.  Its  leader  fought  with  all  the  valour  of  youth 
and  confidence  in  his  cause,  but  at  length  he  fell, 
severely  wounded.  He  was  carried  to  Marlborough, 
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where  for  a  few  days  he  lingered,  dying  on  the  2nd 
of  November,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  age. 

Then  the  family  estates  became  divided,  Thurn- 
ham  and  Bulk  remaining  in  the  male  line — Aldcliffe 
going  to  Robert  Dalton's  sisters. 

Glance  for  a  moment  at  the  trials  these  defence- 
less ladies  must  have  suffered  for  their  adherence 
to  the  Catholic  faith,  at  the  old  hall  of  Aldcliffe, 
within  sight  of  the  grey  towers  of  Lancaster 
Castle.  Various  statutes,  and  particularly  an  Act 
passed  in  1581,  had  imposed  severe  penalties  on  all 
who  supported  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
within  sight  of  Aldcliffe  the  persecution  carried  on 
under  these  statutes  was  especially  severe.  In 
1584  a  priest  and  a  layman  suffered  at  Lancaster 
for  their  adherence  to  their  faith,  and  in  1600  two 
priests  were  executed  at  Lancaster  for  exercising 
their  calHng  in  that  part  of  the  country.  One  of 
them  wrote  from  his  prison  at  Lancaster  to  the 
President  of  Douay  College  : — 

Myself  am  now  prisoner  for  Christ  in  Lancaster 
Castle,  expecting  nothing  but  execution  at  the  next 
assizes.  I  desire  you  to  commend  me  to  the 
devout  prayers  of  my  friends  with  you,  that  by 
their  help  I  may  consummate  my  course  to  God's 
glory  and  the  good  of  my  country.  I  pray  God 
*'to  prosper  you  and  all  yours  for  ever.  From 
*'my  prison  and  Paradise,  this  last  of  May,  1600." 

A  few  weeks  later  he  writes — 

This  day  the  judges  come  to  Lancaster,  where 
"  I  am  in  expectation  of  a  happy  death,  if  it  so 
"please  God  Almighty.    I  pray  you  commend  me 
most  dearly  to  all  your  good  priests  and  scholars, 
whose  good  endeavours  God  always  prosper  to 
to  his  own  more  glory.    ,    .    Before  this  comes 
**unto  you  I  shall,  if  God  makes  me  worthy,  con- 
elude  an  unhappy  life  with  a  most  happy  death. 
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^' .  .  .  From  Lancaster  Castle,  the  21st  of  July, 
^'this  holy  year,  1600.    All  yours  in  Christ, 

"  Edw.  Thwing." 

His  prophecy  proved  correct.  Before  that  letter 
reached  its  destination  the  writer  was  hanged 
and  quartered  on  Lancaster  Moor. 

A  year  later  two  more  priests  suffered  at  Lan- 
caster. 

In  1604,  a  layman — Lawrence  Baily  by  name — 
was  executed  at  Lancaster  for  assisting  a  priest  to 
escape  from  his  captors. 

Twelve  years  later,  John  Thulis,  a  priest,  and 
Roger  Wrenno,  a  layman,  were  thrown  into  Lan- 
caster Castle,  charged  with  treason.  They  contrived 
to  escape,  but  were  re-captured,  and  suffered  for 
their  faith  in  March,  1616. 

In  1625  9-  meeting  of  recusants  was  held  in 
Quernmore  Park,  near  Lancaster,  under  the  guise  of 
a  hunting  meeting.  The  hunt  lasted  ten  days,  and 
among  the  hunters  was  "  Mr.  Dalton  of  Thurnham, 

and  a  great  multitude  of  men,  and  they  lodged  in 

an  ale  house  of  one  Winder,  in  the  same  forest, 
"  and  they  continued  in  the  forest  certen  days." 

It  was  three  years  after  this  recusant  meeting 
that  the  well-known  trial  of  Edmund  Arrowsmith 
took  place  at  Lancaster,  a  trial  which  resulted  in 
his  being  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  According 
to  the  contemporary  account  he  was  placed  ''in  a 
"  little  dark  hole  where  he  could  not  well  lie  down, 
"but  was  forced  to  sit,  with  leaning  only  upon  a 
"bolster  which  was  then  cast  in;  and  so  he  con- 
"  tinued  in  his  clothes,  with  heavy  bolts  on  his  legs, 
"  from  Tuesday  about  one  or  two  of  the  clock,  till 
"  Thursday  about  twelve,  when  he  was  fetched  out 
"for  execution.  He  was  also  watched  day  and 
"  night  by  three  or  four  of  the  sheriff's  men,  for  so 
"the  judges  had  commanded;  as  also  that  upon 
"the  forfeiture  of  £'i^oo  no  man  should  be  suffered 
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to  speak  with  him.    It  is  thought  that  in  all  that 

time  he  had  taken  very  little  sustenance." 
*  From  his  prison  he  was  dragged  on  a  hurdle, 
with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  to  the  place  of 
execution.  There  he  was  hanged  and  quartered, 
and  his  head  and  parts  of  his  body  set  up  on  the 
castle  walls.  The  judge,  on  his  way  south  next 
day,  looked  back  at  the  castle,  and  not  thinking  the 
head  conspicuous  enough,  sent  word  to  the  gaoler 
to  have  it  set  higher  by  six  yards  than  any  of  the 
pinnacles.  So  that  the  occupants  of  Aldcliffe,  look- 
ing northward  from  their  windows,  would  see  the 
head  of  him  who  had  died  for  the  faith  they  pro- 
fessed, standing  out  clear  against  the  sky. 

There  were  further  executions  at  Lancaster  in 
1641  and  1646,  and  the  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate 
Catholics  must  have  often  been  discussed  by  the 
inmates  of  Thurnham  and  Aldcliffe  Halls. 

One  of  the  sisters  married  WilHam  Claxton, 
of  Calton  Hall,  in  Craven,  but  the  others  con- 
tinued to  reside  at  Aldcliffe.  The  persecution  of 
the  recusants  gradually  lessened  in  its  intensity, 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  H. 
the  remaining  sisters  lived  more  peacefully.  By 
1674,  death  had  reduced  their  number  to  two,  and 
these  two  had  a  stone  carved  and  set  up  at  Aldcliffe, 
whence  it  was  many  years  after  conveyed  to 
Thurnham,  where  it  may  still  be  seen.  The  stone 
bears  an  inscription,  shewing  their  unwavering 
adherence  to  the  creed  of  their  fathers — 

CATHOLICS 
VIRGINES  NOS 
SUMUS  :  MUTARE 
VEL  TEMPORE 
SPERNIMUS  ►£( 
ANO  ^  DNI 
1674. 

Catholic  virgins  are  we  :  even  with  the  times  we 
"  scorn  to  change." 
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From  this  stone  and  from  the  sufferings  of  these 
brave  ladies,  Alddiffe  came  to  be  known  far  and 
wide  as  "  The  Cathohc  Virgins,"  and  by  that  name 
we  find  it  mentioned  in  contemporary  records. 

Dr.  Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  writes  in  his 
diary,  under  date  August  12th,  1687 — 

"  I  went  with  Judge  Powell  to  the  church  (at 

Lancaster);  Sir  Richard  Allebone  (the  other  judge) 
■'and  the  Catholics  went  at  the  same  time  to  the 

school-house,  where  they  had  mass  and  a  sermon; 
''  we  had  none  of  the  best ;  it  was  preached  by  Mr. 
''  Turner,  whom  I  chid  for  his  extemporary  prayer 

and  sermon,  of  both  of  which  he  promised  amend- 
''  ment  for  the  future.  .  .  .   (Next  day)  I  wrote  to 

Dr.  Johnson,  dined  with  the  judges,  went  after 

dinner  to  the  '  Catholic  Virgins,'  where  Mr.  Gooden 

lives,  with  the  Lady  Allebone  and  her  friends,  and 
''  supped  at  the  Vicarage.  Mr.  Tildesley — whose 
''grandfather.  Sir  Thomas,  was  killed  at  Wigan — 
"sent  me  half  a  fat  buck;  Mr.  Molineux,  Mr. 
"  Braithwaite,  Mr.  Townley,  Sir  William  Gerard, 
"  Mr.  Poole,  Mr.  Labourne,  &c.,  visited  me." 

The  Rev.  Peter  Gooden  had  been  the  missioner 
at  Leighton  Hall,  the  old  home  of  the  Middletons, 
some  eight  miles  north  of  Lancaster.  In  1680  he 
removed  to  "  The  Catholic  Virgins."  In'*fce  depo- 
sitions in  an  enquiry  held  in  17 16  concerning 
Catholic  recusants,  Thomas  White,  of  Lancaster, 
deposed:  "Forty  years  ago  he  was  a  servant  at 
"  Aldcliffe  Hall,  and  was  so  for  nine  years  or  more. 
"When  he  got  there  the  estate  was  held  by  seven 
"  daughters  of  the  family  of  Dalton  of  Thurnham, 
"  all  of  whom  died  unmarried,  he  being  at  their 
"burying;  four  of  them,  viz. :  Ellen,  Jane,  Cathe- 
"  rine  and  Eleanor,  having  previously  conveyed  the 
"  Aldcliffe  estate  to  their  nephew  Robert  Dalton,  in 
"  trust  for  the  use  of  the  priests,  of  whom  one  Peter 
"  Gooden  was  the  first." 
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John  Hitchmough,  of  Garstang,  clerk,  and  nephew 
of  John  Golden,  of  Southworth,  deposed  :  "  Peter 

Gooden,  a  secular  priest,  26  years  ago  lived  at 
''Ocklef,  about  three  miles  from  Lancaster,  and 
"  kept  a  sort  of  academy  or  little  seminary  for  edu- 

eating  of  youth,  who  were  afterwards  sent  to 

Popish  colleges  abroad  to  be  trained  as  priests."* 
Mr.  Gooden  was  noted  for  the  "  able  manner  in 

which  he  publicly  confuted  some  of  the  most 
'Mearned  Protestant  controversialists  of  the  day, 
"including  Dr.  Stillingfleet  and  Dr.  Claggett." 
He  died  at  Aldcliffe  on  the  2gth  December,  1694, 
and  was  buried  on  the  last  day  of  that  year  at  the 
Parish  Church  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  Gooden  seems 
to  have  been  succeeded  at  Aldcliffe  by  Dr.  Edward 
Hawarden,  who  obtained  a  great  reputation  for 
theological  learning.  He  was  doctor  and  pro- 
fessor of  theology  for  .  17  years,  and  when  in 
London  mingled  with  all  the  celebrated  literary 
men  of  his  time.  He  is  said  to  have  had  a 
conference  with  Dr.  Clark  in  the  presence  of 
Queen  Caroline. 

Turning  to  the  Diary  of  Thomas  Tyldesley,  who 
sent  Bishop  Cartwright  half  a  fat  buck,  we  find 
Aldcliffe  and  Dr.  Hawarden  and  the  Dalton  estates 
often  mentioned. 

On  June  8th  and  August  3rd,  1712,  he  records: 
"  Went  with  two  cos.  Waltons  to  Aldcliffe  to 

prayers." 

Sept.  28.  In  the  morning  tucke  Aggy  behind 
"  mee  to  Aldcliffe  to  prayers. 

"Feb.  25.  In  the  morning  Doctor  Harden, 
"Jemmy  Laybonne  and  Mr.  Royden  came  to  see 
"us. 

"  Aug.  g.  Went  in  the  morning  to  Aldcliffe  and 
"  to  X.    Dr.  H(awarden)  came  back  to  dinner. 

*  Fron^  an  article  by  Mr.  Joseph  Gillow,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  many 
of  the  particulars  relating  to  the  connection  of  the  Daltons  with  Aldcliffe. 
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Nov.  26.  Met  Bror.  Dalton  and  cos.  Thornhill 
at  Aldcliffe,  a  hunting.  Kill'd  one  hare,  and 
thence  to  ye  Kinge's  Armes,  Lancr. ;  spent  with 
Brother  Dalton,  kind  soule  ....  and  others, 
IS.  6d.    Soe  home. 

"December  24.  About  11  att  night,  went  to 
"  Aldchffe,  where  Dr.  Harden  preached  gloriously. 

"  April  3.    Went  to  Dr.  Harden  to  X. 

"  May  16.  Went  in  ye  morning  to  Aldcliffe,  and 
"  went  to  X.  to  Dr.  Harden. 

"  May  17.    Went  with  Mrs.  to  Aldcliffe.  Dr. 

Harden  came  backe  and  dined  with  us,  and  wee 
"  went  with  him  to  Halton  and  stayed  there 
"  3  howrs.    Soe  home. 

"  Aug.  8.    Went  to  X.  to  Dr.  H— den." 

Before  this  date,  however,  the  last  of  the  Catholic 
Virgins  had  passed  away.  They  left  one  moiety  of 
the  estate  in  trust  for  the  support  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  the  county  of  Lancaster.  The  other 
moiety  reverted  to  their  nephew,  Robert  Dalton,  of 
Thurnham  Hall.  He  settled  it  on  his  younger 
daughter,  Dorothy,  on  her  marriage  with  Edward 
Riddell,  of  Swinburne  Castle.  Edward  Riddell 
was  out  in  "  the  Fifteen,"  and  was  attainted  for  high 
treason.  He  was  afterwards  pardoned,  and  eventu- 
ally recovered  his  estates.  The  Commissioners, 
however,  seized  upon  the  moiety  of  Aldcliffe,  which 
they  alleged  had  been  conveyed  to  Popish  or  super- 
"  stitious  uses"  and  in  1731  sold  it  to  R  .  .  Dawson. 
His  descendant,  Edward  Dawson,  acquired  the 
other  moiety  from  Ralph  Riddell,  of  Swinburne 
Castle  ;  and  in  1817  the  present  hall  was  erected. 

So  ends  the  connection  of  the  Dalton  family  with 
Aldcliffe,  a  connection  originating  with  their  pur- 
chase of  monastic  lands — a  connection  which  shews 
how  bravely  women  could  in  those  days  adhere 
to  the  faith  in  which  they  had  been  taught,  and 
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which  brought  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  CathoHc  theologians 
of  the  time. 

Returning  to  the  main  Hne  of  the  Dalton  family, 
we  find  from  Dugdale's  Visitation  that  Thomas 
Dalton,  the  brother  of  the  Catholic  Virgins,  who 
died  from  his  wounds  received  at  the  battle  of 
Newbury,  left  a  son  and  two  daughters.  The  son, 
Robert,  was  born  in  1639,  and  was  therefore,  at 
his  father's  death,  only  five  years  of  age.  Robert 
Dalton,  in  his  will,  dated  the  9th  of  April,  1700, 
recited  a  certain  settlement  of  the  Thurnham 
estates,  whereby  a  power  was  reserved  to  him  to 
charge  them  with  the  payment  of  ;^5oo.  By  his 
will,  therefore,  he  charged  those  estates  with  the 
payment  of  ;^5oo  to  Elizabeth,  his  then  wife, 
within  six  months  after  his  death.  He  also  gave  all 
his  personal  estate  to  his  wife,  and  made  her  sole 
executrix.    Robert  Dalton  married — 

1.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Thos.  Horner,  of  Braithwaite, 

CO.  York. 

2.  Mary,  sister  of  Richard  Biddulph. 

3.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Sir  George  Selby. 

The  only  issue  was  by  the  first  marriage  —two 
daughters  :  Elizabeth,  aged  six  months  at  the  Visi- 
tation of  1664  ;  and  Dorothy.  EHzabeth,  eventually 
sole  heiress,  married  William  Hoghton,  of  Park 
Hall,  in  1683.  Their  son,  John  Hoghton,  in  1710 
assumed  the  name  of  Dalton,  and  married  Frances, 
daughter  of  Sir  Piers  Mostyn,  of  Talacre,  co.  Flint. 

This  John  Dalton  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Thomas  Tyldesley,  the  diarist,  and  we  find  many 
references  to  him  in  the  leaves  of  the  diary  in  which 
that  writer  so  carefully  recorded  his  visits  to  his 
friends,  his  various  ailments,  and  the  varied  reme- 
dies he  took  for  their  cure.  On  May  11,  1712,  the 
diarist  records  that  he  "  pray'd  and  dined  at  Thurn- 
*'ham  Hall."    Again,  two  months  later,  "After 
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din'r  went  to  see  Sir  Piers  Mostyn  at  Thurnham  ; 
''stay'd  till  6;  thence  to  Ashton,  where  my  son 
and  Dunlop  had  made  a  bargen  ffor  a  horse  ; 
stay'd  till  nine  ;  soe  home." 

Another  fortnight  passed,  and  the  diarist  ''went 
''with  Mrs.  and  2  cosins  Stanleys  to  Thurnham  ; 
"  after  din'r  went  with  Sir  Pears  M  [osty]n,  Robt. 
"Strickland,  &c.,  to  Cockerham  ;  stayed  there  till 
"past  one;  called  at  Thurnham  with  Mr.  Drake, 
"  who  promised  to  go  home  with  mee,  but  S'r  Pears 
"  made  me  sit  up  till  day,  when  we  parted." 

And  on  a  Sunday  in  the  following  August,  "Went 
"  to  Thurnham  to  prayers,  and  to  Brother  ffrost  to 
"din'r;  thence  with  Bro'r  ffrost  and  Mr.  Ion  to 
"Thurnham,  and  from  thence  to  Conder  Green 
"with  S'r  Pears  and  all  the  company;  spent  6d. ; 
"  soe  home  about  8  from  ye  cockes." 

A  jovial  time  must  the  worthy  diarist  have  passed, 
sitting  up  in  the  old  Hall  at  Thurnham  till  the 
daylight  appeared,  or  spending  the  Sunday  at 
Conder  Green. 

A  more  sorrowful  side  of  the  picture  appears  in 
the  following  December: — "Went  to  Thurnham  to 
"poor  W.  Hoghton  funerall,  where  most  of  the 
"  negh'ring  gentlemen  was.  Wee  carryed  him  to 
"the  Abbey,  and  returning  home  in  the  night  in- 
"  creased  my  paine  by  could."  This  WilHam 
Hoghton  was  the  younger  brother  of  the  owner 
of  Thurnham.  In  April,  17 13,  the  diarist  was 
again  at  Thurnham,  and  went  to  Nateby  with 
"Bro'r  Dalton,  Lady,  his  bro'r  Rob,  and  Robin 
"  Strickland,  dined  there,  and  afterwards  went  with 
"them  to  a  stage  play  at  fford  Green  ;  spent  6d. ; 
"  thence  home  to  Lanc'r." 

In  October  of  the  same  year  the  diarist  "Went 
"  in  y^  morning  to  Thurnham  a  hunting,  but  Bro'r 
"  Dalton  abroad."  Three  days  later  he  "  Met 
"  Brother  Dalton  a  hunting  on  Scotforth  More,  but 
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could  not  kill  a  hare ;  Bro'r  Dalton  went  home 
and  dined  with  me.  .  .  .  Then  wee  went  to  Dr. 
Hodgshons  where  wee  sat  aa  hour ;  thence  to 
Kings  Armes  where  Bro'r  Dalton  treated  mee  but 
parted  att  7  of  clocke."  But  all  this  time 
while  the  diarist  was  moving  amongst  his  Catholic 
friends  in  North  Lancashire,  the  Jacobites  were 
busy  and  the  storm  was  brewing.  There  were  con- 
stant communications  between  the  various  adher- 
ents of  the  exiled  royal  family,  and  when  the  rising 
of  the  Fifteen  "  occurred  the  owner  of  Thurnham 
threw  in  his  lot  with  the  cause  of  James  III.  The 
Jacobite  forces  entered  Lancaster  on  the  7th  of 
November,  17 15,  in  good  order,  the  gentlemen  on 
horseback,  their  swords  unsheathed,  and  with  Lord 
Winton  at  their  head ;  and  there  John  Dalton  of 
Thurnham  joined  them,  with  some  half-dozen  of 
his  friends  and  their  adherents.  The  prisoners  in 
the  castle  were  released,  amongst  them  being  Tom 
Syddall,  the  famous  Manchester  mob  captain.  The 
following  day  Mr.  Paul  read  prayers  in  the  old 
Parish  Church,  substituting  the  name  of  King 
James  for  King  George,  and  for  that  of  Prince 
George  of  Wales  the  King's  mother  and  all  the 
royal  family.  In  the  afternoon,  according  to  a 
contemporary  account,  the  gentlemen  soldiers 
dressed  and  trimed  themselves  up  in  their  best 
*'  cloathes  for  to  drink  a  dish  of  tea  with  the  Ladys 
*'of  this  towne.  The  Ladys  also  here  apeared  in 
their  best  riging  and  had  their  tea  tables  richly 
"furnished  for  to  entertain  their  new  suitors." 

Unfortunately  for  themselves,  the  supporters  of 
King  James  decided  to  march  southward,  and  with 
them  went  the  owner  of  Thurnham,  only  to  be  taken 
prisoner  with  the  rest  at  Preston,  on  the  13th  of 
November,  and  escorted  to  London.  Some  seven 
months  later  he  was  brought  to  trial.  The  evi- 
dence against  him  was  strong,  and  the  witnesses 
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for  the  defence  could  only  endeavour  to  prove 
that  Mr.  Dalton  was  a  doubtful  Jacobite.  Amongst 
these  witnesses  was  the  Vicar  of  Cockerham.  He 
stated  he  had  never  heard  the  prisoner  speak  against 
the  Government,  but  that  he  had  heard  him  give 
utterance  to  some  doubts  as  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion.  The  court  at  once  enquired  why  he,  a 
clerg}'man  of  the  Church  of  England,  had  not  en- 
deavoured to  improve,  towards  a  conviction  in  the 
Protestant  faith,  the  doubts  which  he  had  thus  heard 
uttered  by  Mr.  Dalton.  The  clergyman  replied  that 
he  had  made  some  attempt  to  do  so,  but  that  he  sub- 
sequently found  Mr.  Dalton  had  altered  his  opinions. 
He  however  testified  that  ]\Ir.  Dalton  was  a  peace- 
able Roman  Catholic,  and  that  he  had  heard  him  on 
several  occasions  drink  King  George's  health. 
The  jury  however  found  Mr.  Dalton  guilty,  upon 
which  he  begged  his  majesty  King  George's  pardon, 
and  desired  the  court  to  interfere  for  an  exercise  of 
the  royal  clemency.  The  judge  held  out  little 
hope,  and  remarked  that  he  ought  to  have  made 
the  request  for  pardon  sooner,  and  regretted  that  the 
case  did  not  afford  him  any  very  good  reasons  for 
recommending  an  exercise  of  the  prerogative  of 
mercy.  Eventually  his  life  was  spared,  and  after  a 
Ions:  confinement  he  was  left  to  make  his  wav  to  Lan- 
cashire  on  foot,  only  to  find  his  wife  gathering  sticks 
in  the  woods  behind  the  hall  to  light  her  fire. 

The  estates  were  entailed,  and  therefore  only  Mr. 
Dalton's  life  estate  was  dealt  with.    An  old  Lan- 
caster member  of  the  Society  of  Friends  records  : — 
I  had  much  trouble  with  Ellin  Jaysons  lease- 
''hold  house  which  she  had  from  Robert  Dalton 
"  Esquire  of  Thername  but  particularly  in  the  year 
"  1716  about  the  time  of  the  RebelHon  the  Landlord 
Esquire  Dalton  being  actualy  in  the  Rebelion  and 
convicted.   Upon  it  his  estate  was  forfeited  to  the 
King  which  caused  the  change  and  trouble  to  y^ 
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tenants  to  prove  their  Leases  and  a  Comitty  of 
Parliament  came  to  Preston  whither  all  persons 
in  the  County  who  were  tenants  or  had  any  claym 
''upon  the  persons  convicted  were  to  appear  to 
"  prove  their  leases  or  claime.  I  appeared  and  proved 
"the  Lease.  The  tenem't  was  leased  by  Edmund 
"  Gartside,  a  favorite  of  Esquire  Dalton  who  after 
"redeemed  his  Estate  which  was  entailed  and  he 
"  only  tenant  for  life  for  w'ch  he  gave  the  Govern- 
"  ment  ;^6ooo."  John  Dalton,  the  Jacobite,  by 
his  will,  dated  8th  September  1728,  gave  an 
annuity  of  ;^30  each  for  the  maintenance  of 
each  of  his  daughters,  and  annuities  of  £20 
each  to  his  two  younger  sons,  John  and  Robert. 
The  residue  of  his  personal  estate  he  gave 
for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  his  younger  children, 
and  appointed  "his  beloved  wife  Frances  Dalton 
and  Robert  Gibson,  of  Lancaster,  Esquire,"  his  ex- 
ecutors. John  Dalton  died  in  1736,  and  his  widow 
in  1740. 

Their  son  Robert  Dalton,  who  succeeded  to  the 
estates,  died  in  1785,  and  was  buried  at  Cockersand 
Abbey.    He  was  married  three  times. 

By  his  first  wife,  Cecilia  Butler  (who  died  in 
1749),  he  had  a  son,  John,  who  succeeded  him,  and 
other  children. 

By  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Demsey,  who  was 
buried  at  Cockersand,  he  had  several  children,  who, 
with  one  exception,  all  died  without  issue.  That 
exception  was  Elizabeth,  who  had  a  daughter,  who 
died  at  the  age  of  14,  and  was  buried  at  Cockersand. 

His  third  wife  was  Bridget,  sister  of  Thos.  Moore, 
of  Bambro,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter,  Bridget, 
who  married  Sir  James  Fitzgerald,  of  Castle  Ishen, 
Cork,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  owner  of 
Thurnham. 

John  Dalton,  the  eldest  son  by  the  first  wife, 
married  Mary,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
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Gage,  of  Hengrave  Hall.  Of  this  marriage  there 
were  issue  one  son  and  five  daughters.  One 
daughter,  Charlotte,  died  in  1802,  aged  16.  The 
son  died  from  an  accident  at  Bath  in  i8ig,  aged  41, 
and  without  issue.  John  Dalton's  wife  died  in  the 
same  year,  aged  65.  Another  daughter  died  in  1820, 
without  having  been  married ;  another  daughter  died 
in  1821,  aged  37,  also  not  having  been  married. 
John  Dalton  himself  died  in  1837,  aged  go  years. 
The  fourth,  Lucy,  married  Joseph  Bushell,  and 
died  in  1843,  aged  67,  without  issue  ;  and  the  last 
Miss  Dalton  died  at  Thurnham  in  1861,  aged  81. 

The  Thurnham  estates  then  passed  to  the  Fitz- 
gerald branch  of  the  family,  and  are  at  present  held 
by  Sir  Gerald  Dalton  Fitzgerald. 

There  remain  to  be  noticed  the  Bulk  and  Lan- 
caster estates,  which  it  will  be  remembered  had 
been  part  of  the  property  of  the  Priory  of  Lancaster, 
and  had  been  purchased  by  Robert  Dalton  in  1557. 
The  Bulk  estate  has,  like  Thurnham,  remained 
in  the  Dalton  family ;  and  during  the  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteenth  centuries,  the  farm-houses  in  its 
secluded  valleys  were  often  resorted  to  by  members, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  their  services. 

The  first  entry  in  Tyldesley's  diary,  so  fully 
quoted  from  before,  is — "  Went  with  Mrs.  to  Booke 
"  to  pray'rs."  And  two  years  later  the  diarist 
records  his  having  been  hunting  "to  Booke."  The 
house  in  which  mass  was  said  is  known  as  Dolph- 
inlee,  a  sequestered  spot,  comparatively  unknown 
to  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Lancaster.  Over  the  porch  is  still  to  be 
seen  the  inscription — 

REDEME  THY  SINNES  BY  ALMS  DEEDS 
AND  MERCIE  TOWARDES  THE  POORE. 
DA  :  4  ©       1623  LCE 

The  Authorised  Version  reads  : — "  Break  off  thy 
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*^sins  by  righteousness,  and  thine  iniquities  by 
shewing  mercie  to  the  poor."  The  Douai  Version 

reads — "  Redeem  thou  thy  sins  with  alms,  and  thy 
iniquities  with  works  of  mercy  to  the  poor." 
In  the  large  room  to  the  east  of  the  porch  there 

is  an  inscription — 

"  WHEN  THOV  MAKEST  A  FEAST 

CAL  THE  POORE  LAME  AND  BLYNDE. — Iv  14.'^ 

And  upstairs  a  stone  bears  the  inscription-*^  - 

MEMENTO  MORI. 

The  initials  over  the  door  are  probably  those  of 
Lawrence  Coupland,  who  died  at  Dolphinlee  in 
165 1.  When  the  diarist  attended  mass  here  in  1712, 
Robert  Ball  was  the  tenant.  He  married  Winifred, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Park  Hall,  in  Quern- 
more,  which  at  that  time  belonged  to  the  old  Catholic 
family  of  Clifford.  Her  brother,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Taylor,  was  chaplain  at  Thurnham  Hall,  and  no 
doubt  often  officiated  at  Dolphinlee.  Robert  Ball's 
brother,  also  (the  Rev.  George  Ball),  came  from  the 
English  College  at  Rome  in  1704,  and  for  many 
years  officiated  at  Dolphinlee,  dying  there  in  1734. 
As  late  as  1774,  Bishop  Walton  gave  confirmation 
at  Dolphinlee,  but  after  that  date  it  seems  to  have 
ceased  to  be  used  as  a  chapel. 

One  other  estate— the  Friarage,  in  Lancaster — 
belonged  to  the  Daltons.  It  seems  to  have  been 
purchased,  with  other  monastic  property,  soon  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  ecclesiastical  houses,  and 
about  a  century  ago  was  laid  out  for  building 
purposes.  The  then  owner,  John  Dalton,  of 
Thurnham,  perpetuated  his  name  and  the  names 
of  members  of  his  family  by  naming  the  streets  : — 
John  Street,  Dalton  Square,  after  himself ;  Bulk 
Street,  Thurnham  Street,  and  Friar  Street,  after 
his  estates  ;  Mary  Street  and  Gage  Street  after  his 
wife ;  Sulyard  Street,  Bridget  Street,  Lucy  Street, 
Robert  Street,  after  members  of  his  family. 
I  2 
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The  old  home  of  the  Daltons  still  stands,  shorn 
of  its  grandeur  indeed ;  but  having  suffered  far 
more  from  the  ruthless  hand  of  the  so-called  restorer 
than  from  the  hand  of  time.  At  present  it  is  a 
plain  unfeatured  building.  But  in  its  early  days 
three  gables  and  as  many  broad  bay  windows  re- 
lieved the  straight  line  of  the  front.  In  front  of 
the  embattled  porch  was  a  spacious  courtyard, 
protected  by  six  square  embattled  towers,  three  on 
each  side,  connected  by  lofty  curtain  walls.  The 
present  front  was  erected  in  1823. 

The  door,  over  which  are  the  arms  of  Dalton 
impaling  Gage,  opens  into  a  large  hall,  panelled  all 
round.  Over  the  fireplace  are  two  shields,  bearing 
the  following  arms  : — 

First  Shield. — Quarterly,  first  and  fourth.  Azure, 
semee  of  crosses  crosslet  fitchee  Or,  a  lion 
rampant  Argent  (Dalton).  Second  and 
third,  harry  of  six  Argent  and  Azure,  in 
chief  three  lozenges  Gules  (Fleming). 

Second  Shield. — Dalton  and  Fleming.  Impaling — 
Argent,  a  saltire  engrailed  Sable  (Middleton). 

From  these  shields  it  would  appear  that  the  panel- 
ling was  erected  by  Thomas  Dalton,  who  married  a 
daughter  of  the  Middletons  of  Leighton,  and  who 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Newbury. 

In  one  of  the  upper  rooms  a  door  in  the  floor 
gives  access  to  a  chamber  7ft.  6in.  long  by  4ft.  6in. 
broad.  This  room  has  been  panelled,  but  the  panel- 
ling has  long  since  disappeared.  In  one  corner,  a 
large  stone  in  the  wall  swings  back,  and  discloses  a 
recess  some  32  inches  deep  by  18  inches  wide,  which 
doubtless,  in  times  of  danger,  served  as  a  retreat  for 
the  priest  officiating  at  the  hall. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  hall  is  a  small  chapel, 
built  by  the  late  Miss  Dalton,  in  which,  for  many 
years,  stood  the  beautifully  carved  old  muniment 
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chest,  said,  though  probably  without  sufficient 
reason,  to  have  belonged  to  Cockersand  Abbey. 

The  old  hall  has  suffered  a  further  loss  within  the 
last  few  years  by  the  removal  of  all  the  family  por- 
traits, some  thirty  in  number,  to  adorn  the  walls  of 
•Bygods  Hall  in  Essex. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Dalton 
family,  a  family  who  rose  upon  the  ruins  of  the 
monasteries,  and  who  suffered  for  their  attachment 
to  the  ecclesiastical  power  to  which  those  monas- 
teries at  one  time  belonged ;  a  family  who  none 
the  less  valiantly  fought  for  their  king  in  the 
Civil  War  and  in  "the  Fifteen,"  and  whose  firm 
adherence  to  their  religion  largely  contributed  to 
keep  alight  the  lamp  of  the  Catholic  faith  in 
North  Lancashire. 
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ABSTRACTS    OF  WILLS. 

Robert  Dalton,  of  Thurnbam,  co.  Lanc^  Esq"",  makes  his 
will  12^^  Sept.,  1578.  Gives  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
parish  Church  of  Cockerham.  He  gives  all  his  Leases,  terms 
of  years,  tacks  and  bargains  whatsoever  in  the  Realm  of  England 
as  follows  : — To  his  brother  Richard  his  Estate  of  the  Milnes  at 
Lancaster  during  the  nonage  of  Robert,  son  to  his  brother 
Thomas,  deceased,  and  after  to  remain  to  the  said  Robert,  son  of 
Thomas,  and  his  assigns  during  his  term  therein.  All  the  rest  of 
his  Leases,  tacks,  &c.,  to  be  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  &c., 
and  after  these  are  discharged  he  gives  the  same  to  his  brother 
Roger  during  the  minority  of  Robert,  son  of  his  brother  Thomas, 
and  then  to  remain  to  him  and  his  assigns  during  his  terms 
therein.  He  gives  to  George  Patricke  one  annuity  of  10^  during 
his  life  out  of  lands  in  Lancaster.  To  James  Swinburne,  his 
servant,  the  Seal  of  the  Friars  at  Lancaster  and  one  wind  milne 
formerly  belonging  to  the  same,  and  certain  lands  thereto  belonging 
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to  him  and  his  assigns  during  his  life.  To  George  Bradshaw,  his 
servant,  one  annuity  of  6^  13^  4^^  during  his  life.  To  Richard 
Charnocke,  his  servant,  6^  13^  4^  annuity  during  his  life.  To  his 
cozens  Dugles  Nevill  and  Margret  Ashton,  either  of  them,  loo^ 
to  be  paid  to  his  mother's  Exec''^  for  their  uses.  To  his  servant, 
Henry  Cutler,  40I  To  Richard  Kitchin,  his  servant,  5^  annuity 
during  his  life.  Gives  all  &  singular  his  manors,  lands,  &c., 
whatsoever  to  his  brother  Roger  and  his  assigns  (the  afores^ 
annuities  excepted)  until  Robert,  son  of  his  brother  Thomas, 
deceased,  shall  be  21,  then  the  same  to  descend  to  (i)  Robert 
and  his  heirs  males,  then  (2)  to  the  use  of  the  said  Roger,  his 
brother,  and  his  heirs  males,  and  (3)  then  to  the  use  of  the  said 
Richard,  his  brother,  and  his  heirs  males.  And  for  default,  then 
to  the  use  of  William  ats  Kitchen,  bastard  son  of  Richard,  his 
brother,  &c.  To  his  Exec^^,  either  of  them,  lo^  in  money,  & 
either  a  gelding.  And  the  rest  &  residue  of  all  his  goods,  after 
his  debts,  &c.,  discharged,  he  gives  to  the  children  of  his  brother 
Roger  Dalton,  Jane  D.,  daughter  of  his  brother  Thomas  D., 
William  D.,  bastard  son  of  his  brother  Richard  D.,  &  such  of 
his  servants  as  are  yet  unrewarded,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst 
them.  And  makes  Rich.  Bold,  Esq'',  &  Gilbert  Moreton,  Gen^ 
his  ExeC^    British  Museum — Additional  MS. — 32,1 — 180. 


Robert  Dalton,  =Anne 
of  Thurnham,  Esq. 


Thomas 
Dalton, 
deceased. 


I 

Robert  D.,  son  of 
Thomas,  and  heir  to 
Robert,  his  uncle. 


I 

Roger  D. 


Jane 
Dalton. 


I 

Richard  D. 


Will'm  Dalton, 
al's  Kitchin, 
bastard  son 
to  Richard. 


Anne  Dalton,  widow,  makes  her  will  9*^  of  Apiil,  1593  (35 
Eliz.)  Gives  her  body  to  be  buried  in  the  parish  Church  of 
Cockerham.  To  Barnaby  Kitchin,  Esq%  her  brotlier,  one  pair  of 
bedstockes.  And  whereas  Roger  Dalton,  of  Thurnham,  EsqS 
deceased,  &  his  heirs  are  bound  to  pay  unto  her  assigns  40^  yearly 
for  50  years  after  her  death,  she  gives  one  half  thereof  to  her 
brother,  Barnaby  Kitchin,  &  the  other  half  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of 
Robert  Hartley,  Gen^  She  gives  to  her  cozen,  John  Thornton, 
2  oxen;  unto  Anne  &  Elizabeth  Kitchin,  her  brother's  daughters, 
-either  of  them  40^.  And  the  rest  of  her  goods  she  gives  to  Robert 
Hartley,  Gent.,  whom  she  makes  her  Executor.  Inventory 
amounts  to  226^  ii^  8<^.  British  Museum — Additional  MS  — 
32,1 1 s—p.  lypb. 
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Robert  Dalton,  of  Thurham,  Esq*",  made  his  will  1 7  AugS 
1626.  Desires  to  be  buried  in  Cockerham  Church.  His  son  and 
heir  being  under  age,  desires  that  his  kinsman,  Roger  Downes,  of 
Wardley,  to  have  the  Wardship  of  his  s"^  son  and  heir.  He  gives 
to  Thomas,  his  son  and  heir,  the  brueing  vessell  with  other  things. 
To  his  8  daughters  the  benefit  of  the  water  corne  milne  at  Lanc*^ 
for  4  years,  &  after  the  lease  of  the  said  milnes  unto  his  2^  son 
for  his  whole  term  therein  paying  one  annuity  of  20^  p  anfl  to 
John  Rigmaden,  of  Nether  Wyersdale,  GenS  for  his  life.  He  gives 
to  his  son,  Robert,  a  Ring  of  Gold  of  20^.  He  gives  to  his  trusty 
friends  S"^  Humphrey  Davenport,  KnS  Roger  Downes,  &  Thomas 
Covell,  Esq^'S  Rings  of  Gold  of  40^  a  peece.  And  to  Roger 
Kirkeby,  George  Preston,  &  Thomas  Westby,  Esq''%  every  one  a 
Ring  of  20^  a  peece.  And  to  John  Bradshaw,  Adam  Mort,  & 
Edward  Gervis,  every  one  a  Ring  of  10^  a  peece.  He  gives  all 
the  rest  of  his  goods  to  his  8  daughters,  equally  to  be  divided 
amongst  them.  And  he  makes  Richard  Westmore  &  Richard 
Parkinson,  Gent.,  Thomas  Townson  Chapman  &  Robert  Banton 
Executors,  and  gives  them  20^  a  peece.  He  makes  supervisors 
Thomas  Covell,  Esq'',  &  Lawrence  Copland.  Witnesses — Henry 
Hesketh,  Edward  Gervis,  Lawrence  Copland,  &  Thomas  Cooke^ 
His  Inventory  long,  but  sum  not  mentioned.  British  Museiun — 
Additional  MSS. — 32^113— -p.  16 j. 

Thomas  Dalton,  of  Ashton,  in  Com  LancS  gent.,  makes  his 
will  20th  Dec^,  1637.  Gives  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Church 
at  Cockerham.  He  gives  his  leases  unto  his  Exec^^  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  &  legacies.  He  gives  unto  Thomas  Sturzaker 
his  library  of  books.  To  Thomas  Taggler,  his  servant,  5^  &  his 
apparel.  To  his  servant,  James  Hilton,  lo^  To  his  servant, 
William  Dalton,  5^  To  Elizabeth  Banester,  40^  And  all  the 
rest  of  his  goods  to  James  Hilton,  his  servant.  And  he  makes 
Thomas  Sturzaker  &  James  Bradeley  his  Executors.  British 
Museum — Additional  MSS. — J2,ii^—p.  183 — 

In  the  name  of  God,  &c.,  &c.  I,  Robert  Dalton,  of  Thurn- 
ham,  CO.  Lane,  Esq"",  &c.  And  first,  whereas  by  Indentures  of 
Lease  &  Release,  bearing  date  the  day  before  the  date  hereof, 
&  the  said  Release  the  same  day  with  the  date  hereof,  and  both 
made  between  me  &  William  Dicconson,  of  Wrightington,  & 
Richard  Chorley,  of  Chorley,  co.  Lanc^,  Esq^S  the  Manner  of 
Thurnham  and  Classen,  co.  Lanc^,  &  several  lands,  &c.,  therein 
menconed,  are  &  be  settled,  subject  inter  alia  to  a  certain  power 
therein  contained  in  these  or  like  words — "  Provided  moreover, 
"  &  it  is  declared  and  agreed  by  all  the  s*^  parties  to  these  presents, 
"  that  (Tes.  Robert  Dalton)  shall  have  full  power,  &c. ;  &  that  it 
*'  may  be  lawful  for  him  from  time  to  time  during  his  life,  by  any 
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deed,  &c.,  attested  by  2  or  more  witnesses,  to  charge,  &c.,  all 
"  the  lands,  &c.,  with  the  payment  of  any  sum  not  exceeding 
"  £S^^  to  such  person  &  at  such  time  as  he  (R.D.)  shall  appoint, 
"  as  in  and  by  the  Lease  &  Release  may  appear."  Now,  *' I  do 
"  hereby,  according  to  any  power  in  me  belonging,  charge  the  said 

Mannors,  &c.,  with  the  ,-0500  payment  of  lawful  money  to 
"  Elizabeth  my  now  wife  within  6  months  after  my  death."  And 
as  to  my  personal  estate,  I  will  that  all  debts,  &:c.,  shall  be  there 
out  paid,  and  all  the  Residue  thereof  "I  give  to  my  said  wife," 
&  make  her  sole  Executrix.  In  witness  thereof,  <!^c.,  I  have  to 
two  several  parts  of  this  my  will  (one  to  be  exhibited  &  pved 
before  the  Ordinary  lawfully  authorized,  &  another  to  be  kept 
by  my  wife  for  her  sole  use)  put  my  hand  this  9^^  of  April,  1700. 

Rob.  Dalton. 

W.  Spencer. 
Cuth.  Morley,  Ju^ 
.(End:)  The  last  Will  of 

Robert  Dalton,  1700. 

BOND— 5  Feb.,  1704. 

Made  between  Elizabeth  Dalton,  of  Thurnham,  co.  Lane"", 
widow,  &  Pyerse  Mostyn,  of  I'alacre,  in  co.  Flint,  A''  * 
Originals  at  Somerset  House, 

3^  May. — Administration  of  the  Goods  of  William  Dalton,  late 
of  Thurnham,  in  the  parish  of  Cockerham,  Esquire,  a  Bachelor, 
deceased,  was  granted  to  Robert  Dalton,  Esquire,  natural  and 
lawful  brother  and  next  of  kin  of  the  said  deceased,  he  having 
been  first  sworn  in  due  form  of  law  by  virtue  of  a  Special  Com- 
mission before  the  Worshipful  John  Andrew,  Doctor  of  Laws, 
Vicar  General,  &  Official  Principal  of  the  Right  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  Edmund,  by  Divine  permission  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Inventory  respited — above  40I  Avioiinderness — Act  Book^  ^730- 
4S,  p.  223. 

In  the  name  of  God,  &c.  I,  John  Dalton,  of  Thurnham,  co. 
Lane"",  Esq'",  &c.  .  .  .  That  Whereas,  by  my  marriage  settlement 
made  about  November,  1 708,  the  Portions  provided  for  my 
Daughters  are  made  payable  at  their  respective  ages  of  21  years 
or  marriage,  and  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Term  for  payment 
created  thereby  should  yearly  levy,  &:c.,  such  sum  to  my  s<^ 
Daughters  for  their  maintenance,  &c.,  as  I  appoint— or  to  such 
like  effect).  And  whereas  I  have  issue  3  Sons  and  3  Daughters, 
now  I  hereby,  by  the  power  to  me  given,  appoint  that  each  of  my 

Daughters  shall  receive  the  yearly  sum  of  ;^3o  for  the  main- 
tenance of  each  during  minority,  or  till  payable  to  them,  and  I 
will  that  the  Trustees  shall  pay  the  same  accordingly.  And 
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whereas  I  am  empowered  by  the  said  Settlement  by  my  Will  to 
charge  all  or  any  part  of  the  Manors,  &c.,  therein  mentioned 
with  any  Annuity,  &c.,  for  all  or  any  of  my  younger  Sons,  the 
same  not  to  exceed  ^30  per  ann.  a  peece  for  any  such  son.  And 
in  execution  of  this  power  (Tes.),  charges  the  said  Manor,  &:c., 
in  the  s^  Settlement  mentioned,  except  as  excepted,  with  the 
Annuity  or  Rent  charge  of  ;£"2o,  payable  to  "  my  2  younger  sons 
John  &  Robert"  during  their  lives,  and  appoints  &  directs  the 
same  to  be  paid  accordingly.  The  residue  of  my  personal  estate 
after  payment  of  just  debts  to  Executors,  for  the  sole  use  and 
benefit  of  my  younger  sons  as  they  Exors.  shall  think  fit. 
Appoints  "my  beloved  wife  Francess,  &  Robert  Gibson,  of  Lan- 
"  caster,  Esq^,"  Executors.  In  witness,  &:c.,  this  S^'^  day  of  Sepf, 
1728.  John  Dalton,  in  presence  of  Richard  Shepherd,  Edw'^ 
Gartside,  John  Atkinson. 

BOND— 1736. 

Know,  &:c.  Frances  Dalton,  of  Thurnham^  co.  Lanc^,  widow, 
and  John  Doe,  &c.,  in  ;^2ooo. 

Dated  March  24,  1736.  Originals  at  Somerset  House. 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  &c.  I,  Frances  Dalton,  widdow 
of  John  Dalton,  Esq'^,  late  of  Thurnham,  co.  Palatine  of  Lan- 
caster, do  make,  &c. 

I  order  my  Debts  and  Funeral  expenses  to  be  paid  by  my 
Executor. 

I  give  to  my  2  dear  daughters,  Frances  and  Mary,  £<^o  each. 
I  appoint  my  loving  brother-in-law,  Thomas  Culcheth,  of  Cul- 
cheth,  Esq"",  Executor. 

Dated  Dec''  15,  1740. 

Frances  Dalton. 

Witnesses, 

Ann  Kendall. 

Mary  Thomas.  Exc'^  sworn  Dec''  23,  1740. 

BOND. 

Know,  &c.  We,  Thomas  Culchetli,  of  Culcheth,  co.  Lane'', 
Esq'',  and  John  Doe  —  — •  &c.  *  £^00,  payable  to 
&c.         dated  Dec''  23,  1740. 

(End:j  1740, 

Frances  Dalton, 
late  of  Thurnham, 
in  the  parish  of 

Cockerham,  widow.  Originals  at  Somerset  House. 


Baltott  of  tTbutnbam. 


Arms  : — Azure,  semee  of  cross-crosshis  Or,  a  lion  rampant  Arqent. 
Crest  : — A  dragon'' s  head  Argent  between  two  zvings  Or, 


Richard  Dalton  of  BIspham, 
temp.  Edward  IV. 


William  Kitchen 


.  .  Preston, 
of  Baiirigg. 


=  Elizareph,  d.  of  William  Fleming 
I  of  Croston. 

Roger  Dalton  of  Bispham  =  Anne  Radclyff. 


John  Kitchen  =  Agnes 
of  Pilling.     I  Clark. 


William  Dalton  =  Jane,  d.  of  Sir  John  =  2.  John  Kitchen 
of  Bispham,     I  Townley  of  Townley.           of  Pilling. 
 I   in  1519.  I  

.      I  I  I  I  .  Ill 

Barnaby    Anne  =  Robert    Thomas  =  Anne,  d.  of  Sir  =  2.  John    Roger   Richard  Anne. 
Kitchen.     Ob.      Dalton.    Dalton.  I  Rich.  Molyneux    Westby.  Dalton.  Dalton. 
1593.     Ot).  1578,  of  Sefton. 

 iP-  I  

Robert  Dalton  =  Elizabeth,  d.  of  William  Hulton  of  Hulton.  Jane. 
 Ob.  1626.  I  

Thomas  Dalton  =  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Robert  Middleton.     Robert.  1.  Margaret.' 

Ob.  1644.  L      I  X   Ob.  s.p.  2.  Elizabeth.  Ob.  1671. 

I  I   I  3-  Anne. 

I.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  =  Robert  =  2.  Mary,  d.  of  Thomas    i.  Elizabeth.  4-  Jane, 


Thomas  Horner 
of  Middleham. 
F 


Dalton.  Biddulph.    A         2.  Helen. 

Ob.  1704.    3.  Elizabeth,  d.  of  Sir 
CC  George  Selby.  I 


William  Hoghton  =  Elizabeth  Dalton. 


Dorothy. 


5.  Catherine. 

6.  Fallen.    Ob.  l6■/\,^.<XJ^J:. 

7.  Dorothy.   Ob,  i662,iut 

8.  Ka'heri'ne.  o^.  i(,3S 

9.  Eleanor. 
ID.  Penelope. 


I                                                             .     .            .1.  I  I  I 

John  Hoghton,  assumed  name  =  Prances,  d.  of  Sir  Piers    William.  Robert,  i.  Ann, 

of  Dalton  in  1710.  V        I     Mostyn  of  Talacre.  BB  2.  Elizabeth. 

Ob.  1736.  I  Ob.  1740.  W   


John  =  .  .  .  .  d.  of     William.      i.  Cecilia  Butler  =  Robert  =  2.  Elizabeth    3.  Bridget, 


Ob.  s.p.    Whittinglon.     Ob.  s.p.     Ob.  3  May,  1749.  j  Dalton. 

 I  Ob. 

I  I  _  1785- 

Frances.        John  Dalton  =  Mary,  d.  of  Sir  Thomas 
Ob.  1837.      I   Rookwood  Gage.  DD 
R  Ob.  25  April,  1819. 

I  O 


Demsey. 


d.  of 
Thomas 
Moore  of 
Barnbro. 


I  I  I 

John  =  Mary  Ann,  Mary.  Joseph  =  Lucv, 

Dalton.       d.  of  Sir  Ob.  Bushell.  Ob. 

Ob.      George  Carey.  17  Aug.,  Ob.  4  Nov., 

18  May,           M  1820,  s.p.  22  Jan.,  1843,  s.p. 

i8i9,s.p.  Q  i860.  S 
T 


I   I  I 

3.  Elizabeth.  Ob.  15  Mar., 

1861,  s.p.  N 

4.  Bridget.    Ob.  15  Aug., 

1821,  s.p.  P 

5.  Charlotte.   Ob.  26  Feb., 

1802,  s.p. 


Robert.  Ann.  Mary.  Frances.  Cecilia.  Edward  =  Dorothy.  Thomas  -=  Elizabeth 
Ob.  s.p.  A  nun.  A  nun.    Ob.  s.p.  Sulyard.  Nayler.  1  Dalton. 

 ^1  Ob.  1816. 

Elizabeth  Dalton.  Ob.  24  July,  1810,  s.p. 


William  Hoghton  Dalton  =  Louisa  Smith.      Sir  James  Fitzgerald  =  Bridget  Dalton. 
James  Fitzgerald  =  Augusta,  d.  of  Sir  Thomas  Fremantle.  Maria, 


James  George  Fitzgerald  =  Blanche  Mary,  Gerald  Richard  Dalton  =  Agnes  Georgiana, 
Ob.  15  Jan.,  1867,  s.p.  d.  of  Hon.  Fitzgerald.  d.  of 

Philip  Stourton.  George  Wildes. 


*^*  The  capital  letters  under  certain  tiames  refer  to  the  List  of  Portraits. 
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LIST  OF  PORTRAITS  FORMERLY  AT  THURNHAM 

HALL. 


The  descriptions  of  the  portraits,  where  identified,  are  copied  from  the  portraits. 


HALL.  SOUTH  END  OF  LARGE  HALL. 

"A.  "  Mary  Biddulph,  sister  of  Thomas  Biddulph  of  Biddulph 
"and  widow  of  George  Compton,  Esq.,  of  Brambletye,  co. 
"Sussex,  second  wife  of  Robl.  Dalton,  Esq.,  married  a.d.  1679." 

B.  Unidentified. 

EAST  END  OF  LARGE  HALL. 

C.  Unidentified:  canvas  dated  1616. 

D.  Unidentified.    Query — Robert  Dalton,  who  died  in  1 785. 

E.  Unidentified. 

F.  "  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Sir  T.  Horner,  of 
"Middlehara,  co.  York,  Esq.,  first  ^ife  of  Robert  Dalton,  Esq." 

G.  Unidentified. 

H.  Unidentified. 

I.  "  Elizabeth,  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  George  Selby, 
•'Bart.,  by  Dame  Mary  Mostyn,  third  wife  of  Robert  Dalton, 
"Esq,  married  to  him  Feb.  1688.  She  married,  secondly, 
"Richard  Massey  of  Rixton." 

NORTH  END  OF  LARGE  HALL. 

J.  Unidentified. 
K.  Unidentified. 

OPPOSITE  FIREPLACE. 

L.  "  Thomas  Dalton,  of  Thurnham,  Colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
"horse  raised  at  his  own  charge  for  King  Charles  I.  He  died 
"of  his  wounds,  Nov.  2,  1644,  received  at  the  second  battle  of 
"Newbury." 

LIBRARY.  OVER  THE  DOOR. 

M.  "  Mary  Anne,  eldest  daughter  of  George  Carey,  of  Torr 
"Abbey,  co.  Devon,  married,  first,  John  Dalton,  jun  ,  of  Thurn- 
"ham." 

EAST  SIDE. 

N.  "  Elizabeth  Dalton,  third  daughter  of  John  Dalton,  of 
"Thurnham  Hall." 

O.  "  Mary  Gage,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  of  Hengrave 
"  Hall,  CO.  Suffolk,  wife  of  John  Dalton,  of  Thurnham,  Esq. ; 
"  died  25th  April,  1819." 

P.  "  Bridget,  fourth  daughter  of  John  Dalton,  of  Thurnham, 
"co.  Lancaster,  Esq.,  died  " 

*  See  Pedigree.  The  letters  in  this  list  refer  to  sinnlar  letters  in  the 
Pedigree. 
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NORTH  SIDE. 


Q.  "Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Dalton,  of  Thurnham, 
"  CO.  Lancaster,  Esq.,  died  " 

R.    "John  Dalton,  of  Thurnham,  co.  Lancaster,  Esq." 

S.  "Lucy  Dalton,  second  daughter  of  John  Dalton,  of 
"Thurnham,  co.  Lancaster,  Esq.,  wife  of  Joseph  Bushell,  of 
"Myerscough.    Painted  by  James  Lonsdale,  1819.'' 


T.    "John  Dalton,  the  younger. 

,  STAIRCASE. 

U.  Unidentified. 

V.  "John  Hoghton,  of  Park  Hall,  also  of  Thurnham,  as- 
"sumed  the  name  and  armes  of  Dalton,  married  Frances, 
"  daughter  of  Sir  Piers  Mostyn,  Bart." 

W.  "  Frances,  daughter  of  Sir  Piers  Mostyn,  of  Talacre,  co. 
"FUnt,  Bart.,  wife  of  John  Hoghton,  who  first  assumed  the 
"  name  of  Dalton." 

X.  "  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Middleton,  of  Leighton, 
"co.  Lancaster;  she  was  living,  a  widow,  in  1652." 

Y.  Unidentified. 

Z.  Unidentified. 

AA.  Unidentified. 

BB.  "Robert  Hoghton,  third  son  of  William  Hoghton,  of 
"Park  Hall,  Esq.,  and  Elizabeth  Dalton,  died  at  Hindley,  co. 
"  Lancashire,  a.d.  a  monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Benedict." 

BATH  ROOM. 

CC.  "Robert  Dalton  of  Thurnham,  Esq.,  died  about  1704." 

FRONT  ROOM  ON  FIRST  FLOOR. 


DD.  "  Sir  Thomas  Rookwood  Gage  and  his  chaplain,  the  Rev. 
"H.  Dennet." 


WEST  SIDE. 


I 


A  RUSSIAN   HISTORICAL  MUSEUM. 


By  Willoughby  Gardner^  F.R.G.S. 

Read  4th  December,  1890. 


IT  has  been  said  that  ''the  proper  study  of  man- 
''kind  is  man."  This  may  be  interpreted  as 
meaning  not  only  man  as  he  is  now,  but  man  as 
he  has  been  during  the  long  centuries  of  which  we 
have  a  written  record,  and  man  as  he  was  in  ages 
past,  before  the  dawn  of  history. 

The  Imperial  Government  of  the  vast  Russian 
Empire  has  done  well  to  recognize  this.  It  has 
recently  taken  steps  to  illustrate  the  progress  and 
development  of  the  human  race  in  Russia  in  a 
graphic  manner  by  the  establishment  at  Moscow 
— the  ancient  capital — of  a  Russian  Historical 
Museum. 

In  the  centre  of  the  great  city  of  Moscow  stands 
the  world-famed  Kremlin,  with  its  seven  gorgeous 
mosque-like  cathedrals  and  churches  full  of  sacred 
shrines  and  holy  pictures,  its  wonderful  sacristies,  its 
rich  treasuries,  its  magnificent  palaces,  which  pious 
pilgrims  and  curious  travellers  journey  far  to  see. 

Just  outside  of  the  Iversky  Gate  of  the  Kremlin 
stands  a  handsome  new  building  of  a  very  different 
character  from  those  within  the  sacred  precincts  ; 
it  is  the  newly-erected  Russian  Historical  Museum, 
which  was  commenced  in  the  year  1883  and  opened, 
to  the  extent  of  ten  rooms,  in  1888. 

The  aim  and  object  of  this  most  interesting  and 
unique  Museum  is  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  the 
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human  race  in  Russia  from  the  earhest  pre-historic 
ages  down  to  the  present  time.  To  this  end,  the 
collections  of  objects  are  arranged  in  a  series  of 
rooms  according  to  chronological  and  topographi- 
cal order ;  all  the  rooms  in  which  the  specimens  of 
a  certain  age  are  exhibited  are,  moreover,  decorated, 
and  many  are  also  built,  according  to  the  style  and 
art  of  the  period  illustrated ;  in  addition  to  this, 
some  very  admirable  frescoes  are  being  painted 
upon  the  walls  by  first-rate  artists,  depicting  epi- 
sodes in  the  life  of  the  particular  epoch  dealt  with, 
the  artists,  wherever  possible,  making  use  of  the 
specimens  exhibited  in  the  cases  below  as  models 
for  the  details  of  their  subjects.  This  extensive 
and  commendable  programme  is  already  well  com- 
menced, though  its  completion  will,  necessarily,  be 
a  work  of  time. 

Passing  through  the  handsome  entrance  hall  of 
the  building,  we  ascend  steps  to  the  right  and  enter 
a  small  vestibule,  where  some  fine  tusks  of  the 
mammoth  are  deposited.  From  this  we  enter  the 
first  principal  room  of  the  Museum  ;  it  is  designed 
to  illustrate  life  in  the  Stone  Age  in  Russia,— that 
far-distant  and  long  period  during  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  were  unacquainted  with  the 
use  of  any  metal,  and  w^re  therefore  compelled  to 
fashion  their  tools  and  weapons  with  infinite  patience 
and  toil  from  stone,  wood,  bone,  and  similar  hard 
substances.  The  most  remarkable  feature  here  is 
the  first  of  the  above-mentioned  series  of  frescoes, 
which  have  been  painted  to  ornament  the  upper 
portion  of  the  walls  round  the  various  rooms  in  the 
building.  The  wall-paintings  in  this,  the  first  room, 
are  the  work  of  Mons.  Vasnetzoff,  a  distinguished 
Russian  artist,  and  shew  the  life  of  man  in  the  late 
Stone  Age.  On  the  left-hand  side  is  seen  a  cave 
in  which  the  pre-historic  family  dwell.  (Plate  A  .) 
In  front  are  a  number  of  wild-looking  women  and 
children  engaged  in  preparing  food ;  two  men  are 
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bringing  in  fresh  supplies  in  the  form  of  an  elk's 
head  and  a  young  bear  ;  two  girls  in  the  foreground 
are  seen  clearing  the  flesh  from  some  skins  by 
means  of  little  flint  ''scrapers",  and  an  uncouth 
woman  seated  upon  a  stone  is  nursing  her  child. 
Further  on,  the  various  arts  of  those  primitive  times 
are  seen  in  practice  :  two  men  are  laboriously  cut- 
ting pieces  of  horn,  while  others  are  busy  chipping 
the  flint  flakes  which  were  their  chief  weapons  and 
cutting  implements ;  behind  the  former  couple,  a 
boy  is  drilling  the  circular  stones  used  for  spinning 
whorls.  Then  comes  a  huge  and  fierce  warrior, 
his  muscular  frame  partly  covered  by  skins,  and 
armed  with  a  primitive  stone-headed  axe  and  a  flint- 
pointed  spear.  [Plate  B.)  Next  is  shown  a  group 
of  figures  of  a  less  bellicose  aspect,  seated  upon  the 
ground :  three  men  are  moulding  in  the  palms  of 
'their  hands  the  rude  pottery  of  the  epoch,  which 
others  are  decorating  with  a  zigzag  pattern  by  the 
aid  of  a  sharp  flint.  Beyond  these  again,  a  venerable 
old  man  and  an  eager-faced  boy  are  sucessfully 
producing  sparks  of  fire  by  rubbing  a  dry  tree  trunk 
with  a  piece  of  very  hard  wood.  On  a  bank  in  the 
distance  is  one  of  the  log  canoes  of  the  period, 
which  two  persons  are  busy  hollowing  out ;  other 
figures  are,  a  youth  who  is  delightedly  jerking  out 
of  the  water  a  fish  which  he  has  hooked,  and  a  man 
aiming  at  a  bird  with  a  primitive  bow  and  flint- 
tipped  arrow.  Last  of  all,  on  the  right-hand  side,  a 
more  curious  and  exciting  episode  of  the  chase  is  wit- 
nessed [Plate  C)  :  a  huge  hairy  mammoth,  with  the 
long  curved  tusks  peculiar  to  the  species,  has  been 
captured  in  a  pitfall  warily  dug  for  him  at  the  edge  of 
the  forest ;  numbers  of  semi-naked  Savages  of  both 
sexes  are  trying  to  overpower  the  great  beast  by 
gradually  worrying  him  to  death  with  flint-headed 
javelins  and  stones,  and  one  of  the  more  adventu- 
rous, having  approached  too  near,  has  fallen  a  victim 
to  the  infuriated  animal  and  lies  dead  upon  the 
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ground.  Altogether  these  pictures  are  most  original, 
vivid,  and  instructive  ;  and  in  designing  them  the 
artist  was  guided  by  a  desire  to  give  a  general  idea 
of  life  during  the  Stone  Age,  rather  than  to  depict 
any  one  particular  epoch  ;  the  mammoth,  for 
instance,  was  contemporary  with  Paleolithic  man 
in  Russia,  but  was  probably  extinct  long  before 
the  Neolithic  period. 

Around  this  room  are  cases  filled  with  relics  of 
the  Stone  Age  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 
arranged  according  to  the  four  districts  in  which 
they  were  collected,  viz.  : — the  river  systems  of  the 
Black  Sea,  the  Caspian,  the  White  Sea  and  the 
Baltic  ;  and  they  are  intended  to  illustrate  by  actual 
specimens  the  mode  of  life  of  the  people  shewn  in 
the  frescoes  above.  The  collections  are  rich  in  all 
sorts  of  stone  and  flint  weapons — axes,  spear-heads, 
arrow-heads,  hammers,  knives,  scrapers, — princi- 
pally of  the  Neolithic  Age ;  there  are  also  querns 
for  grinding  corn,  stone  and  earthenware  spinning 
whorls,  and  rude  pottery  both  plain  and  engraved. 
Unfortunately,  the  specimens  are  not  yet  arranged 
in  chronological  order,  rough  and  primitive  chipped 
flints  being  side  by  side  with  later  and  most  beauti- 
fully-ground and  polished  implements.  Here  I 
noticed  two  very  curious  flints  chipped  in  the  form 
of  little  fishes,  possibly  used  as  ornaments,  found 
in  eastern  Siberia  ;  Professor  Anutschin  suggests 
that  they  were  perhaps  used  as  religious  symbols, 
and  says  that  somewhat  similar  specimens  have 
been  found  in  North  America.  In  other  cases  are 
the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  woolly  rhinoceros,  and 
contejnporary  animals. 

Carrying  out  the  design  of  the  Museum  to  show 
the  artistic  development  as  well  as  the  daily  life  of 
the  people  of  the  period,  the  arches  and  dadoes  of 
this  room  are  ornamented  with  rude  patterns  copied 
from  the  Neolithic  pottery  preserved  in  the  cases. 
-  The  Second  Room  is  intended  to  illustrate  a  later 
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epoch  in  the  history  of  the  early  inhabitants  of 
Russia.  After  the  Stone  Age  had  existed  for  a 
period  of  long  and  unknown  duration,  a  higher 
culture  made  its  appearance  with  the  first  discovery 
of  the  use  of  metal  in  the  form  of  Bronze  ;  this  was 
possibly  about  1500  years  before  the  Christian  Era. 
No  frescoes  have  yet  been  painted  for  this  room, 
which  represents  the  early  Bronze  Age,  but  the 
cases  contain  fine  collections  of  specimens  unearthed 
in  various  districts  ;  they  comprise  magnificent 
bronze  axes,  daggers,  and  spear-heads,  portions  of 
horse  trappings  and  harness,  bells,  fish-hooks,  and 
chains,  besides  many  articles  for  personal  adorn- 
ment, such  as  fibulas,  hairpins,  earrings,  and  spiral 
bracelets  ;  there  are  also  some  very  pretty  necklaces 
and  pendant  ornaments  of  various  coloured  stones. 
Many  of  these  articles  are  from  the  tombs  at  the 
little  mountain  village  of  Koban,  near  Vladicaveas, 
in  the  Caucasus.  Another  find"  from  Kasbec,  in 
the  same  district,  contains  some  very  remarkable 
objects.  Most  noticeable  among  these  are  the 
bronze  stags'  and  mules'  heads,  ornamenting 
portions  of  harness  ;  also  a  silver  bowl  of 
Phoenician  origin.  A  splendid  collection  of  pottery 
of  the  Bronze  Age,  chiefly  from  Yaroslaf  on  the 
Volga,  is  here  exhibited. 

The  most  interesting  objects  in  this  room, 
however,  are  three  beautifully-executed  models  in 
coloured  plaster  of  the  burial-places  of  the  period, 
copied  from  tumuli  found  in  difi'erent  districts  in 
Russia.  In  the  first  of  these — an  example  /rom 
Koban — the  skeleton  of  a  human  being  is  seen,  lying 
on  its  side,  within  a  stone  kist,  which  is  formed 
of  slabs  set  on  end,  with  a  large  flat  stone  resting 
on  the  top,  like  a  cromlech  (Plate  D,  i)  ;  this  kist 
was  afterwards  covered  with  a  heap  of  earth,  form- 
ing a  tumulus.  Beside  the  skeleton  lie  the  various 
things  which  the  friends  of  the  departed  thought 
necessary  for  his  use  in  the  spirit  world  to  which  he 
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had  recently  gone ;  there  is  a  small  earthen  pot  for 
food,  various  weapons  of  flint  and  bronze,  as  well 
as  his  personal  ornaments — bronze  spiral  bracelets 
for  the  arms  and  ankles,  bronze  fibulae,  etc.  The 
two  other  models  are  somewhat  different  in  the 
structure  and  contents  of  the  tumuli,  and  illustrate 
burial-places  in  other  districts. 

There  is  a  good  relief  map  in  this  room,  shewing 
the  localities  where  the  ''finds"  occurred. 

Room  Three  contains  a  collection  of  articles  of  a 
more  recent  date,  but  still  chiefly  of  bronze  ;  some 
of  the  axe-heads  are  very  beautifully  chased  and 
ornamented,  and  the  pottery  and  funeral  urns  are 
again  very  fine.  But  the  principal  objects  of  interest 
in  the  cases  in  this  room  are  four  most  carefully- 
executed  models  of  tumuli,  all  Slav-Russian.  The 
first  is  copied  from  one  opened  at  Smolensk,  to  the 
west  of  Moscow  {Plate  D,  2)  ;  here  the  body  of  the 
dead  has  been  burned,  the  ashes  still  strew  the 
ground,  and  the  human  remains  have  been  collected 
and  placed  in  an  urn  in  the  centre,  over  which  a 
mound  of  earth  has  been  piled ;  at  a  later  date  the 
same  process  seems  to  have  been  repeated  ;  possibly 
a  son  of  the  first  person  has  been  cremated,  and  his 
remains  collected  in  an  urn  which  was  placed  on 
the  top  of  the  first  tumulus ;  more  earth  has  again 
been  piled  over  this,  making  a  larger  mound  ;  above 
the  latter,  a  hollow  iron  "umbo",  apparently  taken 
from  a  shield,  appears,  which  may  perhaps  have 
been  used  as  a  small  urn  for  sacrificial  rites  by 
relatives  or  descendants  of  the  deceased. 
.  The  second  model  is  of  another  ''  find  "  at  Smo- 
lensk {Plate  Ey  i)  ;  here  the  body  has  also  been 
burned  (half-charred  logs  of  wood  being  still  visible) 
and  the  ashes  collected  in  an  urn  ;  over  this  earth 
has  been  heaped,  on  the  top  of  which  the  relatives 
of  the  deceased  appear  to  have  performed  certain 
funeral  rites  on  flat  stones  placed  on  the  mound,  and 
around  which  the  calcined  bones  of  animals  con- 
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sumed  at  the  feast  still  remain  ;  upon  this  again 
more  earth  has  been  piled,  finally  completing  the 
tumulus.  Model  No.  3  is  of  later  date,  and  con- 
tains a  human  skeleton  uncremated.  (Plate  E,  2). 
Model  4  is  in  shape  very  like  what  we  should  call  a 

long  barrow"  ;  there  being  only  just  enough  earth 
to  cover  the  skeleton  within,  while  a  circle  of  stones 
surrounds  the  mound.    {Plate  3). 

This  room  also  is  decorated  with  two  fine 
frescoes,  the  work  of  Professor  Semirodsky,  an 
accomplished  artist  of  Polish  birth,  who  has  studied 
long  in  Rome  ;  they  are  designed  to  illustrate  the 
funeral  rites  practised  at  this  time  in  Russia.  The 
first  {Plate  F)  represents  the  cremation  of  the  body 
of  a  rich  trader,  the  owner  of  a  fleet  of  vessels  on  the 
river  Volga  ;  the  great  man  is  represented  as  dead 
and  lying  in  state,  in  all  his  richest  robes  and  orna- 
ments, in  a  sitting  posture,  on  the  deck  of  his  own 
particular  boat ;  his  personal  belongings,  his  arms, 
drinking  vessels,  and  various  examples  of  worldly 
riches,  are  heaped  around  him  in  barbaric  splen- 
dour ;  his  war-horses  and  the  best  of  his  flocks 
and  herds  have  been  slain  to  accompany  him  to  a 
future  world  ;  finally,  his  favourite  wives,  chanting 
a  funeral  song  to  their  dead  lord  and  master,  climb 
up  into  the  boat  beside  him,  and  are  there  stabbed 
to  death  by  the  attendants.  The  boat  and  the 
bodies  are  then  all  burnt  together,  and  the  ashes 
are  collected  in  funeral  urns,  like  the  specimens 
seen  in  the  case  below ;  over  this  a  great  mound  of 
earth  is  then  raised,  forming  a  tumulus — similar  to 
one  of  those  found  at  Smolensk,  from  which  the 
above-mentioned  plaster  model  has  been  copied. 

This  magnificent  and  admirably-executed  picture 
is  not  a  mere  ideal  composition  on  the  part  of  the 
artist,  but  is  carefully  worked  up  from  a  written 
description,  fortunately  extant,  penned  by  an  actual 
eye-witness  of  such  a  scene.  A  certain  Arab 
historian,  Ibn  Fozlan  by  name,  was  sent  by  the 
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Caliph  of  Bagdad,  in  the  year  922  a.d.,  as  a  mis- 
sionary of  Islam  to  the  remote  pagan  pedple  living 
near  the  junction  of  the  Kama  river  with  the  Volga  ; 
w^hile  there,  he  was  present  at  the  funeral  of  a  great 
merchant,  who  died  at  the  chief  town  of  the  district 
called  Boulgar  ;  and  it  is  from  the  descriptive 
writings  of  this  far-wandering  Arab  missionary,  as 
well  as  from  the  numerous  objects  contained  in  the 
cases  in  the  museum,  that  Professor  Semirodsky 
has  been  enabled  to  design  and  elaborate  this 
splendid  fresco. 

The  second  picture  in  this  room  shows  an  episode 
on  the  banks  of  another  great  river,  the  Danube,  in 
the  loth  century.  During  the  wars  of  the  Greek  Em- 
peror John  Zimisces  against  the  Russians,  the  petty 
King  Swiatoslav  was  besieged  by  the  Emperor's 
army  in  the  strong  fortress  of  Silistria  (Dorostal) . 
The  scene  represented  in  this  picture  [Plate  G),  also 
by  Professor  Semirodsky,  occurred  after  a  great 
battle  which  was  fought  here.  It  is  evening,  and 
the  moon  is  just  rismg  across  the  waters  of  the 
Danube  ;  the  fierce  warriors  of  Swiatoslav  have 
issued  from  the  fortress  and  have  raised  several 
huge  funeral  pyres  beneath  its  walls,  upon  which 
they  heap  the  dead  bodies  of  their  fallen  comrades  ; 
the  prisoners  of  war,  both  male  and  female,  are  then 
brought  out  and  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  bodies 
likewise  thrown  upon  the  great  stacks  of  logs  which 
are  being  set  on  fire  ;  an  exception  is  made  in  the 
case  of  the  children,  who,  snatched  from  the  arms 
of  their  weeping  mothers,  are  slain  and  thrown  into 
the  river.  A  cock  is  also  seen  being  dropped  into 
the  water,  in  accordance  with  a  wide-spread  pagan 
custom,  as  a  propitiation  to  the  evil  spirits. 

This  fresco  has  been  designed  from  the  account 
handed  down  to  us  in  the  writings  of  Leon  le  Diacre, 
an  historian  of  those  times,  who  was  present  at  this 
siege  of  the  fortress  of  Silistria, 
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Room  No.  4,  the  decorations  of  which  are 
intended  to  illustrate  the  Iron  Age  in  Russia,  is  in 
an  unfinished  state.  Here  only  very  few  objects  are 
yet  arranged  ;  among  them,  however,  are  several 
very  remarkable  stone  statues  of  large  size,  which 
were  found  standing  on  the  top  of  some  tumuli 
on  the  steppes  in  Siberia.  These,  called  Babas" 
by  the  peasants,  were  and  still  are  objects  of 
the  greatest  veneration  and  superstition  ;  they  are 
supposed  to  date  from  about  the  second  to  the 
seventh  century,  and  to  have  belonged  to  a  nomadic 
people,  who,  according  to  the  faces  and  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  statues,  were  of  a  Mongolian  race. 

The  fifth  room  in  the  Museum  deals  with  a  period 
of  the  greatest  possible  interest  in  the  hivStory  of  the 
human  race  in  the  great  Russian  empire.  About 
600  years  B.C.  a  party  of  Greek  colonists  from 
Miletus  emigrated  to  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of 
Kertch  in  the  Crimea,  a  place  anciently  known  as 
Panticapeum.  These  Greeks  settled  quietly  and 
peaceably  in  the  district,  and  flourished  there  ex- 
ceedingly ;  in  course  of  time  they  engaged  largely 
in  commerce  with  the  Scythian  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  around  them,  and  they  appear  to  have 
gradually  amalgamated  to  a  certain  extent  with 
these  people.  Living  in  security,  free  from  wars, 
and  engaged  in  trade,  the  colonists  soon  grew  very 
rich,  and  following  on  their  prosperity  came  the 
highest  civilization  and  luxury  of  their  age  and 
.  nation.  The  time  of  their  occupation  of  this  dis- 
trict, viz.,  from  about  600  b.c.  to  the  commencement 
of  our  era,  included  the  most  famous  period  of 
Greek  art  and  refinement ;  and  it  will  therefore  be 
readily  understood,  that  the  history  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  these  rich  and  peaceful  colonists  in 
Russian  territory  is  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
interest,  not  only  to  Russia,  but  to  the  whole 
civilized  world. 
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Fortunately  for  us,  these  Greeks  of  the  Crimea, 
carrying  out  the  usage  of  earHer  ages,  buried  their 
dead  inside  tumuH  ;  they  also  reverently  deposited 
with  the  body  all  the  various  articles  which  be- 
longed to  the  respective  owners  during  life.  In 
this  way  the,  numerous  tumuli,  which  are  scattered 
all  along  these  coasts,  have  safely  preserved  to  us, 
in  vast  and  solid  vaults,  hoards  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  relics  of  the  period.  By  the  aid  of  these 
objects,  we,  living  in  this  igth  century,  are  able  to 
picture  vividly  to  ourselves  the  life  of  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  people  of  that  far-off  age, — a  time 
when  art  flourished  as  it  has  never  since  done. 
The  collections  of  Greek  art  from  these  tombs  in 
the  Crimea  have  no  rivals,  and  they  are  well  and 
fittingly  enshrined  in  the  beautiful  Hermitage 
Palace  at  St.  Petersburg.  In  Room  5  of  the  His- 
torical Museum  at  Moscow  there  are  are  only 
models  of  the  more  unique  articles  of  interest ;  but 
these,  arranged  as  they  are  with  a  good  many 
original  objects  which  have  been  found  in  duplicate, 
enable  us  to  gain  a  very  good  idea  of  this  important 
page  of  human  history  in  Russia. 

There  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  ancient 
Greek  colonies  probably  hundreds  of  tumuli,  very 
many  of  which  have  been  opened  and  explored. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  Koul  Oba,  a 
huge  mound  long  called  by  the  Tartars  the  "  Hill 

of  the  Brave."  {Plate  H,  3).  It  is  situated  close 
by  the  modern  town  of  Kertch,  and  was  the  burial 
place  not  of  a  Greek  but  of  a  great  Scythian  king. 
The  colonists  amalgamated  to  so  great  an  extent 
with  the  surrounding  nations,  that  the  Scythian 
monarchs  adopted  Greek  civilization,  and  became 
possessed  of  the  finest  examples  of  Greek  art ;  many 
skilled  Athenian  artists  also,  settling  in  the  district, 
took  Scythian  models  for  their  work,  so  that  two 
phases  of  art  are  here  exhibited — the  one  pure  Greek, 
the  other,  scarcely  less  beautiful,  the  production  of 
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Greek  artists  who  mingled  their  own  mythology 
and  traditions  with  the  legends  and  customs  of  the 
Scythians.  The  great  sepulchral  mound  at  Koul 
Oba,  which  is  some  thirty  feet  high,  contains  in  its 
interior  a  central  vault  about  15  feet  square,  built  of 
huge  stones,  3  feet  long  by  2  feet  deep.  {Plate  H,  i). 
The  inside  of  the  vault  was  painted  with  frescoes, 
which,  however,  soon  faded  on  being  exposed  to 
the  outer  air.  In  the  centre  of  this  silent  chamber 
had  rested  undisturbed  for  considerably  over  2000 
years  the  bodily  remains  of  a  great  Scythian  mon- 
arch ;  they  were  extended  on  a  magnificent  couch 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  yew  tree — still  almost  new 
to  outward  appearance ;  the  couch  was  covered 
with  a  canopy  carved  and  painted  with  pure  Greek 
designs.  The  body  soon  crumbled  to  dust  when 
the  tomb  was  opened  ;  it  was  wrapped  in  the  richest 
of  robes,  and  decked  with  the  most  costly  and 
precious  of  ornarnents  ;  on  the  king's  head  was  a 
diadem  ;  round  his  neck  was  a  massive  twisted  gold 
torque,  weighing  over  16  ounces,  enamelled  in  blue 
and  green,  and  elaborated  at  the  two  extremities 
with  most  beautfully-executed  figures  of  horsemen ; 
on  his  arms  and  wrists  were  golden  armlets  and 
bracelets — twisted  cables  terminating  in  heads  of 
sphinxes — of  exquisite  workmanship,  perfect  gems 
of  art.  Near  by  lay  the  king's  sword  with  a  handle 
of  gold,  and  scabbard  of  magnificent  repousse  work; 
also  a  gold-handled  whip.  Around  the  couch  were 
disposed  various  vases  and  cups  of  electrum  and 
gold,  all  in  the  most  exquisite  work  of  the  highest 
period  of  that  wonderful  Greek  art  which  has  known 
no  equal  since.  Among  the  numerous  personal 
objects  was  the  fragment  of  a  lyre,  made  of  mam- 
moth ivory,  with  an  etching  of  the  "Judgment  of 
"  Paris  "  upon  it  ;  this,  from  a  draughtsman's  point 
of  view,  could  hardly  be  more  beautiful. 

Near  to  the  couch  on  which  reposed  her  noble 
lord,  lay  the  remains  of  a  woman,  probably  his 
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favourite  wife,  likewise  gorgeously  attired  ;  on  her 
head  was  a  diadem  similar  to  that  of  the  king  ; 
round  her  neck  was  another  magnificent  gold  torque 
with  lion-headed  ends,  also  a  necklace  of  gold 
filigree  work,  ornamented  with  pretty  little  forget- 
me-nots  in  pale  blue  enamel,  with  most  elegant 
medallions  as  pendants  ;  her  golden  earrings, 
weighing  2  ounces  each,  were  perfect  marvels  of 
the  goldsmith's  art,  engraved  with  mythological 
subjects  requiring  the  aid  of  a  magnifying  glass  to 
bring  out  their  beautiful  detail  to  perfection.  At 
the  feet  of  the  queen  stood  a  vase  of  electrum,  of 
the  most  charming  and  admirable  workmanship  ; 
it  was  ornamented  with  beautifully  chased  figures 
in  repousse  work,  illustrating  various  episodes  in 
the  life  of  some  person.  This  individual  is,  in  all 
probability,  the  very  Scythian  king  who  is  buried 
in  this  tomb,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. Subject  number  three  in  the  repousse  work 
on  the  vase  represents  a  quaint  and  amusing  episode : 
A  chieftain  is  seen  half  sitting,  half  kneeling,  his 
face  wearing  a  look  of  subdued  pain,  whilst  a  Scy- 
thian dentist  is  carefully  extracting  a  tooth  from  the 
left  side  of  the  jaw.  Now  it  is  a  most  remarkable 
thing  that  the  skull  of  the  king  found  in  the  tomb 
of  Koul  Oba,  and  which  can  now  be  seen  in  the 
Museum  at  Kertch,  shows  evidence  of  a  severe  con- 
tused wound  on  the  left  side  of  the  jaw,  and  also 
that  two  teeth  had  been  subsequently  extracted 
from  the  injured  place.  What  a  curious  reminis- 
cence of  royal  toothache  over  2000  years  ago  ! 

In  the  corner  of  the  stone  sepulchre  lay  the 
remains  of  yet  another  human  being,  a  man  of 
gigantic  stature  ;  he  was  probably  the  king's 
equerry,  and  near  to  him  were  the  bones  of  a  war- 
horse,  with  all  its  rich  harness  and  trappings  of 
soHd  gold. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  belongings  of  the 
great  monarch,  many  other  articles  of  use  and 
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ornament — chaste  cups,  exquisite  repousse  vases, 
and  other  most  beautiful  objects — were  buried  with 
him  ;  altogether,  it  is  said  that  the  total  weight  of 
gold  taken  from  this  tomb  amounted  to  the  almost 
incredible  quantity  of  i2olbs.  There  were  also  in 
the  vault  cooking  utensils,  with  remains  of  food  in 
them,  and  a  drinking  cup,  which  actually  contained 
the  lees  of  the  wine  which  was  originally  placed  in  it. 

We  know  not  who  this  rich  and  mighty  potentate 
of  the  Koul  Oba  tomb  was  ;  history  is  silent.  In 
the  writings  of  Herodotus,  however,  we  have  pre- 
served to  us  an  account  of  a  royal  interment  in  a 
tumulus,  which  appears  to  be  very  like  the  one  in 
question. 

Many  other  tombs  have  been  opened  in  the  Cri- 
mean district,  containing  objects  of  equal  interest 
in  their  way  with  those  of  Koul  Oba  ;  from  these 
have  been  gathered  vases,  paintings,  musical  instru- 
ments, dresses,  ornaments,  toilet  necessaries,  mir- 
rors, lamps,  arms,  horse  trappings,  toys,  games, 
&c.,  in  fact  the  numerous  and  varied  articles  used 
in  the  daily  life  of  their  different  owners  over  twenty 
centuries  ago  ;  every  one  of  these  specimens  is 
replete  with  the  highest  interest  to  us,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  antiquity,  but  by  reason  of  its  un- 
parallelled  artistic  merit. 

But  it  is  the  great  tomb  of  the  Scythian  king  at 
Koul  Oba  which  has  been  chosen  as  a  model  for 
Room  No.  5  in  the  Historical  Museum  at  Moscow, 
to  illustrate  the  influence  of  Greek  art  and  civiliza- 
tion in  Russia.  The  room  itself  is  built  of  the  exact 
size,  and  is  a  careful  copy  of  the  interior  of  the 
sepulchral  chamber  inside  the  Koul  Oba  tumulus  ; 
it  is  ornamented  with  frescoes  faithfully  reproduced 
from  the  originals  in  the  tomb,  which,  unfortunately, 
soon  faded  away  when  it  was  opened.*    In  the 

*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  am  informed  that  the  frescoes  round  this  room 
are  not,  as  was  intended  to  carry  out  the  reproduction  fully,  actual  copies  of 
those  in  the  Koul  Oba  tomb  ;  they  are  taken  from  two  catacombs  (pre-Chris- 
tian) in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kertch. 
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centre  of  the  room  is  an  accurate  model  of  the 
outside  of  the  tomb  and  tumulus.  Two  cases  stand 
in  the  room,  which  are  fac-similes  of  the  two  sar- 
cophagi of  yew-tree  wood  upon  which  the  bodies 
of  the  monarch  and  his  queen  rested  ;  these  cases 
contain  specimens  of  Greek  objects  collected  from 
various  tumuli,  as  well  as  models  of  the  important 
and  unique  relics  from  Koul  Oba  itself  which  are 
deposited  at  St.  Petersburg. 

Thus  Room  5  of  the  Museum  reproduces  one  of 
these  great  silent  receptacles  of  the  dead,  which 
has  been  the  means  of  preserving  to  us  so  many 
beautiful  works  of  art  of  the  marvellous  civilization 
of  ancient  Greece  as  exemplified  in  Russia.  To 
further  illustrate  the  subject,  the  next  room  in  the 
series,  called  the  room  of  Panticapeum  and  Olbia, 
gives  us  an  idea  of  the  dwellings  of  the  living  at 
that  period  ;  it  is  decorated  like  the  inside  of  a 
chamber  in  a  Greek  house,  with  more  or  less  fami- 
liar classic  pillars  and  ornamentation  ;  it  contains 
reproductions  of  statues,  specimens  of  pottery, 
several  huge  amphorae  for  wine,  and  many  other 
interesting  objects.  Here,  again,  another  accom- 
plished artist.  Professor  Agwasowsky,  comes  to  our 
aid,  with  a  fine  picture  representing  a  view  of  the 
environs  of  Kertch,  the  ancient  Panticapeum,  on 
the  right  hand  side  of  which  are  seen  several  of 
the  great  tumuli  which  contained  the  far-famed 
remains. 

The  next  Room,  number  7  in  the  Museum,  refers 
to  quite  a  different  period  and  district  ;  it  represents 
the  interior  of  a  dwelling  in  the  Caucasus,  with 
arches  ornamented  with  Georgian  decorations, 
and  containing  a  good  collection  of  pottery  and 
trinkets  appertaining  to  this  part  of  the  Empire. 

Room  8  (called  A)  is  not  territorially  Russian, 
like  the  rest  of  the  Museum,  but  illustrates  the 
earlier  phases  of  Christian  art  in  various  countries, 
and  is  designed  to  show  the  sources  from  which 
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Russian  art  and  architecture  have  sprung.  Christi- 
anity was  first  introduced  into  this  country  in  the 
tenth  century,  after  Vladimir,  Prince  of  Kief,  was 
converted.  He  joined  the  Eastern  Church,  the 
head-quarters  of  which  were  then  at  Constantinople. 
The  Christians  of  Russia  have  ever  since  belonged 
to  this  Church,  and  their  ecclesiastical  architecture 
is  hence  still  distinctly  Byzantine  in  character. 
This  room,  therefore,  is  built  to  represent  an  early 
Byzantine  religious  edifice,  which  model  has  served 
for  the  type  of  most  of  the  churches  and  cathedrals 
in  Russia  from  the  tenth  century  till  the  present 
day.  The  church  is  almost  square,  and  in  the  roof 
are  the  usual  circular  cupolas,  richly  decorated  and 
gilded.  As  examples  of  early  Christian  art,  which 
had  an  ultimate  influence  on  that  of  Russia,  the 
central  cupola  is  ornamented  with  a  painting  copied 
from  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  lower  down  are 
reproductions  from  Ravenna  and  from  St.  Sophia 
at  Constantinople.  This  room  is  not  in  any  way 
fitted  up  like  a  church,  but  contains  a  collection  of 
early  ecclesiastical  furniture  and  appointments. 

Room  9  illustrates  the  first  Christian  period  in 
Russia  itself  by  examples  taken  principally  from 
originals  at  Kief,  which  is  the  Canterbury  of  Russia. 
There  are  very  good  fac-similes  of  the  celebrated 
mosaics  in  the  cathedral  there,  a  fine  reproduction 
of  the  great  marble  tomb  of  the  Grand  Duke  Yaro- 
slaf,  copies  of  the  bells,  ecclesiastical  paraphernalia, 
ornaments,  vestments,  &c.,  and  some  very  beautiful 
chalices  and  illuminated  books. 

Room  10  is  also  a  continuation  of  the  same  sub- 
ject, viz..  Christian  Russia  from  the  iith  century 
downwards.  Here  are  models  and  pictures  of  all 
the  great  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  country, 
with  illustrations  of  the  most  remarkable  objects 
contained  therein  — mosaics,  icons,  shrines,  orna- 
ments, vestments  and  so  forth.  Two  most  con- 
spicuous features  are  fac-similes  of  the  two  thrones 
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for  the  Tzar  and  Metropolitan  in  the  cathedral  at 
Novgorod  ;  they  are  very  fine  work  of  about  1560 
A.D.,  ornamented  v/ith  rich  carving  and  covered 
with  gold.  In  other  cases  in  this  room  are  speci- 
mens of  more  modern  art  industries  in  rough  metal, 
jewellery,  and  embroidery — a  most  useful  collection 
for  the  student  of  Russian  art. 

This  is  all  that  has  yet  been  done,  but  the  finished 
scheme  will  comprise  forty  rooms,  worked  out  on  the 
lines  of  the  ten  already  partially  filled.  When  this  is 
completed,  the  Museum  will  indeed  be  an  extraordi- 
narily interesting  and  instructive  one.  Altogether, 
in  the  matter  of  its  unique  general  design  and 
arrangement,  the  Historical  Museum  at  far-off 
Moscow  sets  an  example  which  many  a  similar 
institution  elsewhere  might  do  well  to  follow. 

In  conclusion,  the  writer  begs  to  express  his 
sincere  thanks  to  Mons.  W.  Sisow,  the  kind  and 
courteous  curator,  for  much  interesting  information 
about  the  museum  and  its  contents,  and  for  photo- 
graphs and  drawings  from  which  the  accompanying 
illustrations  were  reproduced.  He  is  indebted  to 
Professor  Anutschin  of  Moscow  for  several  items 
embodied  in  his  paper  ;  and  also  to  Mr.  Robt. 
Maskell's  valuable  handbook  on  Russian  Art. 


THE  PRIORY  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN 
AND  SAINT  JAMES,  BIRKENHEAD. 


By  Charles  Aldridge^  F.R.I.B.A. 

Read  20th  March.  1890. 


AS  an  architect  resident  in  Birkenhead  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  I  have  naturally  taken  consider- 
able interest  in  the  one  relic  of  antiquity  in  that 
most  modern  of  English  towns.  What  greater 
contrast  can  be  found  than  between  the  picturesque 
ruins  of  the  ancient  Priory,  dating  back  to  the 
middle  of  the  12th  century,  and  the  large  town 
surrounding  it,  in  which  nearly  every  building  has 
been  erected  since  1820?  A  town  of  over  80,000 
inhabitants  has  been  built  in  less  time  than  the 
monks  of  the  Priory  took  to  complete  their  home 
and  church,  to  accommodate  only  sixteen  people. 
To  the  historian,  the  archaeologist,  the  architect,  and 
the  lover  of  the  picturesque  and  antique  it  is  no 
wonder  that,  amidst  all  the  modernism  and  ugliness 
of  such  mushroom  growth,  this  one  relic  of  antiquity, 
this  connecting  link  with  the  past,  should  be  so 
doubly  interesting  and  valuable.  Prior  to  the  com- 
mencement of  this  century,  the  ancient  history  of 
Birkenhead  is  centered  solely  round  the  Priory  and 
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its  property  ;  for  even  so  recently  as  the  year  1818 
there  were  only  four  or  five  houses,  a  few  cottages, 
and  the  ferry-house  :  the  inhabitants  numbering 
about  fifty  ! 

'  I  well  remember,  on  first  coming  to  Birkenhead, 
enquiring  of  a  friend  whether  there  were  any  anti- 
quities, and  being  told,  after  some  hesitation — 

oh,  I  believe  there  are  some  ruins,  but  they  are 

not  up  to  much."  However,  I  persuaded  my 
inappreciative  informant  to  conduct  me  to  them, 
and  from  that  day  I  have  always  made  a  point  of 
taking  any  of  my  friends  from  a  distance,  who  may 
chance  to  visit  the  "  city  of  the  future,"  to  see  what 
is  left  of  the  old  Birkenhead  Priory. 

The  early  history  of  Birkenhead  commences  with 
the  foundation  of  the  Priory,  there  being  no  record 
or  mention  whatever  of  the  locality  prior  to  the  Nor- 
man conquest.  We  can,  however,  easily  picture  to 
ourselves  the  neighbourhood  as  chiefly  forest,  part 
of  which  forest — that  part  between  New  Brighton 
and  Hoylake — we  know  was  at  some  time  sub- 
merged by  the  sea.  At  the  Conquest  this  portion 
of  the  peninsula  of  Wirral  formed  part  of  the 
extensive  barony  of  Dunham,  and  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Masseys  ;  the  first  baron  having,  it  is 
said,  come  over  with  William  I,  and  been  a  staunch 
adherent  of  Hugh  Lupus,  Earl  of  Chester,  son-in- 
law  of  the  Conqueror.  After  using  it  for  two 
generations  as  a  "  happy  hunting  ground,"  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  third  baron,  Hamon  de 
Massey,  in  the  year  1150,  founded  this  Priory  for 
sixteen  monks.  The  abbey  at  Chester,  now  the 
cathedral,  which  was  originally  founded  by  S.  Wer- 
burga,  daughter  of  Wulphere,  King  of  Mercia,  about 
the  end  of  the  7th  century,  was,  after  the  Conquest, 
handed  over  to  the  regular  order  of  Benedictines. 
The  only  other  religious  house  in  the  hundred  of 
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Wirral  was  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Stanlaw, 
situated  higher  up  the  river  Mersey,  towards  Run- 
corn. It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  this  site  should 
have  been  selected  for  Birkenhead  Priory,  except 
for  its  proximity  to  Liverpool,  to  which,  in  the  year 
1207,  John  granted  a  charter  ;  though  it  is  possible 
that  even  from  the  first  the  monks  had  the  ferry 
in  view. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  there  is  no  abso- 
lutely authentic  record  of  the  conditions  under 
which  this  Priory  was  founded  ;  we  are  unable, 
therefore,  to  say  with  certainty  whether  it  was  an 
institution  separate  and  complete  in  itself,  or 
whether,  as  some  have  imagined,  it  was  under  the 
sway  of  the  Abbot  of  Chester.  The  only  evidence 
in  support  of  the  latter  theory  is  its  close  proximity 
to  Chester  and  the  fact  of  its  belonging  to  the 
same  religious  Order,  and  having  in  consequence — 
although  on  a  much  smaller  scale — a  somewhat 
similar  plan.  In  the  absence  of  more  definite  proof, 
I  myself  do  not,  for  several  reasons,  uphold  this  view. 
In  the  first  place,  if  the  Abbey  of  Chester  had  really 
possessed  an  offshoot  or  dependency  of  such  impor- 
tance as  the  Priory  of  Birkenhead  undoubtedly  was, 
it  seems  incredible  that  there  should  be  no  record 
of  the  fact.  Again,  the  Earl  of  Chester  had  no 
part  in  the  foundation  of  the  Priory,  as  would  pro- 
bably have  been  the  case  had  it  been  only  a  branch 
of  the  parent  stem  of  Chester,  endowed  by  him. 
It  was  founded  and  endowed  by  one  of  the  barons 
of  his  Palatinate,  without  any  extraneous  help  or 
interference  whatever. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  history  that  the  monks  of 
Birkenhead  were  granted  the  privilege  of  electing 
their  own  priors,  first  by  the  barons  of  Dunham, 
and  subsequently  by  permission  of  the  Pope ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  the  Birkenhead 
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monks  would  have  exercised  this  authority  had  the 
Priory  been  in  any  way  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
Chester.  The  priors  had  their  seat  in  ParHament, 
and  were  of  considerable  importance  ;  enjoying 
dignities  and  privileges  inconsistent  with  their 
being  subject  to  the  control  of  a  neighbouring 
abbey.  As  barons  of  the  Palatinate  they  had  their 
chamberlains  and  marshalls,  while  many  knightly 
houses  round  supplied  eager  aspirants  for  the 
coveted  office  of  seneschal. 

Hamon,  third  Baron  of  Dunham,  endowed  the 
Priory  with  lands  in  Claughton,  Moreton,  Tran- 
mere,  Higher  Bebington,  Saughall  Massie,  Back- 
ford,  and  Bidston,  and  with  the  advowsons  of  the 
two  last-named  places.  Later  on,  Hamon,  the  fifth 
Baron,  added  the  advowson  and  vicarage  of 
Bowdon,  and  the  manor  of  Davenham.  The 
Charters  for  these  gifts  are  printed  in  Dugdale's 
MonasticoUj  the  following  being  an  English  trans- 
lation : — 

The  Charter  of  Hamon  Massie  of  the  Church  of 
*  Bowdon. 

To  all  the  faithful  in  Christ  by  whom  this  present  writing  shall 
be  seen  or  heard,  Hamon  Massie,  son  and  heir  of  Hamon  [the 
fourth]  greeting  in  the  Lord  :  Know  all  of  you  that  for  the  sal- 
vation of  my  soul,  and  of  the  souls  of  my  ancestors,  I  have 
given,  granted,  and  by  this  my  present  Charter  confirmed,  and 
for  myself  and  my  heirs,  have  in  every  way  quit-claimed  to  God 
and  Blessed  Mary  and  Saint  James,  and  to  the  Prior  and 
Community  of  Birkened,  there  serving  God,  in  pure  and  perpetual 
alms,  half  an  acre  of  land  in  Dunham,  which  is  situate  between 
the  selion  of  the  Church  of  Bowdon,  and  the  selion  of  John 
bailiff  of  Dunham,  and  one  acre  of  land  in  .  .  .  Lach-a'Ore, 
at  the  head  of  the  croft  of  John  the  son  of  the  bondsman  Thomas, 
the  cryer,  together  with  the  advowson  and  donation  of  the 
Church  of  Bowdon,  with  all  things  appurtenant  :  To  have  and 
to  hold  to  the  aforesaid  Prior  and  Convent  and  their  successors  ■ 
for  ever.  Witnesses  : — Sir  Gunseline  of  Badlismere,  Justiciary 
of  Chester,  Sir  Symon,  then  Abbot  of  St.  Werburgh  of  Chester^ 
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Sir  Urian  of  St.  Peter,  Peter  de  Arderne,  Patrick  of  Heselwall, 
Roger  Domvyle,  Godfrey  the  clerk,  Richard  de  Massie,  then 
Sheriff  of  Chester,  WiUiam  Lancelin,  Robert  de  Pulle  [Poole], 
Bertram  de  Mell  [Meols],  and  many  others. 

Another  Charter  of  the  same  Hamon. 

To  all  the  sons  of  the  Church  of  Saint  Mary,  especially  to 
their  heirs  and  friends,  and  all  their  men,  laymen  and  clerics, 
present  and  future,  Hamon  de  Massie  greeting :  Be  it  known  to 
you  that  to  the  Monks  of  Birkenhead  I  have  granted,  and  by  this 
my  present  Charter  have  confirmed,  this  privilege  concerning 
the  Election  of  Prior,  that,  when  a  Prior  of  that  place  shall  die, 
another  out  of  the  same  congregation  may  succeed  him  in  his 
office,  and  that  Prior  may  be  appointed  whom  all  the  chapter  of 
Saint  Benedict  shall  canonically  choose  :  This  distinction  and 
power  of  choosing  a  Prior  to  the  above-named  Monks,  for  their 
peace  and  quietness,  I  have  given,  not  only  for  myself  but  also 
on  behalf  of  my  heirs,  according  to  the  license  which  Pope  Alex- 
ander hath  granted  to  them,  and  confirmed  by  his  authority. 
[Names  of  witnesses  not  given.] 

It  is  probable  that  very  soon  after  the  foundation 
of  the  Priory,  if  not  from  the  very  first,  a  Ferry  was 
estabHshed  between  some  point  on  the  bank  of  the 
river  or  of  Tranmere  Pool  and  the  opposite  shore 
close  to  the  town  of  Liverpool,  as  we  find  that  in 
the  year  1318,  iith  year  of  Edward  11,  the  king 
granted  a  licence  to  the  Prior  and  convent  of  Bir- 
kenhead, giving  them  permission  to  erect  sufficient 
houses  on  their  own  proper  ground  at  Birkenhead, 
for  the  lodging  and  entertainment  of  travellers 
crossing  the  ferry. 

For  some  years  the  monks  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of 
the  ferryage  from  Birkenhead  to  Liverpool,  which, 
apart  from  the  growing  importance  of  the  trade  with 
Liverpool,  was  much  increased  by  the  various  inva- 
sions and  expeditions  to  Ireland — which  commenced 
soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Priory — and  the  con- 
sequent traffic  through  Liverpool  across  the  Mersey 
to  the  Dee,  from  whence  ships  sailed  to  Ireland. 
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The  route  also  from  the  Mersey  to  Chester  was  of 
great  importance,  on  account  of  wars  in  Wales. 

The  fares  levied  by  the  monks  were  2d.  for  a  man 
and  horse,  laden  or  unladen,  and  one  farthing  for 
a  man  on  foot,  except  on  the  Liverpool  market-day 
(Saturday),  when  they  were  raised  to  one  halfpenny 
for  a  man,  and  one  penny  for  a  man  and  what  he 
could  carry.  These  charges,  however,  were  ob- 
jected to  as  being  exorbitant,  and  in  the  year  1354 
one  William  de  Braos  appeared  for  the  Crown, 
and  objected  that  these  charges  were  excessive,  and 
the  matter  was  reserved  for  a  proper  jury.  At  the 
dissolution  of  the  monasteries  in  1536,  the  ferry 
brought  in  about  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  equal  to 
nearly  fyo  in  the  present  day,  whilst  the  78  acres 
of  arable  land  only  brought  in  £^  4s.  per  annum, 
or  according  to  our  money  about  30s.  per  acre. 

The  ferry  from  Liverpool  formed  a  part  of  the 
rights  and  revenues  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  for 
centuries,  and  after  the  dissolution  we  find  several 
references  to  the  "  fferrie  boats"  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  Liverpool  Corporation.  Before  leaving  the 
subject  of  the  ferry,  I  should  not  omit  to  mention 
the  ferry  houses  on  either  side  of  the  river.  And 
first  as  to  that  in  Birkenhead  : — there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  monks  had  a  ferry  house  on  the  north  side 
of  Tranmere  Pool,  where  they  kept  their  property 
and  received  the  tolls.  After  the  dissolution  this 
ferry  was  continued  for  many  years,  indeed  until 
quite  recently,  under  the  name  of  the  Monks' 

Ferry." 

As  Birkenhead  increased  in  importance,  an  hotel 
was  built,  somewhere  about  the  site  of  the  old  ferry 
house,  called  The  Birkenhead  Hotel,"  which  may 
still  be  remembered  by  a  few.  However,  when  the 
Birkenhead  ironworks  were  formed,  the  hotel  was 
pulleu  nothing  now  remains  to  mark  the 
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spot  of  the  original  ferry  but  an  old  toll  house,  the 
site  of  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Royal  Mersey 
Yacht  Club. 

Turning  to  the  Liverpool  side :  there  is  little  doubt 
that  at  high  water  the  monks  landed  their  passengers 
on  the  north  or  Liverpool  side  of  the  pool,  where 
most  probably  they  had  a  ferry  house  ;  for  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  long  after  the  pool  was 
filled  up,  an  old  house  stood  near  the  south-west 
angle  of  St.  Peter's  Church,  now  the  Pro-Cathedral, 
which  went  by  the  name  of  the  "  Monks'  Ferry 
House."  There  is  a  view  of  this  in  Herdman's 
Views  of  Old  Liverpool."  A  lane,  called  Pool 
Lane,  led  from  the  ferry  house  direct  into  the  heart 
of  the  town. 

In  connection  with  the  Monks'  Ferry,"  I  must 
not  forget  to  mention  the  Guest  House,  which  has 
already  been  alluded  to,  and  for  the  erection  of 
which  the  prior  and  monks  obtained  a  special  char- 
ter. I  have  shewn  the  probable  position  of  this 
house  on  the  map  as  being  about  where  the  present 
schools  stand  :  it  was  outside  the  priory  walls.  At 
the  dissolution  it  is  recorded  that  the  whole  of  the 
property  belonging  to  the  prior  and  monks  and  the 
ferry  was  granted  by  Henry  VHI  to  Ralph  Worsley, 
keeper  of  the  lions  in  the  Tower  of  London,  which 
Ralph  was  third  son  of  William  Worsley  of  Wors- 
ley Maines,  county  Lancaster,  by  his  wife  Anne, 
daughter  of  Adam  Birkenhead,  of  Manley,  county 
Chester,  and  having  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Sir 
John  Pike,  of  the  City  of  London,  knt.,  died 
27th  December,  1573,  and  was  buried  in  the  church 
of  St.  Mary,  at  Chester.  Col.  Sir  Thomas  Powell, 
who  subsequently  inherited  this  property,  built  in 
place  of  the  old  Guest  House  (which  had  up  to  this 
time  (1628)  been  used  by  the  owners),  a  new  house, 
which  was,  however,  dismantled  by  the  Parlia- 
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mentary  forces  in  1644.  stood,  however,  until 
the  year  1706,  when  it  was  re-built  by  the  owner. 
Sir  Thomas  Powell.  It  became  afterwards  succes- 
sively a  farm  house,  boarding  school,  temporary 
chapel,  lodging  house,  and  private  residence,  butwas 
eventually  demolished,  and  the  site  is  now  covered 
by  a  school  and  small  houses,  many  of  which  are 
doubtless  built  of  the  materials.* 

The  monks  of  the  Priory  had  also  considerable 
dealings  with  Liverpool  in  grain,  &c.,  and  had 
granaries  or  granges,  as  we  know,  at  Claughton 
and  other  places,  each  with  a  bailiff  who  superin- 
tended operations.     In  Liverpool  they  rented  a 
warehouse  or  granary  in  Water  Street.    In  the 
Moore  Rental^  Chetham  Society  series,  p.  36,  we 
read,  as  to  Jonathan  Hunter's  house  : — This  very 
house,  being  formerly  the  granary  belonging  to 
the  priory  of  Birkitt  in  Wirral,  where  such  corne 
as  they  left  unsold  on  the  market  day  was  carried 
up  those  back  stares  of  stone  into  an  upper  room, 
and  there  lay  till  next  market  day."    ^'  This  house 
called  the  Granary  to  Birket  Priory  was  sold 
after  the  dissolution  of  abbeys  by  that  very  name, 
and  my  father,  John  Moore,  bought  it." 

The  Prior  had  a  yearly  sum  from  the  Crown  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.  for  keeping  the  king's  wag- 
gons in  his  sheds.    (Pipe  Rolls.) 

Some  years  ago,  when  navvies  were  excavating 
for  some  work  in  connection  with  the  Birkenhead 
docks,  on  the  old  line  of  roadway  between  Birken- 
head and  Bidston,  a  most  interesting  archaeological 
discovery  was  accidentally  made  by  one  of  the 
engineers.  Several  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
road  a  portion  of  an  old  wooden  bridge,  about  100 

•  This  house  is  shewn  on  some  old  sketches  by  John  Calveley,  dated  i78o> 
which  have  been  reproduced  to  accompany  this  paper. 
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feet  long,  was  discovered,  in  a  wonderful  state  of 
preservation.  The  design  was  of  the  simplest 
description,  consisting  merely  of  several  large  oak 
beams,  each  about  18  inches  by  g  inches  and  33  feet 
long,  parallel  to  each  other,  resting  at  either  end 
on  the  rock,  and  on  intermediate  stone  piers ;  across 
these  beams  there  were  doubtless  smaller  timbers 
on  joints  upon  which  planks  were  nailed  to  form 
the  floor.  This  bridge  evidently  crossed  one  of  the 
small  streams  or  tributaries  of  the  river  Birket, 
now  converted  into  the  Great  Float,  and  was  in  all 
probability  the  work  of  the  monks  of  the  Birkenhead 
Priory.  In  course  of  time  the  stream  became  filled 
up,  and  the  bridge  was  buried  beneath  the  roadway. 
A  bridge  is  marked  on  a  map  by  Yates  and  Perry, 
1768  :  from  time  immemorial  this  part  was  named 
after  the  bridge    Bridge  End  Field." 

Ormerod,  in  his  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
Priory,  states  that  the  monks  made  an  effort  to 
conceal  their  treasures  at  this  period,  and  that  there 
was  a  tradition  that  a  subterranean  passage  existed 
leading  from  the  Priory  (whither  he  does  not  state), 
and  that  this  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the 
brethren  to  carry  away  their  plate  during  a  visit  of 
the  Commissioners.  The  historian  goes  on  to  say, 
that  a  large  well-balanced  stone  occupied  the  centre 
of  the  passage  as  a  door,  but  during  the  flight  of 
the  monks  it  gave  way,  killing  one,  and  cutting  off 
the  retreat  of  another,  whose  bones  are  supposed 
to  lie  hidden  with  the  plate  in  the  tunnel.  No 
indication,  however,  of  the  passage  and  the  hidden 
treasure  has  yet  been  discovered.  Another  his- 
torian improves  upon  this  story,  by  stating  that 
the  tunnel  was  under  the  river  Mersey  and  com- 
municated with  Liverpool.  What  a  pity  that  this 
tunnel  was  not  discovered  by  the  engineers  of  the 
Mersey  railway  ! 
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The  seal  of  the  Priory  was  in  the  form  of  a 
vesica,  and  represented  the  figure  of  S.  James 
standing  on  a  bracket ;  over  his  head  is  a  Gothic 
canopy,  and  below  the  bracket  a  kneeling  figure. 
The   motto   is  — s.   commune    prioratus  s'ce 

lACOBi  DE  BiRKENEVED  COM.  CESTRi."  The  back- 
ground is  diapered.  This  seal  is  carved  over  the 
beautiful  doorway  leading  from  the  cloisters  to  the 
prior's  apartments,  and  can  be  clearly  made  out. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  Priors  whose 
names  history  has  handed  down  to  us  : — 

LIST  OF  KNOWN  PRIORS. 

Oliver  ?    died  1328.   (Witness  to  a  deed,  temp. 
John.    See  Dugdale.) 
1328    Robert  Millenton. 

1338  Robert  de  Betchinton  (?  Bebington). 

1339  A  monk,  elected  in  room  of  last  prior. 

C.  1350    Hugh  de  Aston,  second  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Aston,  temp.  Ed.  II.  and  III. 
1379  Roger. 

1389    Roger  de  Tyddesbury. 

1428  Robert. 

1455    Thomas  Bovere. 

1459  Hugh  Boner. 

1460  Thomas  Rain  ford  (or  Reynforth),  died  1473. 

See  stone  on  N.  side  of  entrance,  Chapter  House. 
1495    Nicholas,  a  monk. 
1530    John  Sharp,  expelled  at  the  dissolution. 

This  list  covers  a  period  of  some  200  years, 
commencing  about  the  year  1300,  and  extending 
to  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the  Priory,  in  or 
about  the  year  1539.  History  has  not,  as  far  as  I 
know,  told  us  of  anything  remarkable  in  the  lives  of 
these  Priors.  They  were  probably  buried  under 
the  chapter  house  floor,  and  the  stone  which  used 
to  cover  the  grave  of  Thomas  Rainford,  who  died  in 
1473,  has  been  preserved  and  placed  vertically  in 
the  west  wall  of  the  chapter  house,  on  the  left  side 
of  the  doorway,  the  inscription  on  which  is  as 
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follows  : — HERE  LIES  THOMAS  RAYMEFORD,  FOR- 
MERLY    THE    GOOD    VICAR    OF    THIS    HOUSE,  WHO 

"  DIED  THE  20TH  MAY,  IN  THE  YEAR  OF  OUR  LORD 
1473,  ON  WHOSE  SOUL  MAY  GOD  HAVE  MERCY." 

Sir  Thomas  Poole,  who  had  a  fair  hall,  bearing 
his  name,  near  Eastham,  was  the  last  Seneschal  of 
the  convent. 

At  the  dissolution,  Birkenhead  was  one  of  the 
first  that  fell.  The  dislodged  monks  were  provided 
with  40S.  and  a  new  gown  a-piece,  and  earned  a  live- 
lihood, some  by  bookbinding,  others  by  serving  at 
Wallasey  or  Bidston  Churches,  and  a  few,  perhaps, 
by  menial  employment,  as  best  they  could.* 

The  Priory  Barn  stood  south-west  of  the  Priory 
house  or  hostel.  I  understand  it  was  a  stone 
building  of  great  length,  and  as  it  stood  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  it  is  no  doubt  remem- 
bered by  some  of  the  old  inhabitants.  The  range 
of  cottages  behind  the  school,  called  White  Street, 
is  no  doubt  partly  built  with  stones  from  the  Priory 
house  and  the  Priory  itself.  The  water  mill  belong- 
ing to  the  Priory  probably  stood  near  the  top  of 
Tranmere  Pool. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  and  to  an  architect 
the  most  interesting  portion  of  the  subject,  viz., 
the  architectural  history  of  the  Birkenhead  Priory, 
The  foundation  of  the  conventual  buildings  was, 
as  I  have  stated,  about  the  year  1150,  or  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  It  may  be  in- 
teresting to  note  a  few  of  the  principal  contemporary 
buildings  of  the  same  period,  viz.,  Iffley  Church, 
near  Oxford  ;  transepts,  Peterborough  Cathedral  ; 

*  The  following  extract  from  the  Liverp(;ol  Corporation  Records  (I.  37-44), 
circa  iS44j  may  be  of  interest  : — ''  Itm,  it  is  agreyd  by  the  Mayre  and  baliffs 
*'  wyth  a  full  consent  of  the  holle  Assemblie  of  the  burgesies  of  Liu'pll  that 
"  theare  shalbe  hired  a  Clercke  that  can  syng  his  playne  Song  and  prycke 
*'  Songe  and  playe  on  the  Organs.    V  marcks." — Editor. 
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and  Bayeux  Cathedral,  Normandy.  The  only 
portion,  however,  of  the  Priory  belonging  to  this 
date  is  the  building  now  called  the  Chapter  House, 
or  rather,  the  lower  portion,  for  the  room  over  it 
was  built  many  years  afterwards.  The  Priory  was 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  James. 

The  accompanying  Plan  shews  the  whole  of  the 
conventual  buildings  now  standing,  with  distin- 
guishing shading  to  shew  the  probable  dates  of 
their  erection.  I  have  also  endeavoured  to  trace 
out  the  complete  plan  of  the  Priory  Church  as  it 
stood  before  the  dissolution,  although  of  course  this 
is  to  some  extent  conjectural. 

The  first  point  worthy  of  notice  is  the  position 
of  the  Cloisters,  which,  as  at  Chester,  are  on  the 
north,  instead  of,  as  is  generally  the  case,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  church.  The  other  similar 
instances  of  this  arrangement  in  England,  besides 
Chester,  are  St.  Martin's,  Dover ;  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  Gloucester,  Sherborne,  and  St.  Augus- 
tine's, Canterbury.  Whether  the  monks  simply 
followed  the  arrangement  at  Chester,  or  whether, 
as  some  think,  the  Cloisters  and  conventual 
buildings  were  placed  on  the  north  side  of  the 
church,  so  that  they  might  be  sheltered  from  the 
winds  blowing  across  the  peninsula  of  Wirral,  I 
must  leave  others  to  determine  ;  although  I  think 
the  position  of  the  first  building  erected  by  them, 
viz.,  the  Chapter  House,  had  some  influence  on 
the  position  and  arrangement  of  the  subsequent 
buildings. 

The  Chapter  House  was,  with  the  exception  of  two 
large  perpendicular  windows,  which  were  inserted  at 
a  much  later  date,  entirely  Norman  or  Romanesque. 
It  was  severely  simple,  consisting  on  plan  of  two 
squares  vaulted  over  with  quadripartite  vaulting, 
the  dimensions  being  38ft.  6in.  by  i8ft.  There  is 
only  one  of  the  original  windows  left,  and  the 
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principal  door  leading  into  the  Cloisters,  which  was 
no  doubt  originally  more  ornamental,  is  much 
modernised.  At  the  foundation  of  the  Priory,  this 
building  was  no  doubt  the  Chapel  of  the  Convent. 
The  room  was  evidently  at  one  time  divided  into 
two  by  a  wooden  partition,  grooves  for  which  have 
been  cut  in  the  centre  of  the  vaulting  shafts.  This 
partition  may  have  been  put  up  when  the  Chapter 
House  was  used  for  Divine  Service,  to  separate  the 
monks  from  the  laity,  or  it  may  have  been  inserted 
when  the  west  end  of  the  room  became  a  passage- 
way from  the  Cloister  or  Dormitory  into  the  Church. 
I  think,  however,  there  is  more  probability  in  the 
former.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  Chapter 
House  occupies  exactly  a  similar  position  on  plan 
to  that  at  Chester,  viz.,  immediately  adjoining  the 
north  transept  of  the  Priory  or  Abbey  Church. 
There  is  also  a  similar  division  at  Chester  across 
the  Chapter  House. 

For  convenience  of  reference  and  comparison,  I 
have  introduced  a  small  ground  plan  of  the  abbey 
or  cathedral  at  Chester,  with  the  conventual  build- 
ings, shewing  the  many  points  of  resemblance  in 
the  arrangement  and  position  of  these  structures 
with  similar  structures  at  Birkenhead. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  after  the  dissolution, 
and  for  many  3^ears,  the  Chapter  House  reverted  to 
its  original  use,  and  until  the  building  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  was  the  only  place  of  worship  in  Birken- 
head. On  the  building  of  the  Priory  Church,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  afterwards,  this  room,  in  my 
opinion,  became  the  Chapter  House,  and  doorways 
were  made  on  the  north  and  south  sides  leading 
into  the  Church,  that  on  the  north  side  being  con- 
nected with  the  night  stairs  leading  to  the  Dormitory. 
These  doorways  are  now  built  up.  The  room  over 
the  Chapter  House,  which  was  probably  used  as  the 
Scriptorium,  was  added  about  the  year  1420,  at  the 
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same  time  probably  that  the  large  windows  were 
inserted  in  the  room  below.  This  room,  which  is 
a  little  larger  than  the  Chapter  House,  owing  to  the 
walls  being  thinner,  is  lighted  by  windows  at  each 
end  and  two  smaller  windows  on  the  north  side. 
There  were  of  course  no  windows  on  the  south  or 
church  side,  but  there  is  a  small  opening  in  the 
wall  connected  with  the  Church,  which  I  think  may 
have  been  used  for  watching  the  Altar  and  lamps. 

There  is  a  large  fire-place  on  the  south  side, 
similar  and  of  the  same  date  as  that  in  the  Prior's 
apartments.  The  original  roof  has  been  replaced 
by  a  very  common  modern  one,  but  the  corbels  for 
the  old  tie  beams  are  still  in  siUi. 

The  Church  dates  back  to  the  early  part  of  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  all  that  remains  at  the  present 
time  is  a  portion  of  the  west  wall  of  the  north 
transept,  with  part  of  the  jamb  of  the  north  door- 
way leading  into  the  Cloisters.  At  the  west  end 
the  west  respond  of  the  north  arcade  is  to  be  seen, 
also  the  remains  of  one  of  the  piers.  I  have  shewn 
in  the  general  plan  the  probable  dimensions  of  the 
Church,  the  length  of  which  is  defined  on  the  ground, 
and  all  the  old  sketches  agree  in  shewing  a  nave 
with  three  arches.  Bearing  in  mind  the  number  of 
monks  and  the  smallness  of  the  surrounding  popu- 
lation, it  is  unlikely  that  the  Priory  Church  could 
have  been  of  larger  dimensions.  Of  course  there 
would  be  side  altars,  in  addition  to  the  High  Altar 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  St.  James ;  these 
were  most  probably  in  the  north  and  south  transepts 
as  shewn.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Prior 
had  a  separate  entrance  into  the  Church,  leading 
from  his  apartments  ;  this  can  be  clearly  traced. 

The  earliest  drawing  of  the  ruins  is  in  King's  Vale 
Royal,  dated  1656.  This  shews  the  whole  of  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  arcade  of  the  Church,  a  large 
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The  Refectory,  contrary  to  the  usual  custom,  has 
its  axis  north  and  south,  partly,  no  doubt,  to  shelter 
the  cloister  from  the  strong  westerly  gales,  and  also 
in  order  that  the  Prior's  apartments  might  adjoin 
the  Church.  There  are  no  windows  on  the  east 
side,  the  light  being  obtained  entirely  from  two 
large  windows  in  the  west  wall.  The  total  length 
(exclusive  of  the  Prior's  apartments)  is  53ft. ;  total 
width,  28ft.,  which  dimensions  would  be  ample  for 
the  accommodation  not  only  of  the  monks,  but  also 
for  the  lay  brethren  and  guests.  The  Refectory 
adjoins  the  cellar  and  kitchen  offices,  with  which  it 
has  direct  communication.  On  the  west  side  there 
is  a  beautiful  external  doorway,  which  probably  had 
a  wooden  porch  attached. 

The  Prior's  apartments  at  the  south  end  of  the 
Refectory  consisted  of  two  rooms,  each  about  28ft.  by 
20ft.,  one  above  the  other,  the  upper  room  being 
about  6ft.  above  the  floor  of  the  Refectory,  which 
was  reached  by  steps  in  the  north-east  corner.  The 
Prior  had  also  a  separate  entrance  to  the  Church,  as 
before  mentioned,  in  the  south-east  corner  of  his 
apartment.  There  is  a  well-preserved  fire-place  in 
the  south  side,  which  is  similar  to  that  in  the  Scrip- 
torium, and  must  have  been  inserted  at  the  same 
time.  The  room  is  well  lighted  by  two  windows 
on  the  east  and  west  sides,  also  by  a  large  window 
on  the  south  side,  which  is  still  standing,  and  is 
shewn  on  the  accompanying  sketch.  The  room 
underneath  may  have  been  used  either  as  a  separate 
kitchen  or  cellar  for  the  Prior,  or  Calefactory  for 
the  monks,  as  it  is  probable  there  is  a  fire-place, 
although  now  hidden.  The  floor  is  about  2ft. 
below  that  of  the  Refectory,  and  about  8ft.  below 
the  Prior's  room.  There  is  a  small  window  on  the 
west  side,  a  double  window  on  the  south  (now 
blocked  up),  and  two  doorways  opposite  to  each 
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other,  one  leading  into  the  Cloisters,  the  other 
outside. 

There  are  indications  of  a  small  room  at  the 
north  end  of  the  Refectory,  connecting  it  with  the 
Crypt,  which  may  have  been  a  pantry,  buttery,  or 
serving  room. 

The  large  Crypt  under  the  Monks'  Dormitory  is 
well  preserved,  notwithstanding  the  constant  satu- 
ration of  many  years  from  the  wet  soaking  through 
the  vaulting.  The  Crypt  is  divided  into  tw^o  un- 
equal divisions,  the  larger  part  is  46ft.  6in.  by  23ft., 
the  smaller  lift,  by  23ft.  The  former  is  lighted  by 
two  windows  on  the  north  side  and  one  on  the  south 
side  next  the  Cloisters  ;  there  are  two  doorways, 
one  on  the  north  side  leading  probably  to  kitchen 
offices,  the  other  in  connection  with  the  smaller 
room  ;  this  latter  has  one  window  on  the  west  side 
and  two  doorways,  one  leading  to  the  Cloisters,  the 
other  into  the  Refectory  ;  there  are  three  recesses  or 
cupboards  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  room,  and  a 
circular  stair,  leading  to  the  Dormitory  above,  in  the 
larger  room.  There  is  also  a  large  cupboard 
formed  on  the  south  side  of  the  larger  room  :  from 
its  strength,  size  (8ft.  by  2ft.  6in.),  and  general 
appearance,  this  was  probably  used  as  a  kind  of 
treasury,  for  the  safe  keeping  of  valuable  plate,  &c. 
The  Crypt  is  entirely  of  the  latter  part  of  the  13th 
or  early  14th  century,  and  is  vaulted  throughout, 
the  character  of  the  work  being  very  simple  and 
vigorous.  There  is  a  similar  cellar  at  Chester,  at 
right  angles  with  the  Refectory. 

The  Monks'  Dormitory  was  over  the  cellar,  and 
occupied  the  whole  space.  Little  now  remains 
beyond  portions  of  the  walls  and  a  pretty  little  door- 
way at  the  east  end  of  the  north  side,  leading,  no 
doubt,  to  a  separate  apartment  for  the  Sub-Prior. 

As  at  Chester,  the  night  stairs  for  the  Dormitory 
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were  situated  at  the  back  of  the  east  wall  oi  the 
Cloister,  and  led  from  the  Dormitory  to  a  doorway 
in  the  north  wall  of  the  Chapter  House  (now 
blocked  up).  The  monks  would  then  pass  through 
the  Chapter  House  direct  into  the  north  transept 
of  the  Church. 

There  are  no  remains  of  any  inner  enclosure 
walls  surrounding  the  Cloister  Garth  or  Garden  ;  it 
is  probable  therefore,  that  with  the  exception  of  a 
small  portion  at  the  south-east  end  of  the  Refectory, 
the  whole  of  the  Cloister  walks  were  covered  by  a 
wooden  lean-to  roof. 

The  Lavatory,  of  which  there  are  indications, 
was  probably  placed  along  the  west  side.  There 
were  two  doors  leading  into  the  Church,  one  at 
each  end  of  the  north  aisle.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  Cloisters  there  is  also  the  Prior's  own  door, 
with  the  arms  of  the  Priory  carved  over  it,  leading 
to  the  Prior's  apartments  ;  also  two  doorways  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Cloisters,  one  leading  to  the 
Dormitory,  and  the  other  to  the  Cemetery. 

Thus,  it  will  be  seen  that  of  this  once  beautiful 
building  very  little  remains,  and  what  survives  can 
hardly  last  much  longer,  unless  prompt  means  are 
taken  to  preserve  it.  Should  the  perusal  of  this 
paper  lead  anyone  to  help  in  so  excellent  a  work, 
the  writer  will  feel  more  than  rewarded  for  any 
trouble  he  has  been  at  in  putting  together  these 
notes  on  the  only  ancient  building  in  Birkenhead. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  PLATES. 


Note. — Plates  i,  2,  3,  4,  and  5  are  fac-siviilies  of  draivings  for  tvhich 
Mr.  George  Hoi'iibloiver  obtained  a  prize  givm  by  the  Liverpool  Architectural 
Society  for  the  best  set  of  nieastired  drawings  of  Birkenhead  Prioiy,  and  have 
been  kindly  lent  by  him  to  the  writer  of  the  paper.  Plate  6  is  from  a  dra%ving 
by  Mr.  Charles  Aldridge.  Plate  y  is  from  drawings  by  Mr.  Aldridge, 
Mr.  Hornblower,  and  Mr.  J.  Paul  Kylands,  Plates  8  and  9  are  from  prints 
in  the  British  Museum.  Plates  10  and  11  are  from  old  drawings^  the  property 
of  Mr.  Macgregor  Laird. 


PLATE  I. 

Plans  of  Birkenhead  Priory,  and  St.  Werburgh's  Abbey,  Chester. 

PLATE  2. — Various  Details. 

(<7  cr'  b^  Elevation  and  plan  of  window  in  east  wall  of  room  over  Chapter 
House,  there  being  a  similar  window  at  the  west  end  :  traces  of  the  ancient 
iron  gudgeons  remain  :  the  lower  portion  of  the  window  had  shutters  only  : 
the  elevation  of  the  window  shows  half  outside  (to  left),  and  half  inside 
(to  right). 

{c)  Front  and  side  views  of  engaged  piers  in  Chapter  House. 
{a)  Corbels  in  Chapter  House  :  front  and  side  views, 

((f)  Elevation,  section,  and  part  plan  of  P'ire-place  in  room  over  Chapter 
House  :  the  kerb  and  hearth  are  in  one  stone. 

(/)  Elevation  and  plan  of  windows  in  north  wall  of  room  over  Chapter 
House,  both  now  blocked  up. 

{g)  Front  view  of  remaining  portion  of  cast  jamb  of  north  door  to  Church. 

{h)  Plan  of  Nave  Piers,  and  of  Arch  above  cap  of  Respond. 

{k)  Elevation  of  Respond  and  portion  of  Arch  above  it  at  west  end  of  Nave 
of  Church.  The  few  voussoirs  remaining  in  position  have  dropped  as  shewn ; 
the  dotted  lines  give  continuation  of  Arch.  Section  of  north  jan.ib  of  west 
window  of  Church  shows  the  small  bases  partly  restored  from  fragments. 
The  upper  portion  ot  wall  has  slid  westwards,  as  shewn.  The  bases  of 
Respond  were  discovered  by  excavation,  and  verified  from  a  fragment.  The 
present  ground  level  is  about  3ft.  Qin.  above  the  original  floor  of  the  Church. 

PLATE  3.— Plan,  Elevation,  and  Section  of  Window  in  west 
WALL  CF  Refectory,  «S:c. 

{a)  Plan  ;  to  left,  taken  just  above  sill ;  to  right,  below  spring  of  arch. 
Splays  have  been  increased,  as  shewn  by  dotted  lines,  at  later  date.  Mullions 
of  fifteenth  century  work  have  now  disappeared. 

{b)  Section  ;  In  stone  marked  x  the  groove  for  glass  is  not  continuous,  a 
cusp  having  been  cut  away.  Stone  marked  +  has  been  cut  back  when  the 
later  tracery  was  inserted. 

(c)  Elevation ;  dotted  lines  on  left  side  of  drawing — half  inside — give 
restoration  of  tracery  inserted  in  fifteenth  century,  those  on  right  side — half 
outside— show  tracery  as  it,  possibly,  originally  existed.  The  adjoining  window 
still  retains  this  tracery,  but  the  cusps,  as  in  this  case,  have  been  cut  away. 

Plan,  Elevation,  and  Section  of  West  Door  of  Refectory. 
{d)  Plan. 

(<f)  Elevation  ;  half  inside,  half  outside  :  the  ground  outside  is  now  above 
the  original  level :  the  termination  of  the  hood-mould  is  destroyed. 
(/)  Section. 
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{g)  Elevation  of  Door  to  Prior's  Apartment.  Carved  finials  have  probably 
fallen  from  the  holes  marked  X  ;  the  carving  of  the  keystone  is  defaced; 
there  are  traces  of  moulded  projections  at  point  marked  the  ground 
level  has  been  raised. 

(/z)  Elevation  of  Prior's  Door  into  Refectory  ;  ground  level  has  been  raised. 

PLATE  4. — Elevation,  Plan,  and  Section  of  Window  in  south 
WALL  OF  Prior's  Room,  &c. 

(a)  Elevation,  half  outside  and  half  inside  :  the  tracery  in  the  head  of 
this  window  is  probably  not  original. 
{b)  Plan  :  the  muUion  here  is  modern. 
(V)  Section  :  the  hood  is  in  one  stone  with  voussoirs. 

[d i^T'e)  Plan  and  Elevation  of  Fireplace  in  south  wall  of  Prior's  room. 
Some  stones  have  fallen  out  ;  the  keystone  and  voussoir-shaped  stone  two 
courses  above  it  are  secured  in  their  places  by  timber  wedges  ;  the  interior 
stone  work  is  very  rough  and  much  defaced.  The  tops  of  corbels,  (ii^  inches 
deep,)  supporting  beams  which  carry  floor  of  this  room,  are  on  a  level  with 
hearthstone,  clearly  showing  subsequent  alterations. 

(/)  Front  and  side  views  of  Corbel  in  north  aisle  of  Church. 

{g&^h)  Elevation  and  Plan  of  ^Yindow  in  south  wall  of  Chapter  House. 
In  the  elevation,  (half  outside  and  half  inside,)  the  windows  are  shewn  ;  the 
transom,  cheek,  and  sill  of  the  window  are  of  wood,  and  modern. 

PLATE  5. — Plan  and  Sections  of  groined  vaulting  of  Crypt, 

NORTH  WALK  OF  CLOISTER. 

[a)  Horizontal  section  taken  at  3ft.  6in.  above  springing  of  ribs. 

{b)  Elevation  and  Section  of  Vaulting  on  north  side.  At  this  end  a  door- 
way has  been  filled  up,  and  the  mullion  of  a  window  destroyed. 

{c)  Plan  of  Vaulting.  The  true  elevation  of  ribs  is  shewn  by  dotted 
lines.  The  newel  stair  in  the  lower  left-hand  corner  is  shewn  approximately 
only,  the  interior  having  been  filled  with  earth  and  rubbish. 

{(i)  Section  of  Vaulting :  transverse  section  of  c. 

Note. — The  breaks  in  curvature  of  some  of  the  ribs  are  exactly  as  shewn. 
This  is  due,  in  two  out  of  the  three  cases  occurring  in  the  portion  of  vaulting 
here  illustrated,  to  the  springers  having  been  worked  to  suit  similar  curves 
throughout,  regardless  of  the  difference  in  space  between  the  ribs.  In  the 
third  case  the  change  of  curve  is  occasioned  by  its  having  been  necessary  to 
keep  the  rib  up  so  as  to  clear  the  door  to  the  staircase. 

PLATE  6.— Lnterior  of  Crypt. 

PLATE  7.— Seal,  Tiles,  Font,  and  Prior's  Doorway. 

PLATE  8.— Buck's  View  of  the  Priory  in  1727. 

PLATE  9.— View  of  the  Priory  in  1656  (King),  and  in  1770  (Grose). 

PLATES  10  and  II.— Views  of  the  Priory  in  1780,  after  Calvely. 


BELL-FOUNDERS  IN  LANCASHIRE  AND 

CHESHIRE  AND  THE  ADJACENT 
COUNTIES,  IN  THE  SEVENTEENTH  AND 
EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

By  J.  P,  Earwaker,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


HE  history  of  the  bells,  which  hang  in  the 


JL  towers  of  our  churches,  has  always  excited 
the  attention  of  antiquaries,  and  much  has  been 
written  and  printed  concerning  them.  In  not  a  few 
instances  the  church  bells  of  a  particular  county 
have  been  carefully  examined  and  a  full  description 
of  them  printed,  together  with  any  inscriptions 
which  they  may  bear,  or  any  marks  by  which  it  is 
possible  to  identify  the  bell-founders  who  cast  them. 
Thus  there  are  volumes  relating  to  the  bells  of 
Northamptonshire,  of  Somersetshire,  of  Kent,  and 
other  counties,  whilst  quite  recently  Mr.  Lymans 
has  published  one  on  the  church  bells  of  Stafford- 
shire. So  far,  however,  no  one  has  been  at  the 
trouble  of  writing  an  account  of  the  bells  of  either 
Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  so  that  there  is  a  very 
interesting  field  open  to  anyone  having  the  requi- 
site leisure  and  love  for  his  subject.  But  although 
we  have  no  special  book  dealing  with  these  two 
counties,  yet  in  most  of  the  volumes  relating  to  the 
history  of  places  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which 
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have  been  published  of  late  years,  the  inscriptions 
on  the  bells  have  been  printed  as  a  matter  of  course, 
as  well  as  occasional  extracts  from  the  old  church- 
wardens' accounts  showing  where  the  bells  were 
cast,  &c. 

In  this  paper  I  am  anxious  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  that  during  the  seventeenth  and  the  early 
part  of  the  eighteenth  centuries  there  existed  two 
bell  foundries,  the  one  in  Lancashire  and  the  other 
in  Cheshire,  which  seem  to  have  been  held  in  good 
repute,  and  which  were  largely  employed  in  casting 
bells  for  the  various  churches  in  the  two  counties, 
and  also  probably  for  those  in  other  counties  as 
well.  These  two  bell  foundries  were  situate,  the 
one  at  Wigan,  in  Lancashire,  and  the  other  at 
CoNGLETON,  in  Cheshire,  but  until  quite  recently 
little,  if  anything,  has  been  put  on  record  concern- 
ing them.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  with 
regard  to  Wigan,  (although  Mr.  Sinclair,  in  his 
History  of  Wigan,  has  a  few  references  to  this  sub- 
ject,) but  Mr.  Head,  in  his  recently  printed  History 
of  Congleton,  has  given  several  interesting  particu- 
lars about  the  Congleton  bell  foundry,  which  I  shall 
make  use  of. 

Unfortunately  there  are  very  few  sourcfes  of 
information  from  which  any  particulars  can  now  be 
gleaned  relating  to  these  two  foundries  or  to  those 
who  worked  them.  The  most  important  of  these 
sources  of  information,  however,  are  the  old  church- 
wardens' accounts  belonging  to  the  different  parishes 
(where  these  happen  to  be  preserved),  municipal 
and  corporate  accounts,  a  few  old  wills,  and  an 
occasional  note  in  the  parish  registers.  Had  the 
churchwardens'  accounts  been  more  carefully  pre- 
served, much  information  of  interest  would  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  their  loss,  together  with  the 
fact  that  such  a  large  number  of  the  old  bells  have 
been  recast  since  the  17th  century,  and  consequently 
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the  marks  and  inscriptions,  which  they  bore,  de- 
stroyed, make  the  few  facts  which  can  be  recovered 
about  these  two  local  bell  foundries  all  the  more 
valuable.. 

In  mediaeval  times  Congleton  possessed  two 
places  of  worship,  under  the  mother  church  of 
Astbury,  called  respectively  the  Higher  and  the 
Lower  Chapels.  The  first  of  these  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  present  Congleton  church,  but  the 
latter  has  totally  disappeared.  At  the  time  of  the 
Reformation  its  revenues  were  confiscated,  and  in 
1566  it  is  stated  that  there  were  then  no  lands  or 
tenements  belonging  to  it ;  that  it  was  then  con- 
verted to  no  use,  but  stands  upon  the  bridge  end.... 
"  and  the  foundations  of  the  said  chapel  form  part 

of  the  foundations  of  the  said  bridge."  It  was 
evidently  a  small  chapel  built  on  the  end  of  the  bridge 
crossing  the  river  Dane,  on  which  Congleton  stands, 
and  it  is  indeed  sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  Bridge 
Chapel.  When  Camden  visited  Congleton  in  1586 
he  states  there  was  only  one  chapel,  which  would 
be  the  Higher  Chapel,  there.  How  the  Lower  or 
Bridge  Chapel  was  utilized  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  i6th  century  is  not  known,  but  early  in  the 
17th  century,  part  of  it  was  used  as  a  "  store  house 

for  the  town's  use,"  and  the  remainder  was  used 
as  a  bell  foundry. 

The  earliest  mention  of  this  Congleton  bell 
foundry,  which  I  have  so  far  met  with,  is  in  the 
Wilmslow  churchwardens'  accounts  under  the  year 
1602.* 

Spente  in  taking  down  the  Great  Bell     .  viij^ 
Spente  at  Congleton  in  casting  of  the 

Great  Bell  ix^  iiij^ 

Item,  for  carrying  of  the  Great  Bell  to 

Congleton  and  home      .       ,.       .    viij^  iiij*^ 
Item,  paid  for  the  Bell  ....    xji^     [^11  los.] 

*  East  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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It  is  clear  that  the  Congleton  bell  foundry  cannot 
have  been  long  established  prior  to  this  date,  for  in 
the  same  churchwardens'  accounts  for  1587,  there 
are  entries  of  a  bell  being  re-cast  at  Nottingham, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Wilmslow  church- 
wardens would  have  sent  all  the  way  to  Nottingham, 
had  there  been  at  that  time,  1587,  a  foundry  at 
Congleton,  within  ten  miles  of  them. 

The  next  entry  relating  to  Congleton  has  reference 
to  the  great  bell  of  Nantwich,  which  weighed 
20  cwt.  and  6olbs.,  or  just  over  a  ton,  and  which  as 
appears  from  an  entry  in  the  Wilbraham  MS. 
Journal  (quoted  by  Mr.  James  Hall  in  his  History 
of  Nantwich,  p.  119),  was  cast  at  Congleton  in  the 
year  1608,  This  entry  shews  that  the  foundry 
must  have  been  one  of  some  importance  to  have 
been  able  to  cast  a  bell  of  that  size.  The  bell- 
founder's  name  is  also  given,  which  lends  additional 
interest  to  this  extract. 

The  Great  Bell  of  this  town  of  Nantwich  being  new 
Cast  the  17  th  day  of  Nov.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1608 
and  being  of  the  weight  of  2,3oolbs.  ({.e.  20  cwt.  6olbs.)  was 
cast  at  Congleton  by  George  Lee,  the  churchwardens  being 

 whose  names  were  set  upon  the  Bell  and  this 

verse  and  these  letters. 

H^C  CAMPANA  SACRA  FIAT  TRINITATE  BEATA. 


c. 

G. 

R.  G. 

T.  C, 

The  meaning  of  the  above  letters  is  not  at  all 
clear,  and  it  is  possible  that  they  may  have  been 
misread.  This  bell  no  longer  exists.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  1609,  the  fourth  bell  at  Nantwich  was 
re-cast,  and  most  probably  at  the  same  foundry. 

1  his  is  the  only  instance  in  which  I  have  met 
with  the  name  of  George  Lee  as  the  then  bell- 
founder  at  Congleton.    In  16 12  some  of  the  bells 
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of  Prestbury,  in  Cheshire,  were  re-cast  at  Congleton, 
as  shewn  in  the  following  extract  from  the  church- 
wardens' accounts.* 

1612.    For  making  a  new  bell  and  [re]  casting 

the  old   xl^i  [£ao\ 

„       Charges  at  Congleton  at  the  casting  of 

the  bells        ...       ...       ...       ...  xx^  iiij^ 

Again  too,  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary-on-the-Hill,  at  Chester,  shew 
that  in  1617  they  had  a  small  bell  cast  at  the  Con- 
gleton Foundry.  Yet  strange  to  say,  in  that  very 
same  year,  some  brasses  for  the  great  bell  in  the 
same  church  were  cast  at  Wigan. 

Pd.  for  castinge  the  Antom  bell  and  the  brasse 
wayeing  fourscore  and  1 and  a  halfe,  and  a 
brasse  for  the  fourth  bell  beinge  caste  w^^  it,  all 
vnder  one  after  ij^  a  pound  for  castinge        ...  xv^ 

Spend  uppon  our  selves  goinge  to  Congerton  w''^ 
the  Tanton  bell  and  cominge  whome  [home] 
and  beinge  there         ...       ...       ...       ...    iiij^  vj 

In  1623  churchwardens  of  the  same  parish 
wished  to  have  another  bell  re-cast,  and  so  they 
appear  to  have  seen  the  bell-founders  from  Congleton 
and  from  Holt,  co.  Denbigh,  finally  deciding  to 
employ  the  latter.  One  of  the  many  entries  in  this 
year's  accounts  relating  to  the  bells  and  the  bell- 
founders,  is 

Bestoed  vppon  Congerton  Bellfounders  ...       ...  ij^ 

In  1628  and  1629  other  of  the  Wilmslow  bells 

were  also  cast  at  Congleton. f 

Spent  in  going  to  enquire  for  the  bell  caster  at 
Congerton        ...       ...       ...       ...  ... 

Spent  when  wee  went  to  Congerton  to  procure 
the  bell  ffounder  to  come  unto  Wilmslow  to 
vewe  our  bell,  of  our  horses  and  ourselves    ...  ij=^ 

*  Easi  Cheshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  223.    In  1576-1580  some  bells  for  Ptestbury 
seem  to  have  been  cast  at  Chesterfield,  in  Derbyshire, 
t  East  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  p.  107. 
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Spent  of  the  bell  founder  and  his  man  when  hee 
did  take  the  tune  of  our  Bell,  of  there  horses 
and  ourselves    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  iiij^ 

Spent  when  wee  did  take  downe  the  Bell  forth  of 
the  top  of  [the]  Steeple,  of  workmen  and  our- 
selves in  meate  and  drinke      ...       ...  iiijs 

Spent  when  wee  did  bring  the  Bell  unto  Conger- 
ton  to  be  cast  and  staying  unlill  it  was  cast,  of 
horses  and  ourselves     ...        ...       ...       ...  xvjHj<^ 

Paid  for  leadinge  the  bell  unto  Congerton  in  and 

home  againe     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...    vij^  viij^ 

Paid  unto  the  Bellfounder  for  castinge  the  bell 

the  sume  of  fourteene  pound  and  twelve  pence    xiv^^  xii'^ 

Spent  when  wee  did  meet  the  Bellfounder  to  looke 
uppon  the  newe  bell     ...       ...       ...       ...  xx'^ 

There  are  further  entries  in  the  Wilmslow  church- 
wardens' accounts  for  1629,      follows  : — 

Spent  when  wee  went  unto  Congerton  to  see 

our  bell  cast,  of  ourselves  and  horses          ...    xiiij^  viij*^ 

Paid  the  Bell  founder  for  metle  when  hee  cast 

the  Bell   311  12^ 

Then  again,  a  year  or  two  later,  another  of  the 
Prestbury  bells  was  cast  at  Congleton,  as  shewn 
by  the  following  extracts  of  the  year  1631.* 

163 1.    Paid  to  the  bell  founder  for  castinge  the 
first  bell  and  for  62^^  of  mettle  w'^^  was 
added  to  it     ...       ...       ...       ...    ix^^  xij^ 

Spent  at  Congleton  about  the  castinge 

of  the  said  bell         ...       ...       ...    xviij^  viij^ 

In  none  of  these  entries  is  there  any  mention  of 
the  bell-founder's  name,  which  is  unfortunate.  But 
according  to  some  extracts  from  the  town  accounts 
of  Congleton,  given  by  Mr.  Head  in  his  History  of 
Congleton^  p.  167,  Paul  Hutton  was  the  bell- 
founder there  in  163 1. 

1 63 1.  Payd  to  John  Newton  ffor  leadinge  the 
great  bell  from  the  over  Chappell  to  the 
lower  Chappell  [to  be  recast]  ...       ...  6*^ 


*  Easl  Cheshij-e,  vol.  ii.  p  223. 
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Payd  to  Paul  Hutton,  Bell  founder,  in 
p  [ar]  te  of  the  debtt  owinge  him  by  the 
towne  for  the  greate  Bell       ...       ...    3    5  o 

Then  again,  in  1635,  he  cast  a  peal  of  bells  for 
Brereton  Church,  which  is  quite  near  to  Congleton. 
These  extracts  are  from  the  Congleton  town's 
accounts. 

1635.  P^iyd  to  Peter  Hodgkinson  for  one  pottle 
of  Sacke  and  one  pottle  of  Claret  wyne 
that  was  bestowed  upon  the  Lord  Brere- 
ton at  the  castinge  of  Brereton  Bells...  040 

„  Paid  to  Mr.  Paul  Hutton  for  foure  score 
and  fouer  pounds  and  a  halfe  of  mettall 
in  the  2  bells  w^^  they  weyghed  more 
after  they  were  [rejcast...       ...       ...    4  10  o 

„      Paid  for  waste  of  mettal  in  the  great  bell 

being  13  hundred  weight  and  a  halfe...  326 

„  '  Spent  upon  them  who  helped  to  gett 
downe  the  bells  and  to  gett  them  up 
again     ...       ...       ..       ...       ...    o    2  6 

„  Payd  Mr.  PauU  Hutton  for  the  little  bell...  4  10  o 
Paid  to  Mr.  Paul  [Hutton]  was  agreed 
to  give  him  40^  for  the  new  castinge  of 
the  great  bell,  that  is  30^  in  money  and 
jqs  ;ych  j^g  owed  of  townes  rent  for  the 
lower  Chappell...       ...       ...       ...    i  10  o 

Mr.  Head  also  states  that  he  cast  three  bells  for 
the  church  of  Astbury,  which  is  also  quite  near  to 
Congleton.  Two  of  these  bear  the  dates  of  1639 
and  1647  respectively. 

The  next  bell-founder  at  Congleton  bore  the  name 
of  Oldfield,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may 
have  been  a  descendant  or  relation  of  Henry  Old- 
field,  the  well-known  bell-founder  of  Nottingham, 
at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In  an  in- 
teresting document,  dated  1595,  which  I  printed  in 
the  Local  Gleanings  Magazine some  few  years 

*  Local  Gleanmgs  Magazine.  1879,  pp.  109-10.  In  the  document  there 
printed.  Henry  Oldfield,  of  Nottingham,  bell-founder,  agreed  to  keep  in  repair 
"  two  newe  bels  lately  cast  by  ye  said  Henrie,  that  is  to  say  the  first  and 

ye  second  bels  now  hanginge  in  the  steeple  at  ye  chappell  at  Congleton 
"foresaid." 
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since,  I  shewed  that  this  Henry  Oldfield  was  con- 
nected by  marriage  with  Congleton,  his  wife  being 
Mary,  daughter  of  Richard  Spencer,  of  Congleton, 
gentleman,  who  was  on  several  occasions  mayor  of 
the  town.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  descended 
from  the  Cheshire  Oldfields,  and  that  one  of  his 
sons  or  grandsons  had  settled  in  Congleton  as  a 
bell-founder.  Anyhow  his  name  occurs  in  1658  and 
later,  as  follows  : — 

1658.    Receaved  of  Mr.  Ouldfield  for  Rente  for 

the  Ould  Chapel        ...       ...       ...    o  10  o 

1668.    Receaved  from  the  Belfounder  ...  ...076 

1670.  Receaved  from  William  Newton  for  Rent 
due  from  Mr.  Ouldfield  for  the  ould 
Chappell  the  somme  of         ...       ...    o    5  o 

1677.  Received  from  Mr.  Oldfeld  the  Bell- 
founder  ...  ...       ...  ...076 

I  have  not  yet  met  with  any  references  to  any 
bells  having  been  cast  at  Congleton  during  Mr. 
Oldfield's  time,  and  after  this  date  his  name  ceases 
to  be  met  with  in  the  town's  accounts.  In  1682 
the  name  of  "  Mr.  Noone,  bell-founder,"  occurs  as 
paying  £1  8s.,  and  in  1708  there  is  the  following 
entry  : — 

1708.    Rec^  from  Gabriel  Smith  for  the  casting 

of  a  bell...       ...       ...       -..  ...070 

This  is  the  last  entry  of  any  bell  founding  at 
Congleton,  but  a  few  years  earlier,  in  1705,  I  find 
from  the  Goosetrey  churchwardens'  accounts,  that 
one  of  the  bells  now  existing  there  had  been  cast 
at  Congleton  by  Mr.  Gabriel  Smith.  It  bears 
the  following  inscription  and  letters  : — 

GOD  SAVE  HIS  CHVRCH   1705  |  G  S  | 

with  the  names  of  the  two  churchwardens.*  The 

*  See  the  History  of  Sandbach,  co.  Chester,  1890,  pp.  230  and  249. 
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great  bell "  at  Alderley  was  in  the  year  1706  sent 
to  Congleton,  and  was  there  re-cast  by  Mr.  Gabriel 
Smith.* 

Soon  after  this  date  this  foundry  must  have  been 
given  up;  for  in  1720  the  five  bells  from  the 
Higher  Chapel  at  Congleton  were  re-cast  into  six, 
by  Abraham  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  which  is  strong 
evidence  that  the  Congleton  bell  foundry  had  ceased 
to  exist.  Again  too,  in  1730,  there  is  an  entry  in 
the  Congleton  Corporation  minutes  to  the  effect, 
that  "  the  old  chapel  at  Dane  Bridge  End  shall,  at 
''the  Corporation's  charges,  be  converted  into  a 
''  workhouse  for  the  poor." 

There  is  one  curipus  fact  about  these  Congleton 
bell-founders,  and  that  is  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  reference  to  any  one  of  them  in  the  lists 
of  wills  now  preserved  at  Chester,  and  though  the 
names  are  distinctive  enough,  there  is  no  will  of  any 
George  Lee,  Paul  Hutton,  —  Oldfield,  —  Noone, 
or  Gabriel  Smith  to  be  found  between  the  years 
1600  and  1750.  Nor  are  there  any  wills  of  any 
persons  of  any  of  these  names  connected  with 
Congleton  at  all !  I  have  not  yet  examined  the 
Astbury  or  Congleton  Registers. 

Before  finally  leaving  Cheshire,  reference  may 
be  made  to  Chester  and  some  bell-founders,  who 
are  said  to  have  been  living  there  in  the  sixteenth 
century.  In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Cheshire 
Sheaf  in  1879,*!:  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  F.S.A., 
states  that  in  155 1  the  Treasurer's  accounts  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Chester,  record  the  payment 
of  £^4  for  a  bell  weighing  eighteen  hundred  pounds, 
at  38s.  the  hundred,  to  Mr.  William  Aldersey  and 
Seth  Rosomgreve.    He  then  adds,  "  we  had  several 

*  Churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  parish  of  Alderley. 
t  The  Cheshire  Sheafs  vol.  i.  pp.  151-2,  Jan.  22nd,  1879. 
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founders  settled  at  Chester,  both  long  before  and 
after  Edward  the  Sixth's  reign  ;  Mr.  Seth  Rosom- 
greve,  who  was  himself  one  of  that  craft,  may  have 
melted  his  weighty  acquisition  on  the  spot.  One 
Simon  Montford  was  a  Chester  founder  at  the 
"  date  of  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  as  were 
others  of  his  family  before  and  since  that  date."* 
I  am  not  able  to  confirm  or  disprove  these  state- 
ments, but  in  the  absence  of  any  authority  for  them, 
I  am  a  little  sceptical  as  to  their  accuracy.    I  have 
never  met  with  any  "  bellfounders  "  at  Chester, 
although  several  "founders,"  or  "  brassfounders  " 
occur  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

I  find  in  Harl.  MSS.,  2177,  in  a  series  of  ab- 
stracts of  the  old  churchwardens'  accounts  of 
Trinity  Parish  in  Chester,  now  lost,  that  in  the 
year  1600  a  new  bell  was  cast  by  "  Robert  Orrell, 
"  bellfounder,"  but  it  is  not  stated  where' he  lived. 
The  name  is  a  well-known  Lancashire  one. 


We  now  come  to  the  Lancashire  bell  foundry  at 
WiGAN.  The  business  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  family  named  Scott,  which  was  one  of 
old  standing  in  the  town,  and  to  whom  there  are 
many  references  in  the  parish  registers,  &c.  The 
will  of  John  Scott,  of  Wigan,  brazier,  dated 
26th  December,  1646,  was  proved  at  Chester  on  the 
25th  January,  1647-8. f  The  will  itself  is  not  of 
much  interest,  but  in  the  schedule  of  debts  owing 
to  him  there  are  the  following  entries,  which  shew 
that  he  was  a  bell-founder. 

*  It  is  also  noted  that  in  1558  the  churchwardens  of  Childvvall,  in  Lanca- 
shire, sold  one  of  their  church  bells  to  "John  Plymmer,  of  Chester." 

t  In  it  he  mentions  his  wife  Ellen,  his  daughters  Mary  and  Alice,  his  grand- 
daughter Elizabeth  Scott,  daughter  of  Richard  Scott,  his  son  Rauffe  Scott, 
who  had  then  a  wife  and  two  children,  and  his  grandson  John  Scott,  son  of 
the  said  Rauffe. 
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Item,  owing  to  me  by  Mr.  Edmund  Molyneux  and 
Christopher  Robie  late  churchwardens  att 
Holland  iiij^^  which  is  yett  in  arrear  and  unpaid 
to  me  of  the  some  of  xxij^'  for  a  Bell,  of  which 
iiij'i  I  have  received  in  wheate  6^  so  remaineth.    iij^'  xiiij*' 

Item,  oweing  to  me  and  William  Gardner  brazier 
by  William  Laithwaite  and  Thomas  Marshden 
panmakers  for  a  small  hundredweight  of  plate 
at  vij^  pound   iij^i 

In  the  inventory  of  his  effects,  which  is  a  long 
one,  there  are  many  items  of  ^'brasse"  such  as 

item,  in  old  pot  brasse  3^*^*^  and  xxiiij'^  [324lbs.] 
"  at  sixe  score  to  the  hundred  and  at  5"^  the  pound 

viij^" 

Item,  in  bell  brasse  one  C  and  a  halfe  and  & 
weight  at      the  pound ...  ...       ...  iiij^^ 

Item,  in  old  lead  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  xx^ 

Item,  in  new  brasse  pots  3^^^  and  a  halfe  and  5'^ 

[355lbs.]  weight  at  6^  ob.  the  pound  ...       ...    xj^i  x^  vj^ 

Item,  more  new  pot  brasse  23^^  weight   ...       ...  xij^ 

Item,  in  liverpoole  2  dozen  of  old  pot  brasse    ...  x^ 

The  earliest  bell  of  which  I  have  at  present  any 
record,  as  being  cast  at  Wigan,  was  probably  cast 
by  this  John  Scott  in  the  year  1647.  This  is  a 
bell  now  in  Trinity  Church,  Warrington,  which 
formerly  hung  in  the  old  Market  Hall  or  Court 
House  at  Warrington,  and  which  was  taken  down 
a  few  years  since  and  removed  to  the  church.  It 
bears  the  following  inscription  and  initials  in  small 
capitals.* 

EX  DONO  JOHANNIS  BOOTH 
COLONELLI  ET  RECTORIS 
EMPORII  DE  WARRINGTON 
ANNO  DOMINI 

1647  C.S.  J.B.  G.J. 


W. 
I,  S. 


*  Warrington  Church  Notes,  by  W.  Beamont,  p.  152.  But  in  Walks  about 
Warrington  towards  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  the  same  author 
gives  this  inscription  somewhat  differently,  as  "  Donum  Johannis  Booth 
Colonelli  et  Rectoris  hujus  Emporii  de  Warrington,  1647,"  that  is,  "  the  gift 
of  Colonel  John  Booth,  governor  of  this  market  town  of  Warrington." 
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The  above  mark  stands  for  John  Scott,  Wigan. 

On  the  27th  November,  1649,  there  is  an  entry 
in  the  Liverpool  Corporation  Records  that  there 
was      some  conference  with  the  bell-founder  of 

Wigan  about  the  casting  of  2  bells."* 

Again,  in  1657,  Wilmslow  churchwardens' 
accounts  contain  the  following  entriesf  : — 

Item,  spent  when  wee  did  meete  concerning  the 
sendinge  of  the  bells  unto  Wiggan  to  be  caste, 
of  ourselves  and  those  w^^  came  from  Wiggan 
concerning  the  same     ...       ...       ...       ...    o    2  o 

Spent  when  the  Bells  were  brought  from  Wigan...  030 

Item,  paid  unto  the  bell  founder  with  that  which 

hee  had  rec^  before,  the  summe  of     ...       ...  18^^  o  o 

This  bell  still  exists  in  the  tower  of  Wilmslow 
Church  and  bears  the  initials 


\\\ 

I.  s. 


One  of  the  bells  still  remaining  in  the  tower  of 
Taxal  Church,  co.  Chester,  has  this  lettering  and 
date  i^s.  1656,  showing  that  it,  like  the  Wilmslow 
bell  just  mentioned,  had  been  cast  at  Wigan  by 
John  Scott. J 

Some  years  ago  I  met  with  a  bell  in  one  of  the 
Welsh  churches  in  the  Vale  of  Clwyd,  which  showed 
by  the  initials  and  date  that  it  too  had  been  cast 
at  Wigan,  but  unfortunately  I  have  mislaid  the 
note  I  made  about  it. 

Mr.  Geoffrey  Scott  appears  to  have  succeeded 
Mr.  John  Scott  as  a  bell-founder  at  Wigan,  but  I 
have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  exact  relation- 
ship between  them.  He  was  casting  bells  in  1657; 
as  shewn  by  the  following  entries  from  the  church- 

*  Liverpool  Municipal  Records,  vol.  i.  p.  212. 
t  East  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
\  East  Cheshire,  vol.  ii.  p.  541. 
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wardens'  accounts  of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-on- 
the-Hill,  Chester.* 

1657. 

Payd  for  carrying  of  the  broken  bell  mettle  to 
Wigan,  staying  there  till  the  bells  were  new 
cast  and  bringing  them  to  the  church  againe  ...    3    o  o 

Spent  when  we  went  to  Wigan  to  see  the  bells 

cast  being  foure  dayes  out  horses  and  men    ...    i    o  o 

Payd  to  Geffrey  Scott  the  bell-founder  for 

casting  of  foure  bells,  with  their  brasses        ...  25    o  o 

Spent  in  drinke  amongst  his  workemen  &  given 

them  in  Barrages         ...       ...       ...       ...    o  15  8 

Spent  on  the  Belfounder  &  his  sone  in  Chester 
they  being  here  six  dayes  to  see  the  bells  hanged 
&  to  chipp  them  to  make  them  tunable        ...    o    9  4 

1658. 

Imprimis,  Spent  when  we  agreed  with  the  Bell- 
founder  for  casting  of  the  great  bell  ...       ...    o    2  o 

Payd  to  the  bell  founder  for  casting  of  the  great 
bell,  he  being  at  all  charges  of  taking  it  downe 
out  of  the  Steeple,  carrying  of  it  to  Wiggan  & 
back  againe  to  hange  it  vp  &  fitting  the  Irons 
and  head  Stock  to  it    ...       .  .       ...       ...  12    o  o 

Spent  on  the  Belfounder  &  seuerall  of  the 
Genttm:  of  the  parrish  when  they  were  about 
the  consultation  of  the  tunablenesse  of  the 
Bells  &  in  drinke  to  the  Ringers       ...       ...    o    3  4 

In  the  Wigan  churchwardens'  accounts  for  1662 
there  is  an  entry  of  a  payment  of       gs.  6d.  to 
Jephraie  Scott  for  casting  the  bell  steppes  and 
overweight. "t 

He  made  his  will  in  1665,  as  Jefferey  Scott  of 
Wigan  Bell  Founder,"  and  it  was  proved  at 
Chester  on  the  27th  June  in  that  year.  He  desired 
to  be  buried  at  Wigan  Church  amongst  his  ances- 
tors. He  mentions  his  house  in  the  Mill  gate,  and 
refers  to  Alice  his  wife  and  William  his  son,  his  son 

*  Copied  from  the  original  accounts,  kindly  lent  to  me  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Grantham,  Rector  of  St.  Mary's. 

-  t  History  of  the  Church  and  Manor  of  Wigan^  by  the  Rev.  G.  T,  O. 
Bridgeman  (Chet.  Soc.  N.S.,  vol.  xvii.  p,  552). 
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Roger,  and  his  younger  children  Charles  Scott, 
Margery  Scott,  and  Mary  Scott.    "  Such  goods  as 

shall  be  fit  for  my  son  William's  trade  "  were  not 
to  be  valued  in  his  inventory.    These  included 

the  work  house  ballis  dudle  and  work  loomes." 
In  the  inventory  of  his  goods,  debts,  &c.,  the 
following  items  have  a  special  interest,  shewing  that 
he  did  a  good  business  in  bell  casting. 

Item,  in  clay  moulds       ...        ...        ...        ...  i^^ 

Item,  owing  by  the  churchwardens  of  Bevington 

[?  Rivington]  for  bells  casting...        ...        ...  ii  15  o 

Item,  owing   by  the   churchwardens  of  Great 

Neston    ..        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...21    7  o 

Item,  owing  by  the  churchwardens  of  Trafford  ...  3  5  o 
Item,  owing  by  the  churchwardens  of  ffearfeild 

[Fairfield]         .,  219  o 

Item,  owing  by  the  churchwardens  of  Hefeild 

[H^field]         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...    2  10  o 

Item,  owing  by  the  churchwardens  of  Salford  ...    2  10  o 

William  Scott  appears  to  have  succeeded  his 
father  as  a  bell-founder,  and  the  following  entries 
occur  in  the  Wigan  churchwardens'  accounts  in 
the  year  1677.* 

Paid  unto  William  Scott  for  kesting  [casting]  the    h    s  a 
first  bell...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  10  10  o 

Pd  unto  William  Scott  for  overweight  of  the  newe 
bell  being  six  score  and  nineteen  pounds  at  is 
y®  pound  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...    6  19  o 

Pd  William  Scott  for  kesting  the  bell  steps  and 

overweight        ...       ...       ...       ...  ...420 

Itm,  spent  at  the  agreement  for  kesting  of  the 

newe  bell         ...       ...       ...    026 

Itm,  spent  of  the  workmen  at  y^  kesting  of  y^ 

bell   036 

Itm,  spent  of  ye  weighing  of  y®  newe  bell       ...    o    2  6 

In  1682  more  of  the  Wilmslow  bells  required 
re-casting,  and  once  more  they  have  the  work  done 
at  Wigan. t 

*  See  The  History  of  Wigan  Chureh^  Chetham  Society,  N.S.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  553. 
t  East  Ckeshiret  vol.  i.  p.  117. 
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Spent  when  we  agreed  with  Mr.  Scott  about  the 

bells   086 

Paid  for  carriage  of  the   Bells   and  spenses 

[expenses]  at  Wiggan   ...    3    8  4 

Paid  to  the  Bellfounder  for  casting  the  bells  and 

spent  the  same  time     ...       ...       ...       •••  38    o  o 

In  1684  the  Prestbury  churchwardens  had  one 
of  their  bells  cast  at  Wigan,  and  the  following  en- 
tries occur  in  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens.* 

When  Mr.  Scott  the  Bellfounder  came  to  Prest- 
burie,  when  we  agreed  with  him  for  the  casting 
of  the  4*^  Bell  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  00  04  06 

Paid  for  carrying  the  s^  bell  to  Wiggan  and 

recarrying  to  Prestburie         ...       ...       ...  00  15  00 

Pd  Mr.  Scott  the  Bellfounder  for  casting  the  Bell 
afores*^  and  for  one  hundred  and  twelve  pound 
of  metde         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  18  00  00 

Mr.  William  Scott  was  still  carrying  on  his 
business  at  Wigan  in  1692,  when  these  entries  occur 
relating  to  a  bell  at  Denton,  near  Manchester.! 

1692.  [Pd]  William  Scott  for  the  new  Bell  being 
226  lb,  the  old  223  lb  at  6^  a  pound  for 
casting  and  12^  a  pound  for  new       ...  05  14  06 

ffor  carriage  of  y^  Bell  to  and  from 
Manchester   00  01  00 

ffor  expenses  in  wayinge  [weighing]  y® 
Bell  old  and  new        ...       ...       ...  00  01  00 

ffor  spent  at  hanging  y^  Bell  by  order  of 
y^  Chappell  Warden     ...       ...       ...  00  01  00 

In  1694  ^he  Wigan  churchwardens'  accounts  shew 
that  the  fourth  bell  was  taken  down  and  recast  by 
Mr.  William  Scott,  who  was  paid  £20  for  casting 
it,  and  £11  7s.  for  additional  metal,  amounting  to 
eleven  score  and  seven  pounds.  J 

The  will  of  William  Scott,  of  Wigan  Wood- 


*  East  Cheshire^  vol.  ii.  pp.  227-8. 
t  Booker's  History  of  Denton  Chapel  (Chet.  Sec),  p.  1 16. 
X  History  0/  Wigan  Church,  p.  587. 
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houses,  brazier,  was  made  gth  June,  1702-3,  and 
proved  at  Chester  on  the  iith  May,  1703.*  He 
mentions  his  wife  Ann  Scott,  but  does  not  appear 
to  have  had  any  children,  and  no  other  persons  of 
the  name  of  Scott  are  mentioned.  It  is  probable 
that  with  him  the  trade  of  bell  founding,  which  had 
been  so  long  in  the  family  of  Scott,  came  to  an 
end.  The  last  bell,  probably  cast  by  him,  of  which 
I  have  any  note  was  the  great  bell  at  Chapel-en- 
le-Frith,  in  Derbyshire,  which  was  re-cast  at  Wigan 
on  the  6th  August,  1701.! 

It  is  probable  that  the  trade  of  bell  casting  was 
continued  at  Wigan  by  other  hands,  for  in  1717  a 
new  bell,  ordered  by  the  churchwardens  of  that 
town,  was  cast  by  Ralph  Ashton,  bell-founder 
there,  at  a  cost  of  7s.  6d.  including  the  cost  of 
the  new  metal,  which  exceeded  the  weight  of  the 
old  metal  to  which  it  was  added.  J II 

A  few  years  later,  w^hen  a  new  set  of  five  bells 
was  ordered  for  the  parish  church  of  Wallasey,  in 
Cheshire,  the  sum  of  £bo  lis.  7d.  was  "  pade  to 

the  bell  founder  Luke  Ashton  of  Wigan."  These 
five  bells  remained  in  the  tower  of  that  church 
until  the  disastrous  fire  of  1857,  when  they  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  were  much  damaged  and  broken. 
The  inscriptions  which  they  bore  were  as  follows§ : — 

i^t  bell.    Luke  Ashton  in  Wigan  made  us  all  1723. 

2"^  bell.    Gloria  Deo  in  Excelsis.    1723.  Wiggan. 

2,"^^  bell.    John  Robinson,  Joshua  Young  Churchwardens 
1723.  Wiggan. 


*  I  have  also  full  abstracts  of  the  wills  of  James  Scott,  of  Wigan,  Alder- 
man, 1696,  and  Geoffrey  Scott,  of  Wigan,  pewterer,  1699,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  the  son  of  the  former. 

t  The  Reliquary  vol  vi.  (1865-6),  P-^^^,,^'^.;,.'  ^  ^  ^  UlL^n^^ 
X  History  of  Wioan  Church,  p.  615.  ^3^,>,>i,.>n^tr»r«;»- »uw»i  c^d.Ki. t^cta^, vVAj 34< w 
§  Kindly  sent,  with  other  information  about  the  Wallasey  bells,  by  Mr. 
W.  C.  A.  Pritt,  of  Wallasey.    The  account  of  these  bells  by  Mr.  Pritt  was 
printed,  subsequent  to  the  reading  of  this  paper,  in  the  Cheshire  Sheaf  for 
April,  1891. 
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4^^  bell.  Let  us  sound  to  the  honour  of  Christ  and  to  the 
glory  of  All  Saints. 

6^^  bell.  I  to  the  Church  the  living  call  and  to  the  grave 
do  summons  all.  Memento  Mori  1723 
Mr.  Thomas  Arson. 

These  bells  were  also  ornamented  with  a  crowned 
G.  R."  on  the  waist,  a  band  of  oak  leaves  round 
the  top,  and  another  of  roses  round  the  rim. 

Mr.  Luke  Ashton  was  probably  the  last  of  the 
Wigan  bell-founders,  for  in  1732  the  bells  of  Wigan 
Church  were  sent  to  Gloucester  to  be  recast  by  Mr. 
Abraham  Rudhall  of  that  place,  which  would  hardly 
have  been  the  case  had  there  been  any  good  foundry 
in  that  town.^  I  have  in  vain  searched  for  any  wills 
of  this  Ashton  family. 

I  would  only  add  that  for  quite  a  hundred  years 
or  more,  during  the  whole  of  the  17th  century,  the 
town  of  Wigan  appears  to  have  been  the  home  of 
a  large  number  of  persons  who  carried  on  the  trade 
of  braziers,  pewterers,  &c.  This  is  shewn  by  the  • 
lists  of  wills,  now  preserved  at  Chester,  where  their 
names  occur.  The  famihes  of  Forth  or  Ford,* 
Marsden,  Orrell,  Banks,  Baldwin,  Boyes,  Cooper, 
Markland,  and  Harveyf  may  be  mentioned,  and  it 
is  noteworthy  that  in  i66g  Edward  Markland,  of 
Wigan,  describes  himself  as  founder,"  but  he 
was  probably  a  "brass-founder,"  and  not  a  "  bell- 
founder. "t   ^<jl««i/ui  AWMtiwA,     Wi^^t^,         cL  -(^--^oiAwix^.  Jy^ 

*  Thus,  in  the  year  161 7,  in  the  churchwardens'  accounts  of  the  parish  of 
St.  Mary-on-the-Hill,  Chester,  there  is  the  following  entry  : — 

Pd  to  Robert  Fourde  of  Wigine  for castinge  of  towe  brasses  for  the  greate  Bell  wayelnge 
seventecne  pound  at  vjd  a  pounde,  and  iiij  li  and  a  halfe  of  there  owne  brasses  at  xijd 
a  pound,  the  whole  some  is       ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..        ..  xiijs 

t  I  have  full  abstracts  of  the  following  Wigan  wills  in  addition  to  those  of 
the  Scott  family  already  noted,  John  Harvey,  of  Wigan,  brazier,  1 6 14  (a  very 
long  will)  ;  Edward  Markland,  of  Wigan,  founder,  1669  ;  William  Faiibrother, 
of  Wigan,  founder,  1726  ;  and  Robert  Orrell,  of  Wigan,  brazier,  1734. 

X  I  recently  examined  the  will  of  "  William  Terrey,  of  Chester,  founder," 
proved  at  Chester  in  1728,  and  found  from  internal  evidence  that  he  was  a 
"  brassfounder."  . 

N  ^ 

^^cUaJ(*  diAta*^,  y^f^a/r-  -„uxju  *  \f>^  ik*  cAwm^       fimAM,  fiuyt/t  ^ 

r7i"o  C^^«*^i^^.  lUtot  aj  ^-  73  j  VcJ.  Jh^.  >rt  oCt<ut<?  .  /;/,  217  Tvi.  z)  -  -fo-  VA< 

(Ju*j^  «^  nJL^<y  ^  '7^S  C  Vut^ .  Lxviij  147);  fyv*A^  <J-u\J^      CCtujL^f^p^  Lr^ 
(VC(i.JHjtr.ff^j:<i^^.  \/'u'i,  215) i  U-4AyuJ-<4  LU^-**^  Cr-  iJxAC^d;  336). 
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Before  concluding  this  paper  I  would  like  to 
refer  to  a  few  instances  of  bell-founders  in  the  coun- 
ties adjacent  to  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  which  I 
have  met  with  from  time  to  time. 

Thus,  in  the  year  i66g,  the  "great  bell"  at 
Nantwich,  already  referred  to  as  having  been  cast 
at  Congleton  in  1608,  was  re-cast,  but  this  time  at 
Wellington,  in  Shropshire. 

"  Qur  Great  Bell  in  Nantwich,  being  above  2000^^  [i.e.^ 
about  a  ton]  in  weight,  chaunced  to  be  cracked,  aad  was 
cast  anew  at  Wellington  in  Shropshire  by  one  Clitheroe 
an°  1669,  which  cost  the  parish  near  30^^'^''' 

In  the  year  1636  the  bells  belonging  to  St. 
Nicholas'  Church,  Liverpool,  required  attention, 
and  the  following  interesting  minute  relating  to 
them  occurs  in  the  Liverpool  Corporation  accounts, 
shewing  that  they  were  sent  to  Walsall,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, to  Thomas  Hancock,  the  bell-founder 
there. 

[13  Oct.  1636.] 
Whereas  heretofore  as  appeth  by  anciente  Records,  There 
hath  beene  a  Ringe  [of]  Bells,  w^^in  this  Towne,  and  some 
of  them  have  beene  taken  downe  and  otherwise  Converted, 
And  whereas  alsoe  there  hath  beene  since  (to  witt)  in  or 
about  seaven  yea  res  laste  paste  three  other  Bells  intended  to 
bee  suteable  to  the  said  Bell,  But  by  negligence  of  one  Robte 
OuLDFiELD,  a  Bell  founder  who  caste  or  made  the  said  three 
Bells  of  such  Base  Mettall  that  they  were  altogether  disonante 
or  disagreeinge  to  the  said  firste  Bell  and  altogether  dis- 
.  likeinge  to  the  whole  Corporac'on.  The  said  Maior  w'^^ 
the  full  assente  consente  and  goodlikinge  of  the  Aldermen, 
Ballives  and  Burgesses  of  the  same  Corporation  Agreed  and 
concluded  w^^  one  Thom's  Hankock  of  Walsall  in  the 
County  of  Stafford,  Bell  founder^  to  Alter  and  Chaunge  the 
said  Bells  for  fower  other  more  Consonante  and  Tuneable, 
for  w^^  Exchange  the  said  Corporation  is  to  give  and  Allowe 
unto  the  said  Hankock  two  pence  for  e9y  pounde,  and  the 
said  Bellfounder  Hancock  to  allowe  Ten  pence  the  pound 
for  eQy  pound  waighte  of  the  Guide  Bells  ov^  and  above  the 

*  Roger  Wilbraham's  MS.  Journal,  quoted  by  Mr.  James  Hall  in  his 
History  of  Nantwich ^  p.  198. 
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waighte  of  the  said  fower  New  Bells.  And  for  the  further 
Explanacon  hereof  the  firste  of  the  New  Bells  weigheth 
after  the  rate  of  five  score  and  Twelve  pounds  to  the  hun- 
dred, five  hundreth  one  quarter  and  Twenty  poundes.  The 
Second  sixe  hundreth  and  fourteene  pounds.  The  Third 
Eight  hundreth,  and  the  Fourth  Nyne  hundreth  and  Three 
quarters,  w<^^  is  in  the  whole  Two  Thousand  Nyne  hundreth 
Thirty  and  fower  poundes.  And  the  Ould  Bells  exchanged 
as  aforesaid  weigheth  Three  Thousand  and  fifty  one  pounds. 

Early  in  the  17th  century  there  appears  to  have 
been  a  noted  foundry  at  "Holt,  in  Denbighshire,  a 
few  miles  from  Chester.  The  following  entry  occurs 
in  the  registers  of  Wallasey,  co.  Chester.* 

1624.  M^"^  that  vppon  the  Seventeenth  day  of  .  June 
Ano  Dili  1624  the  first  Bell  belonging  to  this  Church  was 
new  cast  by  William  Clibbery  Belfounder  at  y®  Holt  ats 
the  Towne  of  Lyons ;  The  new  Casting  whereof  Cost 
yii  &  1 2d  IS.]  That  is  to  say  4'^  lo^  for  Casting  it  and 
51^  for  ffifty-one  Pound  of  metall  that  was  added  vnto  it. 

Henry  Bird,  ]  Churchwardens 
Geo.  Walker,]  for  that  yeare. 

In  1623  3.nd  again  in  1632,  the  churchwardens 
of  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-on-the-Hill,  at  Chester, 
decided  to  have  their  bells  cast  at  this  foundry. 
In  the  former  year,  as  already  noticed,  they  appear 
to  have  rejected  the  Congleton  bell-founders  in 
favour  of  those  at  Holt,  the  following  entries  being 
found  in  that  year's  accounts. 

Spent  vppon  the  Bell  founder     ...       ...       ...  vj'^ 

Spent  vppon  the  Bellfounder  for  to  agree,  w^^  him  xx^ 

Bestoed  vppon  Congleton  Bellfounders  ...        ...  ij^ 

Pd  when  we  agreed  w"^^  the  Bellfounder  ...        ...  vf 

Pd  for  takeinge  dow^ne^pf  the  belles      ...       ...  iij^  vj^ 

Pd  at  the  Hoult  in  castinge  the  t\yo  biggest  great 

belles     ...       ...       ...  ...       ...  xvjs 

Pd  to  William  Cliuerie  [Cliverie]  bellfounder 

for  Castinge  the  Belles  all  newe         ...       ...  xij^^ 

*  Transactions  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  ChesJiire,  vol.  xxxv. 
.    p.  75.    See  also  Mr.  Pritt's  paper  on  the  Wallasey  Bells  in  the  Cheshire  Sheaf 
April,  1 89 1. 
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Then  again  in  1632  are  these  entries*  : — 

Pd  for  takinge  downe  the  greate  bell  &  spentt  att 
borroweinge  the  windles  att  the  Minster  and 
for  sendinge  to  Holtt  for  the  belfounder       ...    iiij^  xj^ 

Pd  for  Carriage  of  the  bell  to  the  hoult  and  backe 

againe    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  xxij^ 

Pd  to  William  Cliuery  [Clivery]  for  Castinge 
of  the  greate  bell   vj^^ 

Pd  for  a  hundred  &  odd  weight  of  newe  mettall 
that  was  added  to  the  bell  more  than  the  weight 
was  before        ...       ..^       ...       ...       ...  v'^ 

A  few  years  later,  in  1640,  the  following  entry 
occurs  in  the  parish  register  of  Cerrigydrudion,  in 
North  Wales.f 

"  The  lesser  bell  caste  by  Mr.  Clybery  of  Holt  for  2^^  5^  6^ 
In  conclusion,  I  will  only  add  that  I  shall  at  all 
times  be  much  obliged  for  any  references  to  original 
documents,  churchwardens'  accounts,  bell  inscrip- 
tions, &c.,  &c.,  which  may  in  any  way  add  to  this 
account  of  the  Bell-founders  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  and  the  adjacent  counties. 


•  From  the  original  accounts  lent  me  by  the  Rev.  H.  Grantham. 

t  The  Rev.  D.  R.  Thomas's  History  of  the  Diocese  of  St.  Asaph,  p.  534. 
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HE  Anderton  pedigree,  as  to  its  earlier  period, 


J-  is  in  such  confusion,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
stant recurrence  of  the  same  Christian  name  in  its 
main  Hne,  as  well  as  in  its  collateral  branches,  that 
without  first  undergoing  a  vast  amount  of  patient 
labour,  it  is  hopeless  to  achieve  a  full  and  clear 
account  of  the  family.  The  utmost  that  can  be 
done  at  this  moment,  is  to  glance  at  a  single  page 
of  its  history,  over  which  hangs  the  dark  shadow  of 
a  great  crime.  For  the  credit  of  our  common 
humanity,  it  may  be  hoped  that  some  evidence  will 
hereafter  be  found  to  lessen  the  load  of  imputed 
guilt,  which  here  rests  upon  the  sworn  testimony  of 
witnesses  examined  in  the  year  1538,  before  three 
persons  of  standing  and  repute  in  the  county, 
namely,  Andrew  Barton  of  Smithells,  Bartholomew 
Hesketh  of  Rufford,  and  John  Rygmaiden  of  Wed- 
acre,  who  made  inquiry  into  the  matter  under  the 
authority  of  a  royal  commission. 

But  for  a  dispute  concerning  the  title  to  certain 
land,  which  arose  between  two  nearly-related  per- 
sons bearing  the  surname  of  Anderton,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  story  now  to  be  related  might 
have  been  buried  for  ever  in  oblivion.  Proverbially 
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difficult  as  it  is  to  hold  an  even  balance  between 
conflicting  statements,  that  difficulty  is  here  greatly 
increased  owing  to  the  length  of  time  which  had 
elapsed  between  the  occurrence  of  the  events  and 
the  revelation  of  them,  as  they  remained  in  the  aged 
memories  of  the  very  few  persons  who  had  yet 
survived  from  that  far-ofl"  period.  The  account  of 
the  tragedy  enacted  in  the  Anderton  family,  which 
forms  the  subject  of  this  paper,  and  which  it  is 
perhaps  kinder  to  call  an  "episode"  in  their  his- 
tory, is  gathered  from  the  musty  parchments  of  an 
old  Duchy  of  Lancaster  Chancery  suit,  brought  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  ;  although  the  events 
themselves  took  place  between  the  years  1466 
and  1468. 

Oliver  Anderton,  the  squire"  of  Anderton,  had 
taken  to  wife,  at  a  date  which  is  as  yet  undiscovered, 
Ellen,  one  of  the  two  daughters  and  coheirs  of 
Makyn  Kenyan.  They  were  already  married  on 
the  loth  of  March,  1447-8  (26  Henry  VI),  for  on 
that  day  Thomas  Culcheth  granted  to  them,  by  the 
names  of  Oliver  de  Anderton  and  Elen  his  wife," 
a  moiety  of  forty-three  acres  of  land  in  Culcheth 
Carres  {Culcheth  Deeds,  No.  106)  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  the  Sheriff  of  Lancashire  sends  his  writ  of 
Habere  facias  seisinam  to  John  Holcroft,  to  give  seisin 
to  Thomas  Culcheth  of  forty-three  acres  of  land  in 
Culcheth  Carres,  which  he  had  recovered  in  a  writ 
of  Formedon  against  "Oliver  de  Anderton  and  Elen 
his  wife,"  and  John  de  Eccleston  and  Agnes  his 
wife,  the  other  daughter  of  Makyn  Kenyan  {Ibid, 
No.  107).  It  is  recited  in  one  of  the  Chancery 
"Answers"  of  1532,  that  one  Thurstan  Anderton 
and  Thomas  Trygge  being  seized  in  fee  of  certain 
messuages  and  land  in  Heley,  in  the  town  of 
Chorley,  and  in  Culcheth  and  Kenyan,  in  considera- 
tion of  a  marriage  already  had  between  Oliver  de 
Anderton  and  Ellen  Kenyan,  conveyed  the  premises 
-to  Oliver  and  Ellen,  and  the  heirs  of  Ellen.  Ap- 
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parently  referring  to  this  land,  or  part  of  it,  we 
find  amongst  the  ancient  charters  belonging  to 
Colonel  Crosse,  at  Shaw  Hill,  one  dated  loth 
March,  1403-4  (5  Henry  IV),  by  which  Thurstan 
de  Anderton,  Richard  del  Crosse,  and  Thomas 
Trygge  are  quit-claimed  by  Edward  de  Charnok  of 
land  in  the  vill  of  Chorley,  which  he  had  of  the 
gift  of  Robert  de  Burgh  {Crosse  Deeds,  No.  96).  In 
another  Crosse  charter  we  find  mention  of  Heley, 
when  in  September,  141 1,  John  de  Dokesbury  and 
John  del  Wroo  grant  to  Thurstan  de  Anderton, 
Richard  del  Crosse,  and  Thomas  Trygge  the  mes- 
suages, &c.,  in  the  vill  of  Chorley,  called  Heley, 
which  they  had  of  the  feoffment  of  Thurstan  and 
Robert  de  Anderton  {Ibid,  No.  116). 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  father  of  Oliver 
was  the  Thurstan  de  Anderton  who,  with  William 
Orrell,  Henry  de  Pemberton,  Henry  Blundell,  and 
Adam  de  Withyngham,  esquires,  signed  an  inden- 
ture on  the  29th  of  April,  1415,  to  serve  the  king 
for  one  year  in  France,  with  twelve  archers,  and 
was  present  at  Agincourt  {Hunter's  Tracts,  No.  i, 
Agincoiirt,  p.  50).  Thurstan  de  Anderton,  in 
November,  1425,  witnessed  a  grant  to  James 
Greenhalgh  of  land  in  Horwich  (Stonor's  Lostock 
Deeds,  No.  i)  ;  and  in  1430  was,  with  WiUiam  de 
Kenyan  and  Richard  del  Crosse,  a  disputant  as  to 
the  dower  out  of  Culcheth  Carres  of  Katherine,  the 
widow  of  Gilbert  and  mother  of  Thomas  de 
Culcheth  {Culcheth  Deeds,  No.  95). 

Oliver  himself  acted  as  arbitrator  with  Richard 
de  Longtree  in  October,  1441,  between  Richard  del 
Crosse,  and  John  Gelebrand,  and  his  mother,  con- 
cerning land  in  Chorley  {Crosse  Deeds,  No.  140) ; 
and,  as  Oliver  Anderton  of  Anderton,  esquire,  was 
surety  in  £t^oo  for  the  peaceable  behaviour  of 
William  Flemmyng  of  Wath,  in  the  county  of  York, 
towards  Thurstan  Banaster,  in  July,  1459. 
Report  Dep,  Keeper  P.  R.,  part  i,  p.  177). 
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Oliver  had,  apparently,  by  his  wife,  Ellen,  five 
sons,  viz.,  William,  Christopher,  Hugh,  James,  and 
Thurstan.  William,  the  eldest  son  and  heir,  died  in 
his  father's  lifetime,  leaving  a  son  named  Thurstan. 
And  now  appears  the  rift  in  the  lute.  Perhaps 
Ellen  Anderton  disliked  her  daughter-in-law,  and 
felt  no  tenderness  for  the  fatherless  grand-child. 
At  any  rate,  she  became  desirous  that  the  property 
should  descend,  not  to  this  grandson,  Thurstan, 
but  to  her  second  son,  Christopher,  and  failing  him 
to  Hugh,  the  third  son,  with  remainder  to  her 
younger  children.  According  to  the  quaint  wording 
of  the  evidence  before  us,  Mrs.  Anderton  "laboured 
"the  said  Oliver  Anderton,  her  husband,  to  give 
"the  said  lands  to  the  said  Christopher,  which  the 
"said  Oliver  Anderton  at  all  times  refused  to  do." 
Could  he  have  foreseen,  Oliver  would  have  felt  that 
his  opposition  was  useless  ;  for  Mistress  Anderton 
was  not  the  wife  to  submit  her  will  tamely.  She 
appears  to  have  determined  that  nothing — not  even 
deadly  crime — should  thwart  her  designs,  and  that 
if  her  husband,  when  living,  refused  to  settle  these 
lands  on  his  younger  sons,  she,  as  his  widow,  would 
accomplish  the  gift.  Hence  the  fell  scheme  of 
making  away  with  the  obdurate  Oliver  took  posses- 
sion of  her  mind,  and  she  selected  poison  as  the 
readiest  means  of  removing  him  swiftly  and  surely, 
with  the  least  risk  of  discovery. 

Oliver  Anderton,  who  must  have  been  consider- 
ably past  middle-age,  sat  one  day — seemingly  in 
winter — in  his  hall  at  Anderton,  awaiting  his 
dinner,  perhaps  having  just  returned  from  hunting 
in  the  adjoining  woods,  when  his  faithful  servant, 
Nicholas  Fox,  hurried  to  the  kitchen  for  the  desired 
food.  But  as  he  "shulde  have  served  the  said 
"  Oliver,  his  maister,  with  potage,  his  maistrys 
"  [Ellen]  mette  him  in  the  tresaunte,*  and  put 


*  Tresawnte — a  passage  in  a  he  use.     Vide  Halliwell. 
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powder  therein  [into  the  bowl  of  potage]  and  he 
''asked  what  she  dyd,  and  she  said,  'she  put  in 
"  spyce.'  "  Probably  Nicholas  knew  only  too  well 
the  want  of  harmony  which  existed  in  the  Anderton 
household,  and  mistrusted  Mrs.  Anderton's  officious 
attention  towards  her  husband,  causing  her  to  way- 
lay the  food  between  the  kitchen  and  the  dining-hall, 
for  when  "he  went  up  unto  the  table,"  he  "shewed 
"his  maister  and  avised  him  to  beware"  of  what 
Ellen  had  done;  "and  then  the  said  Oliver 
"  Anderton  his  maister  gave  the  said  potage  unto 
"  a  dogge,  and  by  and  by  he  swelled  and  thereupon 
"dyed." 

How  well  one  can  picture  the  scene  !  Oliver 
seated  on  a  rough  stool,  or  bench,  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  hall,  leaning  wearily  on  the  bare  oaken 
boards  set  upon  tressels,  which  acted  as  a  table  by 
day  and  sometimes  as  a  bed  by  night ;  a  mass  of 
trampled,  not  over  clean,  rushes,  or  bracken  cover- 
ing the  clay  floor,  on  which  his  hounds,  heated  and 
stained  from  the  chase,  were  stretched  ;  the  dull 
walls  discoloured  with  dirt  and  smoke,  lit  up  with 
fitful  gleams  from  the  smouldering  fire  of  peat  and 
wood  logs,  the  light  of  the  dying  day  streaming  in 
through  the  open  door  and  unglazed  windows  upon 
the  noisy  servants  and  hangers-on,  idling  about,  or 
satisfying  their  appetites  with  the  coarse  every-day 
food  of  the  period.  The  hungry  Oliver  perhaps 
greeted  Fox  with  a  jest  as  he  appeared  with  the 
steaming  pewter  or  wooden  bowl  of  broth,  a  jest 
which  was  turned  to  a  curse  at  the  word  of  warning 
breathed  in  his  ear.  How  anxiously  he  must  have 
watched  the  dog,  as  it  unsuspectingly  swallowed 
the  savoury  mess,  and  what  horror  and  rage  he  must 
have  felt  when  he  noted  the  poor  beast  swell  and 
stiffen  in  death,  giving  him  such  conclusive  proof 
of  the  fate  intended  for  him.  After  such  a  striking 
evidence  of  his  wife's  intentions,  we  are  little  sur- 
prised to  hear  that  "  the  said  Oliver  droffe  out  the 
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said  Elyn  his  wyffe  unto  Heley,"  where  she  took 
refuge  with  her  tenant,  WilHam  Hawkeshead. 

If  Ohver  flattered  himself  that  in  driving  his 
wife  from  Anderton  he  had  protected  himself 
sufficiently  from  her  machinations,  he  erred  egre- 
giously.  From  her  new  home  at  Heley,  Ellen 
continued  to  plot,  and  succeeded  "  soon  after"  in 
persuading  others  to  assist  her.  According  to  the 
evidence  of  "Richard  Bulhaghe  of  Anlezarghe " 
(Anglezark)  a  tenant  of  Anne,  Countess  of  Derby, 
of  the  age  of  seventy  years,  who  was  examined  in 
April,  1538,  "he  hath  herde  saye  that  Elyne  the 
"  wyffe  of  Oliver  Anderton  caused  Roger  Wylk}n- 
"  son,  William  Plesington  and  hir  chyldrene  Cris- 
"  tofer  Anderton  and  Hughe  Anderton  to  murder 
"  Olyver  Anderton  father  of  the  said  Cristofer  and 
"  Hughe  in  Horwiche  in  a  place  calde  the  Gralley- 
"  hurst,  upon  the  Tuysdaye  in  the  Witsonweke, 
"  and  the  daye  next  after  the  said  Roger  Wylkyn- 
"  son  was  takyne  and  broghte  to  preson  "  :  and 
"  also  the  said  Richard  Bulhaghe  saithe  that  he 
"  hathe  herd  saye  that  Jamys  Urmestone  shuld 
"  examyne  the  said  Roger  Wylkynsone  in  preson 
"  and  bade  hym  tell  the  trauthe  how  the  said 
"  Olyver  Anderton  was  murdered,  for  Thomas  his 
"  sone  [qtiery  Urmestone's  or  Wylkynson's]  most 
"  be  hanged,  and  he  said  he  hade  the  more  wronge, 
"  for  he  was  murdered  or  he  came,  and  the  said 
"Jamys  asked  what  persons  they  were  that  mur- 
"  dered  hym,  and  he  said,  myselfe,  William  Plesyng- 
"  ton,  Cristofer  Anderton  and  Hughe  Anderton; 
"  and  as  sone  as  the  said  Olyver  saw  the  said  Hughe 
"  his  sone  come  he  said  he  was  a  dede  man."  We 
are  spared  the  horrid  details  of  this  dreadful  crime, 
and  may  indulge  the  hope  that  it  was  not  actually 
the  hand  of  either  of  the  sons  that  dealt  the  death- 
blow ;  though  "  at  the  shamefull  murther  all  the 
"  countre  wondered  upon  and  yet  doth  unto  thys 
"tyme." 
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Roger  Wylkynson  being  arrested  for  his  share  in 
the  crime,  and  layde  in  preson,"  Ellen  Anderton 
became  alarmed  for  fere  lest  he  shulde  make  open 
"  confessyn  of  the  said  murther,"  and  so  inculpate 
her.  To  silence  Wylkynson's  wagging  tongue  for 
ever,  appeared  to  her  the  safest  course,  and  as  if  to 
vary  his  prison  diet  sent  him  "  a  pasteth  which  was 
"  poysened,"  of  which  the  unsuspecting  man  par- 
took, "  wherof  he  was  ded  the  daye  before  he 
"shulde  come  to  examination."  Such  frightful 
crimes,  even  in  those  lawless  days,  were  not  passed 
over  in  silence,  and  the  tragedy  was  discussed  far 
and  near.  John  Gelybrunde  of  Chorley,  gentle- 
man, aged  fifty-five  years,  and  Laurence  Anderton, 
aged  forty,  both  the  Countess  of  Derby's  tenants, 
deposed  on  the  28th  of  April,  1538,  that  one  Richard 
Breres  of  Chorley,  three  days  before  his  death, 
"  toke  it  upon  his  charge  ....  that  he  was  present 
"  with  Elyne  the  wiffe  of  Olyver  Anderton  in  Heley, 
"  when  Jamys  Anderton  hir  sone  came  from  Lan- 
"-  caster  and  shewed  the  same  Elyne  his  mother  the 
"  Tuysdaye  in  the  sessions  weke  that  the  lorde 
"  Stanley  said  shee  shulde  be  brantte  [burnt]  within 
"  certane  dayes  foloynge,  for  causyng  one  Wylkyn- 
"  son  and  hir  awne  chylder  to  murther  thaire  father, 
"  and  also  for  posenynge  the  said  Wylkynsone  in 
"  preson  for  feare  he  shulde  have  made  open  con- 
"  fession  of  the  said  murther." 

This  must  have  been  disquieting  news  to  Ellen, 
whose  nerves  were  doubtless  somewhat  unstrung  by 
the  anxiety  she  must  have  suffered  in  knowing  that 
the  sons  for  whom  she  plotted  were  in  danger  of  their 
lives  through  following  her  advice.  Again,  therefore, 
had  this  extraordinary  woman  recourse  to  the  aid 
of  poison,  but  this  time  to  end  her  own  miserable 
existence.  When  her  son  James  had  delivered  the 
unwelcome  news  that  the  King's  Justices  and  Lord 
Stanley  had  made  a  "vow  to  God"  that  she  should 
be  burnt  within  seven  days,  she  knew  there  were 
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many  round  her  who  would  wilHngly  deliver  her 
into  the  hands  of  justice,  and  that  of  mercy  she 
could  expect  none  ;  so  on  hearing  her  son's  words 
she  "  caused  hir  servant  woman  called  Katheryne 

Banke"  (another  witness  says  the  servant  called 
was  Agnes  Hawkeshed)  "  to  make  hir  a  posset 

wherein  the  foresaid  Eleyne  put  poysyne"  or 
"  powder  that  hir  son  Hugh  had  sende  her  ;  and 
"  when  she  had  drunken  of  the  poset  Ale  she 
"  caused  hir  servants  to  bren  the  dysche  and  or 

morning  incontynent  shee  died."  Richard  Breres 
in  his  dying  confession  stated  that  he  delivered  the 
box  which  had  contained  the  poison  to  Piers 
Anderton. 

Unfortunately  the  history  of  crime  does  not  end 
even  here.  Sons  brought  up  as  Ellen  had  reared 
hers  could  not  be  expected  to  repent  of  their  crimes 
without  a  further  struggle  for  the  inheritance  for 
which  they  had  already  so  much  transgressed  the 
laws  of  God  and  man.  It  is  alleged  that  after 
Ellen  was  dead  Christopher  and  Hugh — who  were 
evidently  acquitted  of  the  charge  of  murder — 
"  caused  a  deede  to  be  made  in  Euexton  in  a  place  | 
''which  is  named  Bukshagh"*  by  which  Ellen 
their  mother  "  in  her  pure  wydowehoode"  was  sup- 
posed to  grant  a  messuage  and  20  acres  of  arable 
land,  20  of  wood,  10  of  pasture,  and  6  of  meadow, 
in  the  tenure  of  William  Hawkeshed,  lying  in  Heley, 
in  the  town  of  Chorley  ;  a  messuage  with  20  acres 
of  arable  land,  20  of  wood,  10  of  pasture,  and  6  of 
meadow,  in  the  same  town,  in  the  tenure  of  Thomas 
Breers  ;  a  messuage  with  20  acres  of  arable  land, 
20  of  wood,  10  of  pasture,  and  6  of  meadow,  also 
in  Chorley,  in  the  occupation  of  William  Pollard ; 
a  messuage  and  a  water-mill  with  6  acres  of  arable 
land,  6  of  wood,  4  of  pasture,  and  2  of  meadow,  in 
Heley  ;   a  messuage  with  10  acres  of  arable  land, 

*  Buckshaw  was  afterwards  the  seat  of  a  branch  of  the  \Valmesley  family. 
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10  of  wood,  4  of  pasture,  and  2  of  meadow,  late  in 
the  occupation  of  Hugh  Anderton  bastarde  de- 
ceased";  a  messuage  with  40  acres  of  arable 
land,  4  of  pasture,  i  of  wood,  and  3  of  meadow, 
both  the  last  being  in  Culcheth  and  Kenyan,  in  the 
parish  of  Wynwyk,  to  Christopher  Anderton,  her 
younger  son,  and  his  heirs  male,  and  for  default  of 
such  issue  to  Hugh  Anderton  his  brother,  and  his 
heirs  male,  with  remainder  to  her  younger  children. 

This  alleged  deed  of  settlement  was  the  cause  of 
bringing  to  light,  many  years  after  their  commission, 
the  crimes  of  Mistress  Ellen  Anderton  and  her  sons, 
for  during  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
Vni,  James,  the  son  and  heir  of  Hugh  Anderton, 
claimed  the  estate  from  the  descendants  of  William 
Anderton,  the  eldest  son,  and  in  this  manner. 
Christopher,  the  intended  parricide,  the  second  son 
of  Oliver,  held  the  disputed  lands  in  Heley  and 
Culcheth  (or  a  portion  of  them)  for  the  term  of  his 
life,  according  to  an  award  made  by  Thomas,  Lord 
Stanley,  between  the  said  Christopher  Anderton  of 
the  one  part,  and  Thurstan,  the  son  and  heir  of 
William  Anderton,  of  the  other.  To  secure  the 
descent  of  the  property  to  the  elder  line,  on  the 
marriage  of  Oliver,  son  and  heir  of  Thurstan  An- 
derton, with  Merget,"  daughter  of  John  Assheton, 
part  of  her  jointure  of  eight  marks,  namely,  forty 
shillings,  was  charged  upon  the  land  in  Culcheth 
and  Heley,  of  which  Thurstan  claimed  the  rever- 
sion on  his  uncle  Christopher's  death.  And  further, 
the  said  Crystofer  for  fere  that  Thurstan  his 
nevew  should  have  sold  the  reversion  of  the  lands 
in  Culcheth  and  Kenyan  unto  Hugh  Gartside,  he 
and  the  same  Thurstan  enfeoffed  Oliver  Anderton 
''and  Merget  then  his  wife"  of  the  premises,  to 
assure  this  residue  of  jointure  ;  and  upon  Christo- 
pher's death  without  issue,  Thurstan  entered  upon 
the  lands  and  possessed  them  peaceably. 
James,  son  and  heir  of  Hugh  Anderton,  the  other 
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would-be  parricide,  on  the  contrary,  pleaded  that  by 
virtue  of  the  settlement  alleged  to  have  been  made 
by  his  grandmother  Ellen  in  her  widowhood,  he 
should  have  succeeded  to  the  property  on  the  death 
of  Christopher,  without  children  ;  and  in  Trinity 
term,  153 1,  he  brought  forward  the  statement  that 
the  grant  from  Christopher  to  Thurstan  and  Oliver 
was  forged  "by  the  deposicion  of  oone  Sir  James 
"  Gorton,  clerc,  that  wrote  them  whane  he  [James 
"  Anderton]  was  about  the  age  of  X  or  XII  yeres." 
The  settlement  supposed  to  have  been  made  by  Ellen 
was,  at  Michaelmas  term,  1538,  after  consideration 
by  a  full  bench,  allowed,  and  it  was  decreed  that 
James  Anderton  should  have  to  him  and  the  heirs 
of  his  body,  "  all  such  lands  and  tenements  called 
"  Helay  whiche  were  the  said  Elene  Anderton's 
"  and  before  that  Makyn  Kenyan's  hei  father,  unto 
"  suche  tyme  as  the  said  Oliver  or  Piers  [the  then 
"  defendants]  or  their  heyres  do  showe  suffycent  1 
"  matter  proved  and  allowed  before  the  said  Chaun-  I 
"  cellor  and  Counsell  for  dysprove  of  the  title  of  * 
"  the  said  James  in  the  said  landes  and  tenementes 
"  now  in  varyaunce,"  &c. ;  three  years  being  allowed  I 
to  Oliver  Anderton  and  Piers,  his  son,  to  disprove  j 
this  title.  Whether  they  obtained  further  evidence  I 
as  to  the  lands  in  dispute,  must  remain  a  subject 
for  further  investigation  ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  they  made  any  other  effort  to  recover  the  pro- 
perty, which  must  have  been  sadly  impoverished  by 
law  expenses,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  marriage 
of  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Peter  Anderton  of  Ander- 
ton, in  1556,  with  Christopher,  the  son  of  Lawrence 
Anderton,  may  have  been  intended  as  an  amicable 
settlement  of  the  affair,  for  we  surmise  that 
Lawrence  Anderton  was  the  brother  (or  perhaps 
son)  of  James  Anderton,  the  claimant  in  153 1. 

Oliver  Anderton,  in  1538,  gave  a  sad  description 
of  his  life.,  embittered,  according  to  his  shewing,  by 
the  machinations  of  his  relative  James  Anderton,  I 
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the  plaintiff.  Oliver  acknowledges  having  borrowed 
money  from  James  on  several  occasions,  but  de- 
clared that  the  said  James  hath  divers  times 
"  laboret  and  inveizlet "  him  to  confess  his  deeds 
(to  the  debated  property)  to  be  forgeries,  and  for  a 
confession  of  the  same  paid  him  twenty  marks  in 
hand  with  a  promise  of  forty-four  more,  and  the 
cancelling  of  all  debts,  if  he,  the  said  James,  re- 
covered the  lands  from  Piers  or  Peter  Anderton, 
Oliver  "  having  some  ten  or  twelve  yeres  syns  solde 
his  right  of  the  said  lands  unto  Peter  Anderton 
"  his  son  for  certyn  money  unto  hym  payed  by  the 
said  Peter."  James  Anderton  confided  the  bonds 
to  the  care  of  the  "  prior  of  Bushogh  "  (Burscough), 
so  that  if  he  did  not  recover  the  property  the  prior 
was  to  deliver  them  up  to  him  "  for  his  remedy." 
Then  (according  to  Oliver),  James  craftily  went 
^'  to  Mr.  Trafford,  then  Sheriff,  and  got  a  Capias  ad 
ligatum,  and  put  Oliver  into  prison  until  the  said 
Oliver  had  lost  his  sight  and  was  like  to  have 
been  dedd,"  which  James  perceiving  got  him 
"  sworne  upon  the  Holy  Evangelist "  to  do  all  that 
he  should  command,  and  that  then  he  would  deliver 
him  out  of  prison.  Oliver  declares  that  to  save 
his  life  he  did  as  James  required,  but  when  called 
upon  to  release  his  title  to  the  lands  in  Heley — 
though  the  bribe  to  do  so  was  the  cancelling  of  his 
old  bonds  and  one  of  200  marks  further — he  pointed 
out  that  he  himself  had  no  right  or  title  to  the  land, 
having  already  sold  it  to  his  son  Peter. 

The  murder  of  old  Oliver  brought  misfortunes  in 
profusion  on  the  Anderton  family  if  we  give  cre- 
dence to  the  statements  of  the  witness  Richard 
Bulhagh  already  quoted.  "  It  was,"  says  he,  "a 
^'  Grett  punyshment  that  Godde  did  take  for  this 
"  wylfuU  murdre ;  James  Anderton"  (the  son  who 
brought  his  mother  news  from  the  assizes  at  Lan- 
caster) ''broke  his  legge  and  dyed  Incontynent; 
"  Thurstan  Anderton  as  he  came  from  Heylay  at 
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"  a  stele  he  fell  and  brake  his  nekke  ;  Cristofer 
^'  Anderton  as  he  came  from  Whityll  and  shulde 
leape  uppon  his  hors,  he  dyed  sodanly ;  Hugh 
Anderton  went  starke  madde  that  he  didde  not 
"  knowe  a  man  from  a  woman,  and  died  madde." 

The  exact  date  of  the  murder  is  at  present  in 
doubt,  but  that  it  happened  between  the  years  1466 
and  1468  is  proved  by  the  following  evidence.  On 
the  17th  of  March,  1465-6,  Sir  Thomas  Gerard, 
of  Assheton-in-Makerfelde,  knt.,  summoned  Oliver 
Anderton  to  make  him  restore  a  box  (pixidem) 
containing  charters  and  other  muniments  which  he 
unjustly  detained  (Lane.  Plea  Roll,  6  Ed.  IV,  Lent, 
m.  10.),  Oliver  appearing  at  the  same  assizes  j 
"  in  his  proper  person "  as  surety  for  Edmund  1 
Assheton  and  Roger  Whithede  {ibid,  m.  27)  and 
for  John  Mershe  {ibid.  m.  26  dorso),  which  proves 
he  was  then  living.  On  the  same  Rolls  for  Lent, 
8  Ed.  IV  (1467-8),  we  find  Thurstan  Anderton, 
the  grandson  and  heir  of  Oliver,  sueing  his  uncles, 
Hugh  and  James  Anderton,  for  having  forcibly  re- 
moved from  his  close  at  Anderton  two  mares,  twelve 
oxen,  twenty  cows,  eight  bullocks,  and  ten  calves 
{ibid.  No.  33,  8  Ed.  IV,  Lent,  m.  6  dorso),  which  1 
points  to  the  fact  that  OHver  was  no  longer  the 
owner  of  Anderton.  Further,  Richard  Urmeston 
of  Lostoke,  gentleman,  servant  to  Andrew  Barton, 
Esq.,  deposed  in  1538  that  Ellen,  the  wife  of  Oliver 
Anderton,  was  dede  or  he  was  borne,"  he  being 
of  the  age  of  seventy  years  and  more. 

Thurstan  was  not,  it  appears,  allowed  to  hold 
his  estates  unmolested,  for  besides  the  action  he  had 
to  take  in  March,  1467-8,  to  recover  the  cattle 
removed  from  his  fields  at  Anderton,  in  August, 
1473,  he,  as  son  and  heir  of  WilHam  Anderton, 
entered  a  plea  against  Christopher  Anderton  of 
Whithyll  in  the  Wode,  gent.,  Hugh  Anderton  of 
Walton-in-the-Vale,  gent.,  Thurstan  Anderton 
of  Whithyll,  gent.,  son  of  Oliver  Anderton,"  and 
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others,  that  by  force  of  arms  they  had  laid  such 
threats  upon  him  the  said  Thurstan,  son  of  WilHam, 
that  he  dared  not  go  about  his  business  for  fear  ot 
death  and  mutilation,  to  his  great  damage  {ibid. 
No.  40,  13  Ed.  IV,  m.  5  dorso)  ;  and  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  Christopher  Anderton,  gent.,  son  ot 
Oliver,  brought  a  counter  action  against  William 
Anderton,  of  Anderton,  gent.,  brother  of  Thurstan, 
and  others,  for  having  threatened  his  life  at  Whittle 
in  the  Wood  [ibid.  14  Ed.  IV,  m.  12  and  m.  16 
dorso). 

Thurstan  was  found,  in  1474,  to  hold  the  manor 
of  Anderton  of  Sir  Thomas  West,  Lord  la  Warr, 
in  socage,  by  suit  of  court  at  Manchester,  and  a 
yearly  rent  of  gs.  6d.  (Corry's  Hist,  of  Lancashire, 
p.  432).  By  indenture,  dated  8th  April,  1478,  he 
covenanted  with  John  Assheton  of  Banforlonge, 
that  his  son  and  heir,  Oliver,  should  marry  Asshe- 
ton's  daughter  Merget  or  Margaret,  and,  as  already 
stated,  charged  her  jointure  upon  the  disputed  lands 
in  Culcheth  and  Kenyan  {Duchy  of  Lane.  Plead., 
Hen.  VIII,  vol.  xxiii.  a.  4.  e.)  Both  Thurstan  or 
Anderton,  and  his  uncle  Thurstan  of  Whittle  appear 
to  have  supported  the  Lancastrian  cause  in  the 
civil  wars,  for  we  find  by  Letters  Patent,  dated 
23rd  September,  i486,  the  former,  as  ''junior," 
had  an  annuity  of  ten  marks,  and  the  latter  one  01 
five  marks  granted  to  them  for  life  out  of  the  re- 
venues of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Thurstan  Anderton  died  on  the  6th  of  May,  15 16, 
an  outlaw  at  the  suit  of  a  London  merchant  named 
John  Copeland  {Duchy  of  Lane.  Inq.  p.  w.,  vol.  iv, 
No.  72).  His  great  granddaughter  Dorothy  Ander- 
ton had  the  estates  in  Anderton  and  Heley  settled 
on  her  (on  failure  of  her  father  Peter's  heirs  male) 
by  deed,  dated  12th  April,  1556,  upon  her  marriage 
with  Christopher,  son  and  heir  of  Lawrence  Ander- 
ton ;  and  though  she  never  inherited  the  property, 
her  father  leaving  a  son  by  a  second  marriage 
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(Duchy  of  Lane.  Pleadings^  2  Eliz.  vol.  iv,  a.  4,  and 
Inq.  p.  m.,  vol.  ii,  No.  67),  she  and  her  husband 
Christopher  founded  the  family  of  Anderton  of 
Lostock,  and  her  descendant  Francis  Anderton 
purchased  the  manor  of  Anderton  from  Peter  and 
Roger  Anderton  in  1668.  (Mr.  Stonor's  Lostock 
Deeds,  Nos.  131-134.) 

The  story  of  the  murder,  however  abhorrent  it  is, 
has  nevertheless  an  interest  of  its  own,  both  from 
the  number  of  Anderton  dramatis  personce  introduced, 
as  well  as  from  the  quaint  manner  in  which  some  of 
the  witnesses  testified  to  their  belief  in  the  events 
narrated.  It  is,  meanwhile,  impossible  to  escape  the 
conviction  that  the  charges,  thrown  about  broadcast 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other,  were  made  to 
support  a  title  to  land,  and  such  ex  parte  statements 
must  therefore  be  accepted  with  reserve.  The  one 
fact  which  stands  out  clear  and  plain  is,  that  this 
foul  and  unnatural  murder  was  believed  in  by  the 
whole  country  side,  and  that  no  rebutting  evidence, 
or  even  contradiction,  w^as  offered  by  the  plaintiff, 
James  Anderton,  who  might  naturally  have  been 
expected  to  make  some  effort  towards  removing  the 
stain  that  rested  upon  the  memory  of  his  father 
and  his  uncle,  but  who  by  his  persistent  silence 
lent  a  colour  of  reality  to  the  accusations  of  par- 
ricide. 
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AN  ATTEMPT  TO  RECOVER  THE  PLANS 
OF  THE  CASTLE  OF  LIVERPOOL  FROM 
AUTHENTIC  RECORDS;  CONSIDERED 
IN  CONNEXION  WITH  MEDIAEVAL 
PRINCIPLES  OF  DEFENCE  AND  CON- 
STRUCTION. 

By  Edward  W.  Cox. 

(Read  6th  November,  1890.) 


Description  of  the   Features  and  Buildings 
OF  THE  Castle. 

UPON  a  rocky  knoll,  washed  by  the  Mersey  on  its 
western  side,  and  cut  off  from  the  mainland  on 
the  south  and  east  by  the  tidal  waters  of  the  old  Pool, 
forming  the  estuary  of  a  small  stream  falling  from 
the  Moss  Lake  that  lay  in  a  fold  of  the  Great  Heath, 
at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  environ  the  town  on 
the  east,  was  built  the  Castle  of  Liverpool.  The 
rocky  platform  on  which  it  stood  sloped  westward 
towards  the  river,  and  was  approached  only  from 
the  north.  About  the  centre  of  the  promontory, 
and  commanding  its  area  and  shores  on  every  side, 
the  castle  was  set  on  the  highest  point,  and  was 
defended  by  a  ditch  cut  in  the  rock,  varying  from 
30  to  40  feet  in  width,  and  from  24  to  30  feet  in 
depth.  Beyond  this  ditch  to  the  northward,  earth- 
works were  thrown  across  the  peninsula,  and  from 
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notices  in  early  records  of  the  herbage  on  these 
defences,  they  seemed  to  have  formed  a  Hne  of 
outworks  surrounding  the  castle. 

From  the  western  side  of  the  rock-cut  ditch, 
which  formed  the  castle's  second  line  of  defence, 
near  the  northern  corner,  an  underground  passage, 
ten  feet  high,  was  cut  in  the  rock  down  to  the  shore 
of  the  Mersey,  which  still  exists  below  the  pave- 
ment of  James  Street,  and  was  seen  by  the  writer 
when  it  was  opened  some  thirty  years  since.  At 
the  foot  of  this  passage  was  a  tower  or  bastion 
(shewn  on  Leland's  map,  circa  1540)  for  the  defence 
of  the  entrance  of  the  passage,  but  whether  it  was 
coeval  with  the  castle  is  uncertain.  On  the  river 
side,  exactly  on  the  eastern  line  of  the  present  Back 
Goree,  v/as  an  ancient  wharf,  made  of  very  large 
blocks  of  yellow  stone  clamped  with  iron,  which 
when  uncovered  was  seen  by  the  writer  when  the 
store  of  Messrs.  Ihlers  and  Bell,  at  the  bottom  of 
Moor  Street,  was  rebuilt  some  years  ago.  By  means 
of  the  passage  and  the  wharf,  stores  and  troops 
could  be  safely  conveyed  by  sea  into  the  castle,  or 
embarked  for  Scotland,  Wales,  or  Ireland.  Speak- 
ing of  this  quay :  in  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
Muniments  there  is  a  deed  (No.  12),  dated  1465, 
by  which  Charles  Gelybrond  and  Elena  his  wife 
grant  to  James  Harebron  the  Mayor  and  Comonalty 
of  Liverpool  certain  lands  in  Garston,  for  the  sup- 
port of  a  Chaplain  to  serve  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Key,  or  at  the  altar  of  St.  Katherine 
in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  at  the  altar  of 
St.  Mary  in  the  same  chapel.  The  passage  to  the 
river  could  not  have  been  used,  as  Seacombe  sug- 
gests, to  fill  the  moat  with  water,  the  levels  not 
admitting  of  it,  though  at  high  tides  water  might 
enter  the  lower  part. 

From  the  lease  of  the  castle  by  the  Crown  to  the 
Corporation  of  Liverpool  in  1704,  we  gather  that 
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the  site  thereof  contained  on  the  whole  6,273  square 
yards,  and  was  bounded  outside  the  castle  ditch, 
from  the  gate  on  the  north  side,  by  Castle  Hill, 
48!  yards  ;  on  the  west  by  Preeson's  Row,  72J 
yards;  on  the  south  by  back  of  Castle,  81  yards; 
on  the  east  by  a  street  leading  to  the  Pool,  76  yards  ; 
from  the  north-east  corner  by  a  street  leading  to 
Harrington  Street  (the  remainder  of  the  north  side 
up  to  the  gate),  3 1|- yards.  The  measures  outside 
the  walls  are  given  on  the  plan  in  the  Public  Record 
Office,  viz.  north  side  51  yards,  east  side  49  yards, 
south  side  52  yards,  and  west  side  46  yards.  These 
measures  do  not  give  details  of  the  building,  but 
are  run  on  direct  lines  including  the  buildings  within 
their  area.  Baines,  in  his  History  of  Liverpool^ 
adds  these  latter  dimensions  together,  divides  the 
sum  of  them  by  four,  and  then  says,  "  The  castle 

had  a  square  of  49 J  yards  inside  ;  "  as  if  the 
area  had  been  equilateral. 

The  following,  taken  apparently  from  A  Mhmte 
Book  of  the  Lancashire  Lientenancy ^  for  the  year 
1663,  printed  in  Gregson's  Fragments  relative  to  the 
history  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Lancaster,  1824, 
page  170*,  is  most  important  because  the  measure- 
ments given  here  confirm  in  numerous  particulars 
those  of  details  of  the  castle  given  elsewhere.  The 
length  of  the  various  breaches  recorded  here,  when 
added  to  that  of  the  towers  and  buildings  left 
standing,  tallies  with  what  we  know  to  have  been 
the  total  length  of  the  different  sides  of  the  castle. 

"A  true  Survey  of  the  Gastle  of  Leverpoole. — Leverpoole 
"  Castle,  on  the  east  syde  the  wall  is  38  yards  ;  nortli  syde  the 
"  wall  is  36  yards  ;  west  syde  the  wall  is  35  yards :  and  south 
"  syde  the  wall  is  37  yards." 

Here,  in  parentheses,  Gregson  inserts  the  words 
^'inside  measure";  but  he  is  mistaken:  the  mea- 
sures are  taken  in  a  direct  line  from  the  point  at 
which  the  wall  joins  the  towers,  to  the  wall  in  the 
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other  face  of  the  castle ;  and  these  measures  also 
fall  correctly  into  their  places  on  the  plan.  The 
report  proceeds: — 

"  A  true  and  perfect  account  what  parts  of  the  Castle  of 
"  Leverpoole  is  demoUshed  according  to  an  order. — The  Gate- 
"  house,  being  the  strongest  part  of  the  Castle,  is  pulled  down — 
"  5  yards  in  height.  One  breadth;  consisting  of  i8  yards,  and  not 
"  a  yard  and  a  halfe  in  height,  left  standing  on  the  north  syde  on 
"  the  Castle.  One  other  breadth,  consisting  of  14  yards,  not  4  feet 
"  high,  left  standing  on  the  west  syde  of  the  said  Castle.  One 
"  other  breadth,  consisting  of  9  yards  and  i  foote,  in  -tfee-place 
"  whereof  are  built  a  slight  pare  of  stairs  for  the  passage  of 
"  2  upper  roomes  on  the  north  syde  of  the  said  Castle.  One 
"  other  b-rcadth,  consisting  of '7  yards  and  i  foote,  and  not  4  foote 
"  high,  on  the  south  syde  of  the  said  Castle.  Betwixt  which 
"  2  breadths  to  the  mter  wall  is  built  a  Houoc,  and  which  in 
"  breadth  is  not  above  8  yards,  and  that  pulled  down  must 
"likewise  destroy  the  horse  mill.  On  the  east  syde  of  the  said 
"  Castle  is  built  to  the  wall  a  slight  timber  Building,  for  Lodging- 
"  rooms  and  Stables.  Two  small  Towers,  about  10  foote  square 
a  peece,  being  much  out  of  repayre.  One  little  Dwelling-House, 
built  by  Birch,  adjoyninge^on  the  west  syde  the  said  Castle." 

This  diagram  indi- 
cates, by  the  dotted  lines 
I  to  4,  the  dilapidations 
and  breaches,  of  which 
I  the  measures  are  given 
in  the  Lieutenancy 
Minute  Book. 

This  Survey  has 
greatly  puzzled  pre- 
vious students  of  the 
plans  ;  for  at  first  sight 
all  these  measures 


Q  

appear  to  differ  widely  from  those  known  to  be 
authentic.  So  far  from  this  being  really  the  case, 
they  prove,  on  careful  analysis,  to  be  most  exact,  and 
enable  us  to  recover  some  dimensions  of  the  inner 
buildings  that  could  not  have  been  otherwise  ascer- 
tained. It  has  to  be  remembered  that  this  was  a 
Survey  of  the  dilapidations  caused  by  the  siege,  which 
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were  confined  to  the  curtain  walls,  for  the  towers 
remained  almost  entire.  The  surveyor  of  1663,  there- 
fore, measures  the  curtain  walls  from  their  junction 
with  the  towers  to  the  line  of  the  next  wall ;  and 
deducting  the  measures  of  these  from  what  we  know 
to  have  been  the  total  length  of  each  of  the  sides, 
the  difference  represents  the  dimensions  of  the 
towers  and  gateway,  and  confirms  them  exactly. 
Further,  he  gives  measures  of  the  breaches  made 
by  Colonel  Birch  in  the  curtain  walls  of  the  inner 
court  of  the  castle  that  connected  the  hall,  the 
keep,  or  great  tower,  and  the  gatehouse ;  also  of  two 
breaches  in  the  dividing  wall  between  the  courts, 
which  had  exposed  the  strongest  parts  of  the  for- 
tress and  rendered  it  untenable,  although  the  outer 
walls  of  the  first  court  and  the  towers  were  left 
standing.    By  adding  to  the  measures  of  these 
breaches  those  of  the  features  given  by  Gomme, 
Prince  Rupert's  engineer  in  1644,  and  in  Ralph 
Peters's  picture,  the  plans   become  identical  in 
every   particular,   and   we   obtain  the  site  and 
measurement   of    an   additional   building,    "  the 
"house"  within  the  castle,  which  proves  to  be 
a  part  of  the  original  plan  ;  while  the  mention,  in 
1663,  of  the  "  inter  wall,"  with  the  measures  of 
its  breaches,  and  "  the  house"  plainly  indicate  the 
division  of  the  castle  area  into  two  courts,  to  which 
scheme  the  buildings  adapt  themselves  exactly,  nor 
is  it  possible  to  reconcile  their  measures  with  any 
other  plan.     The  house  thus  indicated  falls  on  the 
centre  line  of  the  castle,  and  its  measures  are  in 
accord  with  the  system  of  dominant  numbers,  which, 
as  I  hope  to  show  presently,  guided  the  builders 
of  the  castle.    This  building,  used  as  the  town 
armoury  as  late  as  1745,  had  an  upper  floor  of  two 
rooms,  reached,  after  the  destruction  of  the  wall, 
from  which  it  was  originally  entered,  by  a  temporary 
wooden  stair  on  the  exterior. 
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In  1708  we  have  the  gatehouse  spoken  of  as 
sold  to  Seacombe.  Also,  in  1732,  J.  Finney  gives 
up  a  lease — granted  1714 — of  tenement  in  the 
gateway,  with  3  yards  frontage,  evidently  built  in 
the  gate  passage,  which  was  3  yards  wide. 

Having  spoken  of  the  general  plan,  let  us  now 
endeavour  to  describe  the  castle  buildings. 

Approaching  from  the  north  along  Castle  Street, 
and  crossing  the  ditch  by  a  causeway  and  bridge,  the 
barbican  was  first  reached,  thrown  out  from  the  front 
of  the  gate-house  almost  a  third  of  the  length  of  the 
causeway,  and  having  an  outer  gate,  well  shown 
by  the  more  distant  arch  in  a  woodcut  in  the  Binns 
Collection  in  the  Liverpool  Free  Library.  On  each 
side  of  this  was  a  low  square  tower,  described  in 
the  Survey  of  1663  as  "  two  small  towers  about 
"ten  foote  square  apeece  "  (which  would  be 
nearly  their  inside  measurement).  Beyond  this 
was  the  massive,  oblong  gateway  tower,  80  feet  wide 
by  40  feet  deep,  outside  measure,  with  two  nearly 
semicircular  attached  towers  flanking  the  entrance 
gate.  The  stone  arched  entrance,  which  was 
partly  cut  in  the  rock,  was  not  at  right  angles 
with  the  front  of  the  gatehouse,  but  inclined  to 
the  left,  for  defensive  purposes,  afterwards  to  be 
noticed ;  and  midway  down  it — if  the  woodcut  in 
the  Binns  Collection  is  correct — in  its  proper  po- 
sition, was  a  portcullis.  Entering  the  first  court, 
the  east  curtain  wall  was  on  the  left  hand,  and  in 
front  was  the  south-east  tower.  This  east  wall  was 
quite  unflanked  externally  by  either  tower  or  gate 
house  ;  for  being  built  on  the  higher  side  of  the 
natural  rocky  platform,  probably  much  of  its  height 
consisted  of  the  scarped  rock,  which,  with  the  wall, 
rose  sixty  feet  sheer  from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch, 
and  required  no  flanking  defence.  In  a  small  wood- 
cut given  in  Troughton's  Liverpool,  a  horizontal 
line  in  the  shading  seems  to  indicate  the  junction 
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of  the  wall  and  the  rock.  The  south-east  tower, 
instead  of  projecting  to  flank  this  wall,  is  curiously 
drawn  inwards  from  the  east,  with  the  manifest 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  defence  of  the  outer 
court  should  the  gates  be  forced,  the  inclined  line 
of  the  entrance  gate  being  drawn  exactly  upon  the 
centre  of  this  tower. 

Turning  to  the  right,  the  dividing  wall  of  the 
inner  court  next  appears,  defended  in  the  centre  by 
a  square  tower  called  "  the  house,"  against  which 
the  horse  mill  was  afterwards  erected  by  Colonel 
Fazakerley,  of  which  Sir  Edward  Moore  complains 
bitterly  in  the  Moore  Rental  as  competing  with  the 
town  mills  held  by  him.  Beyond  this,  on  the  south, 
was  the  gate  to  the  inner  court,  having  on  its  left 
the  apsidal  end  of  the  Chapel,  a  feature  which,  as 
a  ruin,  long  remained  standing,  and  most  likely 
gave  rise  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  on  the  south 
face  of  the  castle  there  were  three  round  towers. 
The  Chapel  was  33  feet  long  by  12  feet  wide  inside, 
and  the  west  end  of  it  adjoined  the  circular  south- 
west tower,  an  arrangement  resembling  that  of  the 
garrison  chapel  of  Caernarvon,  where  the  north- 
west angle  tower  of  the  city  walls  served  for  the 
belfry  of  the  chapel.  It  occupied  the  south  side  of 
the  inner  yard,  and  the  apse  projected  beyond  the 
division  wall  into  the  outer  courtyard.  The  Survey 
of  1476  informs  us  that  it  had  originally  a  wooden 
floor,  with  a  cellar  below  it,  and  the  latter  was  filled 
up  with  the  debris  of  the  bakehouse  at  that  period. 
The  form  of  the  Chapel  indicates  that  it  was  pro- 
bably the  earliest  part  of  the  castle  built  in  masonry 
— the  remainder  of  the  earliest  fortifications  may 
have  been  the  trenches  or  earthworks  only. 

The  state  apartments  at  Liverpool  were  probably 
in  the  south-west  tower  which  adjoined  the  great 
hall  northwards,  and  was  the  furthest  withdrawn 
from  attack  by  land.    The  main  staircase  of  the 
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domestic  buildings  would  stand  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  tower  and  the  hall,  thoroughly  protected. 
The  peculiar  position  of  the  arched  windows  in  this 
tower,  shown  in  Peters's  picture  [Plate  V.,  No.  15], 
is  accounted  for  by  their  adaptation  to  the  lighting 
of  these  stairs  and  their  passages.  In  the  same  view 
the  double  range  of  windows  of  the  hall  and  cellar, 
as  well  as  the  height  of  that  structure,  indicate 
that  the  building  was  of  two  stories,  as  at  Conway, 
the  lower  room  doubtless  groined  with  stone,  as 
would  also  be  the  lower,  or  perhaps,  indeed,  each 
floor  of  the  towers.  The  groining  below  the  hall 
must  have  been  divided  by  a  central  range  of  pillars, 
or  by  a  central  wall,  otherwise  it  would  have  risen 
too  high  for  the  floor  of  the  hall. 

These  buildings  are  described  in  the  Survey  of 
1704  as  the  great  square  tower,  and  the  round  tower, 
which  were  to  be  removed  to  make  way  for  the 
new  church.  At  this  time  they  were  occupied  by 
tenants,  who  had  to  be  evicted  ;  for  in  spite  of  the 
timber  and  lead  having  been  sold  by  Colonel  Birch 
fifty  years  before,  they  were  still  habitable,  doubt- 
less owing  to  the  stone  vaulting  being  retained.  A 
room  in  the  north-west  tower,  used  as  the  Leather 
Hall,  is  described  as  "  the  cellar,"  which  points  to 
the  same  conclusion. 

Beyond  the  hall  and  kitchen,  and  connected  with 
them  by  a  strong  curtain,  stood  the  "  great  tower," 
or  keep,  the  last  of  the  castle  buildings  to  be  de- 
stroyed, which  was  thrown  forward  from  the  adjoin- 
ing curtain  wall  in  the  same  degree  as  the  south- 
east tower  was  withdrawn.  The  Surveyor  of  1663 
measures  the  adjacent  walls,  as  though  the  tower 
did  not  exist,  because  it  was  so  far  projected  from 
their  lines  as  to  be  almost  detached.  At  Flint 
Castle,  which  bears  strong  resemblance  to  that  of 
Liverpool,  the  corresponding  tower  was  wholly 
detached.   This  keep  defended  on  the  left  the  rock- 
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cut  passage  from  the  ditch  to  the  river  and  the  hall, 
and  on  the  right  it  effectively  flanked  the  main 
entrance  gate,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
curtain. 

The  Well  was  probably  in  the  centre  of  the 
castle,  and  covered  by  the  square  centre  tower, 
called  the  house,  with  access  to  it  from  each  court. 

In  the  accounts  of  the  Duchy  Receiver  for  20 
and  21  Henry  VI.  (1441-43),  when  13s.  lojd. 
was  expended  on  repairs  to  the  castle,  mention  is 
made  of  the  draw-well  which  supplied  the  castle 
with  water.  At  this  time  the  new  south-east  tower 
was  built,  or,  more  likely,  re-built  on  the  old  lines  ; 
the  stone  being  quarried  at  Toxteth,  the  wood  being 
brought  from  Croxteth  and  Symondswode,  and  the 
lime  from  the  Isle  of  Man. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  that  the  modern  Church  of 
St.  George,  finished  in  173 1,  was  specially  ordered 
to  have  an  alcove  or  apse,  possibly  suggested  by 
that  of  the  ancient  chapel ;  also  that  it  was  placed 
upon  the  same  site,  but  was  almost  quadrupled  in 
size,  and  that  the  centre  line  of  the  modern  church 
lies  on  the  north  wall  of  the  ancient  chapel,  and 
its  south  side  on  the  south  wall.  These  coincidences 
can  hardly  have  been  accidental. 

Outside  the  walls  was  the  Dovecot,  a  detached 
building  which  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  castle, 
and  must  have  been  of  a  permanent  character,  from 
the  numerous  references  to  it  in  ancient  documents. 

The  keeping  of  doves  was  an  ancient  manorial 
privilege,  and  dove-cots  were  appended  to  castles, 
monasteries,  and  manor  houses,  and  were  important 
buildings.  At  Penmon  Priory  an  ancient,  strong, 
square  tower,  domed  with  stones,  is  to  be  seen. 
At  Rothesay  Castle,  one  of  the  largest  round  towers 
is  fitted  with  stone  cotes  for  the  doves,  and  similar 
instances  are  abundant,  shown  both  by  remains  of 
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such  buildings  or  by  the  names  attached  to  towers 
that  once  contained  them. 

Among  the  Records  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
there  is  a  Report  on  the  state  of  the  castle  buildings, 
with  orders  for  repairing  the  same,  made  in  Sep- 
tember, i6  Edward  IV.  [1476],  in  which  we  have 
nearly  every  building  in  the  castle  spoken  of  by 
name,  and  its  uses  defined,  with  much  information 
as  to  the  site  of  the  buildings  and  their  relation  to 
one  another.  These  accord  exactly  with  the  plan 
I  have  compiled  from  that  of  Gomme,  and  from 
other  sources,  and  give,  in  addition,  the  position  and 
size  of  the  hall  porch,  15  feet  being  given  as  the 
width  of  the  wooden  shelter,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  replaced  in  front  of  it.  The  situation  of  the 
pentagonal  Kitchen  to  the  north  of  the  hall  is  deter- 
mined by  the  position  of  the  porch  ;  and  its  existence 
as  a  separate  building  is  shown  by  the  nature  of 
the  repairs  to  the  roof  ordered  at  this  time.  On  the 
upper  floor  of  the  porch  was  a  room  for  the  chaplain. 

In  the  Receivers'  and  Ministers'  Accounts  for 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  in  a  Book  of  Orders 
concerning  the  Duchy  property  for  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.  we  find  some  most  valuable  informa- 
tion, as  to  the  then  condition  of  Liverpool  Castle, 
the  description  of  its  buildings,  their  relation 
to  each  other,  and  their  position,  names,  and 
proportions  ;  and  they  furnish  us  also  with  a  clue 
to  the  use  to  which  the  castle  was  being  put  at 
the  time.  One  of  the  entries  for  repairs,  made 
1st  Henry  IV.  [1399 — 1400],  written  in  Norman 
French,  relates  to  the  building  of  a  new  oven, — 
probably  a  bakehouse,  as  it  requires  carpentry,  as 
well  as  stone  and  cement, — at  a  cost  of  £2^  4s.  5id. 
This  large  sum  suggests  that  preparation  was  then 
being  made  for  the  accommodation  and  provision- 
ing of  a  considerable  garrison.  The  following  sums 
are  also  expended  upon  the  works  in  the  two  sue- 
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ceeding  reigns: — 6th  Henry  V.  [1418 — ig] ,  ;^5i 
17s.  II  Jd. ;  I2th  Henry  VI.  [1433—34],  ;^38  8s.  6d. ; 
14th  Henry  VI.  [1435 — 36],  £20  is.  o|d.  In  the 
17th  and  i8th  and  19th,  20th  and  21st  Henry  VI. 
[1438 — 1443],  £^4  8s.  2d.  were  expended.  From 
the  2ist  to  the  24th  [1443 — 1446],  £'^^  is.  4Jd. 
were  laid  out ;  and  from  the  34th  to  the  3gth  [1455 
— 1461],  £^g  i6s.  4d.  This  large  outlay  can  only 
have  been  incurred  for  considerable  defensive  works, 
which  appear  to  have  required  rebuilding.  It  is 
therefore  at  first  a  little  puzzling  to  find  in  the 
Report  on  the  state  of  the  Castle,  made  4th  Sep- 
tember, 16  Edward  IV.  [1476],  which  gives  a 
minute  account  of  the  state  of  the  building,  that 
it  was  somewhat  ruinous.  The  tower  at  the  gate 
on  the  east  side  required  repair,  and  it  was  ordered 
that  the  walls  of  the  bakehouse  should  be  taken  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  elder-trees  growing  on  the 
walls  within  and  without  the  Castle  were  to  be  cut 
away. 

It  was  further  ordered  that  the  walls  of  the 
newe  tower  at  the  easte  ende  of  y^  chapel  and 
of  y^  newe  wall,  from  the  same  tower  to  y^  tower 
at  y^  gatehouse,  be  covered  with  turf."  In  these 
directions  may,  I  think,  be  found  the  explanation  of 
a  large  part  of  the  expenditure  in  the  two  previous 
reigns.  Reference  to  the  plan  of  the  castle  [Plate 
II.]  will  show  that  the  tower  east  of  the  gate,  the 
"  east  wall  therefrom  to  the  circular  tower,"  and  at 
the  east  of  the  chapel,  are  shown  by  Gomme's  plan 
[Plate  IV.,  fig.  2]  to  stand  on  the  extreme  edge  of 
the  rock  platform,  while  on  the  other  three  sides 
there  is  a  space  of  rock  left  between  the  wall  and 
the  ditch.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  crumbling  of 
the  rock  caused  the  foundations  to  give  way,  and 
rebuilding  to  be  necessary.  This  seems  likely ; 
because  we  find  that  the  walls  of  the  bakehouse, 
which,  apparently,  was  built  in  the  first  year  of 
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Hen.  IV.  [1399 — 1400]  at  a  cost  of  £2$^  and  which 
probably  stood  against  this  east  wall,  and  became 
ruinous  at  the  same  time,  are  ordered  to  be  used  as 
old  material.  The  order  was  made  on  the  4th  of 
September,  and  contains  an  instruction  to  cover 
the  walls  with  turf,  no  doubt  to  keep  out  the  winter 
frost,  which  argues  that  they  were  still  unfinished. 

The  other  orders  for  repairs  in  this  document 
are  equally  instructive.  The  fact  that  the  kitchen 
is  ordered  to  be  slated  shows  that  it  was  a  building 
under  its  own  roof,  which  is  the  only  notice  we  have 
of  this  detail.  There  appears  to  be  some  signifi- 
cance also  in  designating  the  chapel  the  ''olde" 
chapel ;  and  it  is  a  subject  for  careful  inquiry, 
whether  it  is  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
more  recently  built  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  or  from 
the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  at  the  Quay ;  or  whether  it 
was  called  old  in  comparison  with  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  castle.  Each  of  these  lines  of  inquiry 
would  be  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  is  well  worthy 
of  being  followed  up.  It  may  be  remarked  in  con- 
nexion with  this  question,  that  the  round  apse  would 
indicate  a  Norman  date  for  this  chapel,  while  the 
character  of  the  rest  of  the  castle,  unless  it  be  a 
very  early  development  of  the  style,  suggests  that 
it  belongs  to  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III. 
or  the  beginning  of  that  of  Edward  I. 

The  Order  of  1476  shows  the  parsimonious 
nature  of  the  repairs  made  at  this  date  ;  old 
material  is  ordered  to  be  used  up  ;  the  wood  floor 
of  the  chapel  and  the  materials  of  the  long  stable, 
which  stood  in  Castle  Street,  outside  the  precincts 
of  the  castle,  are  to  be  made  available ;  and  the 
repairs  are  nearly  all  directed  towards  making  the 
domestic  parts  of  the  castle  habitable.  Although 
the  roof  and  floors  of  the  gatehouse  had  fallen  in, 
they  are  only  to  be  remembered  to  be  repaired  as 
**  soon  as  they  goodly  may and  the  covering  of 
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the  new  walls  with  turf  shows  that  the  work  on  the 
defences  was  suspended. 

From  this  document  we  not  only  learn  that  the 
prison  was  anciently  within  the  castle,  and  not  on 
the  site  of  the  "  long  stable,"  where  one  was  after- 
wards built,  but  that  it  was  in  the  south-western 
tower  ;  and  it  also  tells  us  that  the  great  tower,  or 
keep,  and  the  chapel  had  cellars,  the  former  being 
used  up  to  1745  for  a  Leather  Hall  and  guard- 
house under  the  same  name. 

In  1706,  buildings  to  the  north  of  the  hall,  or 
great  square  tower,  were  ordered  to  be  removed, 
which  the  Report  of  1476  enables  us  to  identify  as 
the  kitchen,  which  has  therefore  been  added  to  the 
plan.  The  site  of  the  chapel  has  been  fixed  in 
accordance  with  the  plan  derived  from  other  evi- 
dences, in  which  the  south-east  tower  is  described 
as  lying  to  the  east  of  the  chapel,  and  the  site  of 
this  tower  again  is  identified  by  its  junction  with 
the  east  wall  extending  to  the  gatehouse.  This 
tower  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  been  rebuilt  in 
1442-3,  is  called  the  new  tower  in  1476.  Names 
of  other  towers  given  are  the  "  Prison  tower"  in 
the  south-west,  the  "Great  tower"  (or  keep)  in 
the  north-west,  with  its  cellars  here  mentioned, 
which  remained  in  use  till  1745,  and  the  gate  house 
on  the  north-east.  A  bakehouse,  or  "  ovynge," 
built  in  1400,  probably  against  the  east  wall,  was 
reported  ruinous  in  1476,  and  ordered  to  be  taken 
down.  Probably  the  east  curtain  wall  had  collapsed 
and  involved  the  adjacent  bakehouse  in  the  ruins. 

Along  the  "inter  wall,"  between  the  courts,  on 
the  west  side,  was  a  passage,  probably  of  wood, 
forming  a  kind  of  cloister  between  the  porch  and 
the  chapel,  and  described  as  having  a  shingled 
roof.  There  was  also,  from  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  hall  porch  to  the  great  tower,  a  shingled 
shed,  protecting  the  entrance  to  the  cellar  of  the 
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keep,  the  kitchen  entrance,  and  postern  door  to  the 
west.  This  shed  and  fifteen  feet  of  the  passage 
were  ordered  to  be  taken  down  in  1476,  and  pentice 
roofs  of  wood  to  be  made  over  the  hall  door,  the 
cellar  door,  and  the  outside  staircase  to  the  keep. 

In  the  Orders  of  1476  a  new  chamber,  on  the 
west  of  the  hall,  is  ordered  to  be  completed  with 
stone  and  mortar  coping.  This  must  have  been 
on  the  rock  platform,  outside  the  castle,  and  was 
probably  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  man 
in  charge  of  the  supplies  coming  up  by  the  passage 
from  the  river.  Probably  this  chamber  may  have 
been  re-built  by  Birch,  and  described  as  the  small 
house  on  the  west  of  the  castle. 

Description  and  Analysis  of  all  the  Existing 
Plans  and  Drawings  of  the  Castle. 

We  have  in  the  British  Museum,  the  Public 
Record  Office,  and  among  the  archives  of  the 
Corporation  of  Liverpool,  as  well  as  in  various 
books,  numerous  plans  and  maps  of  the  castle, 
which,  on  strict  examination,  can  be  reduced  to 
three,  having  anything  like  a  semblance  of  authority; 
two  only  of  which  are  laid  down  to  measure,  all 
the  rest  being  either  imperfect  copies  or  suppositious 
plans,  containing  ludicrous  errors.  One  alone  gives 
any  outline  of  the  buildings  of  the  castle,,  but  it  is 
made  with  such  admirable  precision,  that  it  forms 
our  best  basis  for  the  recovery  of  the  details  of  the 
structure.  This  is  the  plan  for  the  fortification  of 
Liverpool  by  Gomme,  made  for  Prince  Rupert  in 
1644,  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
other  plan  made  to  scale  gives  the  outline  of  the 
moat,  and  a  quadrilateral  figure  within  it,  represent- 
ing a  line  measured  outside  the  castle  walls,  but  does 
not  give  the  exact  outline  of  the  rock  platform  on 
which  the  castle  stood — that  varied  slightly  from  the 
1704  plan — with  great  accuracy,  when  the  system  of 
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From  a  very  curious  plan,  originally 
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measurement  used  is  discovered.  It  gives  no  detail 
of  the  buildings,  beyond  an  indication  of  two  arched 
gates  at  the  northern  side,  but  shows  the  houses 
surrounding  the  moat.  This  plan  was  made  by 
William  Hayhurst,  William  Moss,  and  Adam 
Cooper,  for  the  Receiver  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster, 
and  was  submitted,  with  a  Report  on  the  same,  to  the 
Chancellor  thereof  on  the  6th  February,  1704,  and 
is  preserved  among  the  Duchy  Records  ;  as  is  also 
another,  duplicating  this,  showing  one  arched  gate 
only,  and  omitting  the  houses  beyond  the  moat, 
made  by  J.  Strangewayes,  John  Digby,  and  Richard 
Wharton,  who  were  the  Queen's  Commissioners 
appointed  4th  January,  1706,  to  survey  and  set  out 
the  site  and  bounds  of  the  castle. 

The  earliest  plan  I  have  been  able  to  find  is  a 
copy  of  a  map  in  the  Liverpool  Corporation 
Records,  inscribed  Historical  map  of  Liverpool 
from  a  very  curious  plan,  originally  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Leland,  the  antiquarian,  1539, 
with  the  fortifications  as  they  appeared  at  the 
time  of  the  siege,  1644." 

This  map  (if  it  belongs  to  the  alleged  period)  is 
very  carefully  drawn  for  such  a  date.  The  fortifi- 
cations of  1644  are  evidently  added  by  another 
hand,  with  extreme  coarseness  and  inaccuracy,  and 
without  any  regard  to  scale  ;  so  that,  whatever  its 
date,  the  map  seems  earlier  than  the  tracings  of 
the  fortifications  on  it.  I  refer  to  this  first,  because 
it  gives  a  plan  of  the  castle  with  some  very  slight 
pretensions  to  accuracy,  but  with  the  details  re- 
versed and  confused  in  a  manner  that  accounts  for 
some  of  the  innumerable  errors  in  more  modern 
maps  and  views,  evidently  derived  from  this  source 
and  continually  repeated.  For  example,  the  curved 
side  of  the  moat,  which  was  on  the  north,  is  shown 
on  the  south  ;  on  the  bastioned  west  side  are 
shown  three  towers  instead  of  two  ;  and  the  gate- 
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house  and  buildings  are  not  given  at  all.  This 
plan  seems  to  be  responsible  for  the  inaccuracies 
following:  first,  in  a  map  in  the  Corporation  Records 
'(Okill  Collection)  being  a  copy  of  one  of  a  series, 
dated  1769,  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton, 
which  gives  a  fairly  correct  outline  of  the  moat,  except 
that  the  north  side  is  drawn  straight,  the  castle  is 
drawn  square,  with  three  towers  in  line  on  the 
south  side,  and  two  gateway  towers  on  the  north. 
The  three  southern  towers  are  possibly  derived  from 
Leland's  map,  which  may  also  have  been  Gregson's 
guide.  The  next  plan,  in  the  same  collection,  is 
marked  No.  i,"  and  entitled  "  The  Ancient  Pool 
"  of  Liverpool,  as  it  appeared  about  the  year  1670." 
This  gives  a  moat  of  irregular  square  form,  with 
rounded  corners,  three  rudely  drawn  curved  (they 
cannot  be  called  round)  towers  on  the  south,  and 
the  causeway  across  the  moat,  but  no  gatehouse. 
The  enclosure  has  a  plain  wall  encompassing  the 
platform,  and  three  towers  inside  of  the  curtain 
wall.  This  map,  I  think,  is  what  Gregson  used  in 
his  Fragments  (ed.  1824),  p.  170,  where  he  gives 
the  plan  of  the  platform  from  the  plan  in  the  Duchy 
Court,  to  which  he  adds  (as  he  admits)  the  sur- 
rounding streets,  and  shows  in  dotted  lines  three 
tow^ers  inside  the  castle  yard,  on  the  south.  In 
neither  of  the  plans  in  the  Duchy  Court,  however, 
are  there  any  indications  of  towers  or  buildings, 
the  area  of  the  castle  alone  being  given.  Chadwick's 
map  of  Liverpool,  1725,  shows  rudely,  and  not  to 
scale,  the  clumsy  series  of  buildings  built  on  the 
castle  site,  and  the  mean  circumscribing  streets, 
forming  an  irregular  oval.  After  this.  Eyes'  map 
in  1768,  and  a  copy  of  Chadwick's  map  of  1725, 
give  the  same  buildings.  Upon  Okill's  copies  of 
these,  in  possession  of  the  Liverpool  Corporation, 
the  later  buildings  occupying  the  castle  area  are 
enclosed  within  an  oval  red  line.    These  two  have 
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evidently  been  used  as  the  basis  for  the  map 
reputed  to  be  that  of  the  town  in  1650,  pubHshed 
in  Kaye's  SU^anger  in  Liverpool^  1829  5  reprinted  in 
Baines'  History  of  Liverpool,  and  used  as  a  frontis- 
piece for  The  Moore  Rental,  in  the  Chethant  Society^s 
Series.  The  map  professes  to  be  copied  from  the 
"  original  drawing  deposited  in  the  Court  of  the 
"  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  from  other  authentic  and 

original  documents."  There  is  no  such  plan,  how- 
ever, among  the  Duchy  Records  ;  and  if  we  admit 
the  other  documents  to  be  "  original,"  they  are,  as 
regards  the  castle,  about  as  unauthentic  as  perverse 
ingenuity  could  make  them.  The  moat  and  castle  are 
shown  by  the  artist  as  an  oval  enclosure,  evidently 
adopted  from  Okill's  red-lined  plan,  with  an  oval 
object  in  the  centre,  from  which  radiate  six  paths, 
one  through  a  crescent-shaped  gatehouse,  one  to 
the  east,  and  one  to  the  west  wall,  and  three  to  as 
many  shapeless  blocks  of  building  occupying  the 
places  of  the  three  supposed  southern  towers. 
These  features  appear  to  be  a  mixture  of  the  lines 
of  the  streets  built  on  the  castle  site,  and  the 
supposed  features  of  the  castle  jumbled  together. 
This  map,  which  has  been  so  widely  circulated  in 
the  above-named  works,  is  so  utterly  misleading, 
that  I  think  it  worth  while  to  note  the  origin,  pro- 
gress, and  gradual  degradation  of  the  plan,  and 
the  unintelligent  adoption  of  cumulative  blunders 
and  exaggerations. 

Gomme's  accurately  measured  plan  is  of  a  very 
different  character,  and  in  dealing  with  it  we  feel 
ourselves  on  a  firm  footing. 

It  was,  no  doubt,  the  intention  of  Prince  Rupert 
to  fortify  Liverpool  with  regular  curtains  and 
bastions,  and  to  make  it  a  strong  naval  port ;  and 
in  this  scheme  the  castle,  with  the  addition  of  four 
external  bastions,  having  very  acute  salients  and 
small  intermediate  ravelins,  was  to  have  formed  the 
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citadel.  Gomme  gives  the  plan  of  the  walls,  gate- 
house, and  three  round  towers  of  the  ancient  castle 
correctly  placed  at  the  angles  and  which  he  in- 
tended to  retain,  leaving  out  their  minor  details, 
and  omitting  altogether  those  buildings  which  he 
intended  to  clear  away,  namely,  the  hall,  chapel, 
and  house,  and  the  wall  dividing  the  courts.  In 
lieu  of  these,  he  shows  an  enclosure  within  the 
area  included  in  the  walls,  and  following  their  lines, 
within  which  probably  an  earthen  platform  was  to 
be  raised  on  which  to  mount  his  guns.  The  plan 
of  the  castle  is  only  i\  inches  square,  and  the  scale 
is  given  in  paces  of  22  inches  each,  probably  two 
Flemish  feet  of  11  inches.  This  drawing  is  so  accu- 
rate and  delicate  that  imitation  is  scarcely  possible, 
but  the  copy  given  on  Plate  IV.  fig.  2  (which,  small 
as  it  is,  took  two  days  to  complete,  and  which 
is  worked  out  with  the  most  patient  and  wonderful 
precision  by  a  lady),  suffices  to  show  that  the 
measurements  agree  exactly  with  those  of  the  plan 
of  1704,  and  with  the  Survey  in  the  Lieutenancy 
Minute  Book  also.  The  proportions  of  the  various 
parts  are  delicately  and  truly  laid  down  to  scale, 
both  in  the  original  and  the  copy,  so  that  we  are 
enabled  to  work  out  from  it  the  dominant  numbers 
which  ruled  the  original  construction  of  the  castle, 
which  will  be  fully  noticed  in  another  section.  This 
little  plan  is  carefully  tinted  in  such  a  way  as  to 
indicate  the  stone  walls,  the  rock  platform  on  which 
the  castle  stood,  the  earthworks  of  the  new  bastions, 
and  the  new  moats ;  the  ancient  ditch  being  omitted, 
as  it  was  to  be  filled  up  and  covered  by  the  new 
works.  A  copy  of  this  plan,  purporting  to  be  a 
facsimile^  is  given  in  Baines'  History  of  Liverpool^ 
p.  289,  but  it  is  not  what  it  professes  to  be  ;  the 
east  wall  of  the  castle  is  slightly  set  back  behind 
the  south-east  tower,  instead  of  being  in  line  with 
it ;  the  east  side  of  the  gate-house  meets  it  at  an 
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angle,  instead  of  being  in  line  with  it ;  and  the  out- 
works are  misplaced.  These  errors  arise  from  the 
notion  that  the  entrance  passage  must  of  necessity 
have  been  at  right  angles  to  the  front  of  the  gate- 
house, and  its  known  want  of  parallelism  with  the 
east  end  of  the  gatehouse  is  here  represented  by 
altering  the  angle  of  that  side  of  the  structure  to 
an  oblique  line,  whereas  the  wall  followed  a  straight 
line,  and  the  gate  passage  was  oblique.  Curiously 
enough,  this  change  would  be  a  very  good  defensive 
arrangement,  which,  till  I  saw  the  original,  I  was 
inclined  to  adopt.  The  principle  of  making  the 
approach  to  the  gate  of  a  fortress  oblique,  so  as  to 
expose  the  right  flank  of  an  enemy,  is  found  even 
in  rude  British  entrenchments,  the  vallum  at  the 
entrance  being  bent  inwards,  and  the  line  on  the 
right  prolonged.  Some  of  the  Roman  camps  that 
mark  the  Caledonian  campaign  have  also  skilfully 
contrived  oblique  entrances,  and  the  same  feature 
is  seen  in  the  south  gate  of  Silchester.  Beaumaris 
Castle  has  a  very  elaborate  arrangement  of  gate- 
ways :  with  the  same  defensive  purpose  Forth 
Uchaf,  at  Conway,  is  an  excellent  contrivance  of 
the  same  kind  ;  the  whole  right  flank  of  the  enemy 
approaching  it  would  be  commanded  by  the  Castle. 
Vitruvius  says:  "  Approaches  to  the  gates  not  to 
be  direct,  but  scaid  (oblique),  inclining  to  the  left, 
for  when  they  are  thus  made,  the  right  side  of 
the  besiegers  which  is  not  covered  with  a  shield, 
"  will  be  exposed  to  the  walls." 

We  have  thus  reduced  our  authentic  plans  to 
two  :  Gomme's  of  1644,  and  the  duplicate  plans  in 
the  Duchy  Records,  which  latter  give  a  mere 
outline,  without  features,  of  the  area  of  the  site. 
Of  these  latter  many  accurate  copies  exist ;  but  of 
Gomme's  I  know  of  no  copy  except  my  own  and 
the  incorrect  one  given  by  Baines. 
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Existing  Views  of  the  Castle. 

If  plans  wanting   authenticity  are  numerous, 
views  of  Liverpool  Castle  are  still  more  so  ;  but 
those  on  which  any  degree  of  dependence  can  be 
placed  have  mostly  one  common  origin,  namely  the 
picture  formerly  in  possession  of  Ralph  Peters, 
representing  Liverpool  in  1670.    With  this  to  work 
from,  artists  have  given  us  every  possible  description 
of  view — steel  engravings,  woodcuts,  etchings,  and 
lithographs,  more  or  less  varied,  exaggerated,  or 
modified — not  one  of  which  can  claim  any  other 
origin  than  the  aforesaid  picture.    When  it  was 
painted  I  am  unable  to  say  ;  it  is  reputed  to  be  by 
a  Dutch  artist,  and  was  exhibited  at  the  Town 
Hall  on  the  visit  of  the  British  Archaeological 
Association  a  few  years  ago.    Ralph  Peters  was 
Town  Clerk  from  1704  to  1706,  at  which  time  the 
site  of  the  castle  was  granted  to  the  town  by 
Queen  Anne.    The  castle  is  represented  as  viewed 
from  the  river  ;  and,  from  its  perspective,  it  is  plain 
it  cannot  have  been  painted  from  nature,  unless  it 
were  from  the  top  of  a  very  tall  ship's  mast  in 
mid  stream.    The  perspective  of  the  picture,  too, 
is  inaccurate,  for  it  shows  both  the  north,  south, 
and  west  sides  of  the  castle  at  once,  and  makes  it 
a  much  loftier  building  than  it  really  was.    In  spite 
of  these  defects,  however,  it  is  to  a  great  extent 
authentic,  shewing  the  towers,  gatehouse,  and  hall 
correctly,  except  as  to  their  relative  proportions. 
The  dilapidations  made  by  the  Parliament's  forces 
are  rightly  placed  ;  the  cottages,  built  for  troops  by 
the  Parliament,  are  seen  through  the  breaches  in  the 
walls,  and  appear  to  stand  on  a  higher  level,  which 
I  believe  to  have  been  the  case.    The  windows  are 
correct  as  to  number  and  position.    The  artist,  I 
think,  really  inspected  near  at  hand  the  buildings 
he  introduced  into  his  picture,  and  made  careful 
sketches  of  them  from  different  points ;  but,  when 
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he  came  to  paint  in  his  details  from  these,  he  did 
not  judge  his  point  of  sight  quite  truly,  and  so 
erred  in  perspective  much  more  than  in  details. 
Among  the  innumerable  views  derived  from  this 
picture  I  will  only  notice  Herdman's,  because  his 
work  on  A  ncient  Liverpool  is  considered  an  authority. 
He  was  an  artist,  not  an  antiquary,  and  indulges 
in  a  wide  artistic  license.  He  draws  the  castle,  for 
instance,  as  seen  from  the  river,  with  an  approxi- 
mation to  Peters'  picture  ;  and  having  fixed  upon 
this  as  his  ideal  of  the  building,  he  puts  the  same 
view  of  the  castle  into  his  drawings,  from  whatever 
point  they  are  taken,  as  though  the  building  turned 
on  a  pivot  towards  the  spectator.  The  effect  is 
confusing  and  demoralising  in  the  extreme. 

At  pages  27  and  i6g  of  Gregson's  Fragments 
there  is  a  woodcut,  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  a 
drawing  made  by  Daniel  King,  to  illustrate  Cam- 
den's Britannia^  in  1656.  It  is  stated  to  be  in  the 
British  Museum  [No.  2073],  and  to  be  inscribed — 

Liverpool  Lane.     This  design  is  to  illustrate 

Cambden's  Britannia  that  where  he  mentions 
"  such  places  the  curious  may  see  them  which  is 

the  indeavour  by  God's  assistance  V.  S.  D.  King." 
Sir  James  Picton,  in  a  notice  of  the  castle,  says 
this  drawing  is  in  the  Harleian  collection,  and 
Herdman  does  the  same  ;  but  on  applying  at  the 
Museum  I  learned  it  was  not  to  be  found  there. 
This  view,  which  seems  to  be  taken  facing  the 
south-east  angle,  diagonally,  shows  six  round 
towers,  the  south-east  tower  being  in  the  centre, 
which  may  have  suggested  to  Gregson  and  Okill  to 
place  three  towers  on  the  south  front.  \n  height  the 
towers  are  just  double  their  breadth,  which  is,  I 
think,  the  correct  proportion,  but  the  curtain  walls 
between  them  are  shortened  unnaturally,  and  the 
perspective  is  bad.  Possibly  the  copy  is  incorrectly 
made  ;   and  the  battlemented  structure  shown  in 
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rear  of,  and  covered  by  the  south-west  tower,  may 
be  really  meant  for  the  hall,  and  the  similar  feature 
to  the  right  the  gatehouse,  or  the  apsidal  chapel 
may  have  been  treated  as  a  central  tower.  The 
drawing  is  too  obviously  inaccurate  and  rude  to  be 
of  much  value,  showing,  as  it  does,  two  large  square 
headed  windows  in  each  curtain  wall,  and  two  in 
each  tower  :  palpably  impossible  features. 

A  third  picture  is  a  good  pen-and-ink  drawing  in 
the  Liverpool  Athenaeum,  origin  unknown,  dated 
1715,  prepared  for  the  head  of  a  map,  and  engraved 
in  1725.  This  little  picture  is  taken  from  near  St. 
James's  Mount,  looking  west.  The  perspective  is 
true  from  this  point  ;  the  south  and  east  sides  of 
the  castle  are  shewn  ;  a  ruined  gable  seems  to  in- 
dicate the  hall,  and  other  ruins  the  gatehouse. 
Over  the  north-east  angle,  in  faint  outline,  a  tower 
rises  much  above  the  others,  surmounted  by  either 
a  dome  or  a  curved  iron  frame  to  carry  a  weather- 
cock, as  to  which  it  may  be  noticed  here,  that  orders 
were  given  by  the  Corporation,  about  this  date,  to 
repair  a  street  at  ^'the  cock  of  the  castle,"  where, 
indeed,  some  such  thing  may  have  been  put  up  as 
a  sea  mark ;  and  it  may  be  this  which  has  been 
introduced  by  the  artist.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
this  small  view  (too  small,  unfortunately,  to  give 
details)  is  derived  from  a  genuine  sketch  of  the 
building.  On  it  some  one  has  made  a  note  in  pencil, 
to  the  effect  that  the  castle  was  added  to  by  the 
draughtsman,  its  height  having  been  reduced  to 
15  feet  eighty  years  before.  This  is  an  error  of  the 
commentator,  for  the  south  and  east  walls  and 
towers  stood  complete  enough  for  habitation  many 
years  after  that  date.  The  writing,  I  think,  re- 
sembles that  of  Sir  James  Picton,  who  makes  the 
same  error  in  one  of  his  published  notices  of  the 
building. 

One  of  the  tail-pieces  in  Troughton's  History  of 
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Liverpool  (1810)  represents  a  castle,  with  a  round 
tower  on  the  left,  a  length  of  wall,  and  a  square 
ruin,  with  the  stump  of  a  smaller  round  tower  on 
the  right,  which  I  believe  to  be  a  view  of  the  east 
face  of  the  castle  during  its  demolition,  which  was 
not  completed  until  1729.  Troughton's  tail-pieces 
are  in  almost  every  case  recognisable  as  representa- 
tions of  objects  of  antiquity  then  existing  in  the 
town  or  vicinity,  though  all  unnamed.  The  wood- 
cut shows  two  fashions  of  shading  in  the  height  of 
the  wall,  which,  I  think,  are  meant  to  represent  the 
scarped  rock  rising  to  mid  height,  and  the  masonry 
above  it,  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  was  the 
character  of  that  face  of  the  castle  ;  or,  possibly,  it 
may  show  the  repairs  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
In  the  Binns  Collection,  in  the  Liverpool  Reference 
Library,  there  is  a  view  through  a  gateway,  partly 
ruined,  looking  outwards  towards  a  church.  It  is 
labeled  in  pencil,  Tower."  This  I  believe  to  be 
a  view  taken  looking  through  the  interior  of  the 
castle  gate  tower  towards  the  church  of  Our  Lady 
and  St.  Nicholas,  where  exactly  such  a  picture 
could  present  itself ;  but  from  the  Tower  in  Water 
Street  no  such  view  could  have  been  taken. 

This  woodcut  shows  the  gate  passage  partly  cut 
through  rock  and  partly  of  masonry,  and  in  this 
respect  confirms  the  view  that  the  natural  rock 
stood  high  in  the  eastern  court.  All  the  details  of 
the  gateway,  portcullis,  and  barbican  fit  exactly  to 
the  place  of  these  features  in  the  castle. 

These  five  views  are  all  I  can  find  of  any  original 
value,  or  that  contam  even  suggestions  that  agree 
with  the  plans  ;  and  one  only  gives  a  fair  idea  of 
the  castle,  one  is  worthless,  one  of  unknown  origin, 
and  two  were  discovered  by  myself,  and  have  no 
title  printed  on  them,  to  indicate  what  they  represent. 
A  pen-and-ink  drawing  in  the  Athenaeum,  which 
Herdman  in  his  Ancient  Liverpool  parades  as  of 
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great  interest  and  authority,  is  signed  ''Gauci  junr. 
fee.  1821,"  and  is  a  palpable  compilation.  It  gives 
houses  known  to  be  built  as  late  as  that  date,  and 
shows  a  castle  with  three  towers  like  windmills,  all 
circular,  of  which  one  is  placed  on  the  site  of  the 
square  gate-house,  which  Herdman  alters  in  his 
copy  to  the  rotating  structure  before  noticed. 

Here,  then,  is  all  our  material,  in  the  shape  of 
maps,  plans,  and  views,  eight  or  nine  at  the  utmost, 
out  of  a  mass  of  copies,  distortions,  and  vague 
surmises,  by  the  aid  of  which  we  have  to  some 
extent  been  able  to  recover  the  likeness  of  the  lost 
castle. 

Some  Principles  of  Ancient  Fortification, 

ILLUSTRATED   BY   LIVERPOOL  CaSTLE. 

It  ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  enter  into  any 
great  am^ount  of  detail  or  illustration  to  prove  that 
mediaeval  fortresses  were  constructed  on  definite 
scientific  principles,  but  considerable  ignorance 
seems  to  exist  on  this  subject,  many  persons 
erroneously  supposing  that  Vauban,  Pagan,  and 
Cormontaigne,  and  the  military  engineers  of  the 
17th  and  18th  centuries,  introduced  a  scheme  of 
fortification  previously  unknown.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  case,  it  can  be  shown  that  all  that  they 
did  was  to  adopt  already  well-known  systems  to 
the  increasing  power  and  range  of  artillery,  and  to 
build  defensive  structures  of  such  materials  as 
could  best  resist  the  metal  projectiles,  that  gradually 
superseded  the  ancient  stone  balls  used  by  the 
earlier  artillerists.  It  is  to  the  character  of  the  pro- 
jectiles rather  than  to  that  of  the  artillery  that 
almost  all  the  recent  modifications  of  defence  are 
due.  Siege  artillery  was,  in  fact,  used  by  the  Moors 
at  the  siege  of  Algesiras  (old  Gibraltar)  in  1344,  that 
being  its  first  introduction  into  Europe.    It  was 
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used  at  Crecy  in  1346,  and  at  the  siege  of  Romo- 
rantin  by  the  Black  Prince  in  1356  ;  at  the  defence 
of  Chioggia  by  the  Venetians  in  1379.  The  cahbre 
of  the  pieces  was  often  very  large,  exceeding  those 
of  our  heaviest  guns  ;  but  the  projectiles  were  of 
small  power,  and  the  strong  and  solid  walls  against 
which  they  were  thrown  sufficed  to  break  up  and 
disperse  the  stone  shot.  The  fortifications  of 
Famagusta  in  Cyprus,  built  by  the  Venetians  to 
resist  the  Turks,  were  among  the  earliest  of  the 
modern  type,  and  were  long  antecedent  to  Vauban. 
Again,  many  mediaeval  fortresses  have  lost  much  of 
their  original  plan,  having  been  continually  adapted 
for  domestic  occupation,  and  few  survive  without 
such  great  changes  having  been  made  in  their 
structure  as  quite  to  obscure  their  original  military 
purpose. 

The  castle  of  Liverpool,  so  long  as  it  survived, 
escaped  all  such  changes,  and  its  plans  present 
perfectly  the  original  scheme  of  defence  upon  which 
it  was  laid  down.  So  well  studied  was  this  design 
for  its  purpose,  that  Gomme  proposed  to  incorporate 
the  castle,  without  material  change,  in  the  proposed 
new  citadel  of  Liverpool,  and  adopted  in  his  ex- 
tensions, as  perfectly  efficient,  the  exact  lines  of 
cover  laid  down  by  his  predecessor.  Inasmuch  as 
Liverpool  Castle  is  recorded  to  have  been  in  exist- 
ence in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  it  was  built  previous 
to  the  erection  of  those  great  castles  set  up  in  Wales 
after  its  conquest  by  Edward  L  It  is  therefore  of 
particular  interest  to  notice  that  the  military  prin- 
ciples upon  which  the  latter  were  built  show  remark- 
able similarity  to  those  displayed  in  the  construction 
of  Liverpool  Castle,  which  quite  possibly  may  have 
served  as  a  model  for  the  Edwardian  engineers. 
The  castle  of  Flint  is  almost  identical  in  every 
feature,  and  entirely  so  in  principle,  with  Liverpool ; 
while  Rhuddlan,  Chirk,  Harlech,  and  Criccieth 
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strongly  resemble  it.  Conway,  as  we  know,  served 
the  double  purpose  of  a  palace  and  a  fortress,  and 
if  Liverpool  Castle  were  duplicated  it  would  produce 
a  very  analogous  plan.  Still  more  curious  is  the 
fact  that  the  outer  walls  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  were  of  later  date  than  the  Norman  keep, 
although  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  with  a  double 
enceinte,  form  just  such  an  irregular  pentagon, 
with  the  gate-house  at  one  angle,  as  we  find  at 
Liverpool.  If  details  were  compared  the  coinci- 
dences would  appear  even  more  remarkable,  so  that 
it  would  almost  seem  as  if  Liverpool  furnished  a 
pattern  for  the  fortress  builders  of  that  age,  which 
indeed  its  well  ordered  plan  entitled  it  to  do. 

Fortification  may  be  said  to  consist  in  the  scien- 
tific disposition  of  defences  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  a  weaker  against  a 
stronger  force  of  combatants.  Its  initial  principles 
may  be  summed  up — first,  in  superiority  of  com- 
mand ;  secondly,  in  flanking  defence  ;  and  thirdly, 
in  adequate  cover  to  the  defenders.  Whether  these 
be  applied  to  vast  works,  like  the  wall  of  Hadrian, 
or  to  the  few  logs  and  trenches  in  a  hastily  con- 
structed field  work,  the  main  principles  vary  but 
little,  and  they  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
remotest  ages.  M.  Maspero,  in  his  admirable 
volume  on  Egyptian  archaeology,  gives  plans  of  the 
fortified  city  of  Abydos,  where  the  soil  being  un- 
suitable for  a  ditch,  the  equivalent  of  the  modern 
glacis  is  represented  by  a  low  external  wall,  to  keep 
an  enemy  from  mining  or  battering  the  main  de- 
fences. Kom  Ombos,  erected  before  the  reign  of 
Untersesen  III,  was  built  with  flanking  bastions,  on 
a  system  strongly  resembling  the  modern.  Kumneh 
and  Semneh  have  large  square  bastions  flanking 
the  intermediate  curtains,  also  an  external  low 
glacis  wall.  The  campaign  in  Syria,  during  the 
1 8th  dynasty,  introduced  Canaanite  and  Hittite 
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models  to  Egyptian  notice,  and  it  was  in  Syria  that 
this  art  of  flanking  defence  was  in  very  early  ages 
brought  to  greatest  perfection.  The  Egyptian  and 
Assyrian  sculptures  show  such  fortresses,  well 
flanked  and  defended  by  towers,  that  might  well 
pass  for  the  work  of  mediaeval  builders,  and  in 
the  cemetery  of  Thebes,  built  by  Rameses  III.  to 
celebrate  his  Syrian  victories,  1500  years  before 
Christ,  there  still  stands  a  model  of  a  Canaanitish 
fort  called  the  Pavilion  of  Medinet  Haboo.  In  the 
representations  on  the  Egyptian  marbles  of  the 
Canaanite  cities  of  Dapur,  Merom,  and  Kadesh, 
we  may  see  what  manner  of  cities  they  were  that 
Moses  spoke  of  in  Deuteronomy — "  Cities  high 
and  fenced  up  to  heaven,  which  Israel  took,  but 
builded  not,"  and  which  were  the  works  of  an 
older  civilisation,  then  already  decaying. 

The  Phoenicians,  a  Canaanitish  race,  employing 
armies  of  mercenaries,  but  themselves  weak  in 
numbers,  had  need  of  strong  defences,  and  carried 
the  art  of  fortification  to  high  perfection,  of  which 
Messieurs  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  in  their  great  work 
on  Phoenician  art,  give  many  examples.  The 
buildings  of  Carthage  and  Utica  showed  how  far 
the  Phoenicians  had  advanced  in  the  science,  which 
was  inherited  and  carried  on  by  their  successors  in 
Syria  and  Africa.  The  early  ages  of  the  Arab 
occupation  of  these  countries  were  distinguished 
by  high  civilisation  :  astronomy,  mathematics,  and 
literature  were  cultivated,  and  architecture  and 
fortification  were  well  understood.  It  is  to  this 
school,  and  to  contact  with  oriental  learning,  that 
Europe  owes  its  education  in  the  constructive  arts 
of  defence  rather  than  to  Rome.  The  latter  relied 
more  on  her  powerful  armies  than  on  structural 
defences,  and  such  buildings  put  up  by  the  Romans 
show  no  great  or  masterly  skill.  Vitruvius  lays 
down  a  very  correct  system  for  the  defensive  works 
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of  cities,  yet  in  many  of  their  provincial  works 
these  were  utterly  disregarded  by  the  Romans. 
Among  the  noblest  and  grandest  mediaeval  fortified 
works  were  the  great  castles  of  the  Crusaders  in 
Syria,  the  cradle  of  the  system  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  thence,  during  the  short  continuance 
of  the  Latin  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  Europe  received 
those  new  lights  of  knowledge  that  bore  such  abun- 
dant fruit  in  the,  so-called,  Gothic,  or  Pointed  style 
of  architecture. 

How  much  evidence  of  this  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  its  builders  may  be  discovered  in  the  plan 
of  Liverpool  Castle  let  us  now  try  to  determine. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  plans,  that  the  main 
masses  of  building,  the  oblong  blocks  of  the  gate- 
house and  the  hall  stand  diagonally  to  each  other  ; 
and  that,  together  with  the  inner  buildings  of  the 
court,  the  chapel  and  house,  they  form  towards  each 
side  a  second  and  third  line  of  command,  from  the 
castle  proper  upon  each  side  of  the  structure.  On 
each  face  of  the  building  the  approach  is  commanded 
by  not  less  than  five  defensive  features,  and  towards 
the  land  side,  seven  points  or  separate  defensive 
buildings  are  available  against  attack.  The  west 
side  is  bastioned  in  form,  and  serves  not  only  to 
increase  the  power  of  flanking  the  walls  and  ditch, 
but  by  this  means  the  windows  of  the  main  buildings 
are  turned  away  from  the  point  most  open  to  attack, 
and  no  missile  could  enter  them  directly  from  the 
land  side.  Each  opening,  it  will  be  seen,  has  some 
structure  so  placed  between  it  and  the  line  of  attack 
as  to  cover  it  from  direct  exposure  to  arrows  or 
projectiles. 

The  entrance  is  drawn  towards  the  left,  and  leads 
directly  upon  the  south-east  tower,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  so  drawn  inwards  as  to  command  any 
assailants  who  had  forced  the  gates.  The  eastern 
exterior  of  the  castle  was  in  little  risk  of  attack- 
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externally,  owing  to  the  ground  to  the  east  of  it 
being  separated  by  the  waters  of  the  pool  from  the 
mainland.  Any  foe  in  crossing  the  causeway  to 
the  gate  would  leave  his  right  side,  which  would  be 
undefended  by  his  shield,  exposed  to  missiles  from 
one  square  tower  of  the  barbican,  from  the  semi- 
circular gate  tower  above  it,  from  the  gate-house,  the 
great  keep  tower,  the  curtain,  and  the  embrasures 
of  the  hall.  If  he  succeeded  in  passing  the  gateway, 
with  its  two  gates  and  two  portcullises,  the  south- 
east tower  would  face  him  ;  the  chapel,  the  house, 
the  dividing  curtain  of  the  courts,  the  hall,  and  the 
keep  would  command  him  on  the  right  flank,  and 
the  gate-house  in  rear  ;  thus  if  the  outer  court  were 
taken,  its  capture  would  assist  its  captor  but  little 
against  the  remaining  defences.  Each  separate 
building  in  the  inner  court  was  in  the  same  way 
capable  of  individual  defence  and  mutual  support, 
and  the  almost  detached  position  of  the  keep,  com- 
municating directly  with  the  passage  to  the  river, 
gave  means  of  escape  when  every  other  part  of  the 
castle  had  been  lost.  On  the  west  side  the  recess  of 
the  west  bastioned  front  gave  a  triangular  platform 
below  the  keep,  well  screened  by  its  projection 
northwards,  and  commanded  from  the  other  towers 
on  that  side,  for  the  convenient  landing  of  goods 
and  supplies  brought  up  the  passage  from  the  river, 
for  which  the  adjacent  vaults  below  the  hall  afforded 
convenient  storage.  The  western  side  commanded 
the  entrance  to  the  pool,  and  the  southern  the  ferry 
across  the  Mersey. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  evidences  of  the 
extreme  care  with  which  Liverpool  Castle  was 
fortified  is  to  be  found  in  the  Report  on  the  state  of 
the  castle  in  September,  1476,  alluded  to  previously. 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  plan  on  Plate  II.  N, 
and  elevation  No.  17  on  plate  VL,  that  there  is  a 
small  part  of  the  inner  court-yard,  Plate  11.  Y,  that 
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would  be  only  partially  protected  from  missiles  shot 
over  the  north  curtain  wall,  between  the  gatehouse 
and  the  keep  ;  also  that  the  entrance  to  the  hall  is, 
similarly,  partly  open  to  attack.  It  has  been  most 
interesting  to  find  from  this  Report  that  a  "  trans- 
sant,"  or  covered  passage,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
hall,  existed  in  this  place,  forming  a  kind  of  cloister 
roofed  with  shingles  ;  also  that  a  large  shed 
stretched  from  the  hall  porch  to  the  keep.  These 
two  structures,  which  appear  to  have  been  of  timber, 
exactly  cover  the  exposed  points.  The  Report  of 
1476  prescribes  that  some  alterations  should  be 
made  in  these  ;  but  the  sheds  then  put  up  were  to 
serve  exactly  the  same  purpose  as  those  taken 
down  ;  fifteen  feet  of  the  "  transsant,"  covering  the 
hall  door,  were  ordered  to  be  taken  down,  also  the 
shed  by  the  great  tower,  but  pentices,  or  roofs,  of 
wood,  were  to  be  placed  over  the  gable  of  the  porch, 
over  the  door  of  the  cellar  of  the  keep,  and  over 
the  ^'lede"  (Anglo-Saxon  leyr''),  or  external 
stair,  leading  to  its  first  floor. 

That  these  buildings  were  carefully  calculated 
for,  and  adjusted  to  their  respective  places,  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that,  if  a  succession  of  lines  be  drawn 
parallel  with  their  several  faces  over  the  area  of  the 
castle,  and  with  the  leading  lines  of  the  plan,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  angles  formed  by  their  intersec- 
tions fall  exactly  upon  the  outer  line  of  the  ditch-, 
thus  marking  out  its  area  and  showing  exactly 
where  the  lines  of  command  of  the  castle  converged 
and  crossed,  and  perfectly  covering  all  the  ap- 
proaches with  an  efficient  cross  fire.  So,  by  the 
unity  of  the  scheme  of  fortification,  we  are  able  to 
verify  the  plans,  not  only  from  the  maps,  views, 
and  documents  remaining  to  us,  but  by  its 
harmony  with  the  dominant  measures,  to  be 
spoken  of  later.  Every  gate,  and  window,  and 
building  that  we  are  able  to  trace  falls  exactly  in 
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the  best  position  for  its  security  and  convenience. 
The  measures  and  direction  of  the  Hnes  speak 
clearly  of  the  purposes  they  were  to  serve  in  the 
scheme  of  defence  ;  they  mark  out  accurately  the 
mutual  support  that  one  feature  supplied  to  the 
other,  even  to  the  indication  of  the  pecuHar  lines 
of  the  moat,  which  is  traced  upon  the  points  of  the 
converging  lines  of  fire.  Conversely  all  these  fea- 
tures evolve  the  symmetrical  series  of  harmonic 
measures  which  give  the  key  note  of  this  well- 
studied  design,  and  reveal  to  us  the  marvellous 
skill  of  its  unknown  architect. 

Dominant  Harmonic  Numbers  :  their  use  in 
Architecture,  and  their  application  to 
Liverpool  Castle. 

Some  apology  may  seem  to  be  needed  for  such  a 
digression  as  the  discussion  of  this  subject  here  ; 
yet  so  great  has  been  the  service  of  this  system, 
in  determining  the  exact  plan  and  details  of  a  lost 
building,  and  so  excellent  an  example  of  their  use 
has  been  evolved  by  the  search  into  its  plans,  as 
well  as  into  those  of  other  buildings  to  which  I 
have  applied  it,  that  I  trust  the  subject  may  be 
found  worthy,  not  only  of  notice,  but  of  study  by 
those  who  are  better  able  than  myself  to  develop 
and  utilise  the  same.  It  was  not  until  the  whole 
of  the  plans  had  been  most  carefully  and  systemati- 
cally worked  out  from  existing  data,  and  from  those 
only  which  had  been  ascertained  to  be  authentic, 
as  well  as  from  personal  observations  made  by 
myself  during  the  last  forty  years,  whenever  any 
opening  of  the  ground  on  the  castle  site  revealed 
even  slight  traces  of  its  exact  location  and  dimen- 
sions, that  it  was  found  that  these  plans  fell  in  to 
a  system  of  rhythmic,  harmonic  measurements,  and 
that  the^e  applied  to  every  detail  and  feature,  and 
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could  be  used  to  check  and  confirm  the  historical 
data.  It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  conviction 
that  these  were  the  lines  on  which  the  builder  had 
worked,  and  in  making,  as  I  have  done,  many 
hundred  measurements  upon  these  scales,  the 
geometrical  principles  on  which  the  design  of  the 
castle  had  been  based,  its  centres,  and  its  defensive 
lines  and  powers  were  also  made  apparent.  The 
result  justifies  the  hope  that  the  elimination  of 
errors  in  the  ancient  records  of  this  structure  may 
now  be  so  far  justified  by  the  perfect  accord  of  the 
plans,  the  military  exigencies  of  the  defensive 
features,  and  the  system  of  measures  evolved,  that 
we  have  here  a  true  account  of  our  ancient 
fortress.  And  such  conviction  of  this  as  we  possess 
is  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  these  harmonic 
numbers  fall  into  their  places  correctly. 

Proportionate  numbers  and  measures  lie  at  the 
foundation  of  almost  every  condition  of  nature,  of 
science,  and  of  art,  and  they  are  a  common  principle 
whose  development,  in  innumerable  directions,  is  the 
secret  of  the  harmony  that  pervades  them,  whether 
taken  as  distinct  units  or  in  their  concords  with  each 
other.  It  follows  naturally  that  he  who  has  solved 
the  problem  of  what  constitutes  true,  abstract,  har- 
monic number  has  in  his  grasp  an  unrivalled  power  of 
understanding  and  controlling  the  material  principles 
of  most  of  the  sciences  and  arts.  Few,  if  any,  men 
could  be  expected  to  possess  so  vast  a  capacity  as 
to  enable  them  to  apply  the  rule — even  if  they  knew 
it  perfectly — beyond  the  narrow  limits  of  their  own 
experience  and  research.  The  aim  of  this  section  is 
only  to  show  that,  in  the  arts  of  construction,  the 
knowledge  of  such  principles  appears  to  have  been 
wider  and  more  systematic  than  what  is  now  held 
by  ourselves,  and  that  what  is  with  us  almost  less 
than  a  tradition  was  with  the  masters  and  artificers 
of  many  early  civilisations  a  living  and  creative 
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source  of  art,  having  its  well-understood  laws,  by 
which  the  results  they  strove  for  were  attained  with 
certainty  ;  while  we,  so  far  from  recognising  them 
as  theoretical  principles,  barely  understand  that 
such  laws  have  any  existence. 

In  construction  it  is  apparent  that  harmonic  num- 
bers and  measures  result  in  symmetrical  or  harmo- 
nious geometrical  form,  and  if  both  these  systems 
be  present  in  the  work  to  which  they  are  applied, 
and  if  they  issue  at  the  same  time  in  a  perfect  fitness 
of  purpose  in  the  construction  wherein  they  are  used, 
the  designer  of  such  work  may  be  held  to  be  a  true 
master  of  his  craft.  It  is  by  no  means  alleged,  how- 
ever, that  all  ancient  work  shows  equal  traces  of 
this  power  ;  for  the  art  of  construction,  like  the 
human  race  itself,  has  its  periods  of  decadence  and 
revival,  of  invention,  of  loss  and  re-discovery. 

The  tendency  of  the  knowledge  of  such  principles 
is  to  crystallize  into  codes  of  measure,  proportion, 
or  form,  that  may  be  used  without  actual  knowledge 
of  their  original  principles  ;  and  though  the  work 
that  results  shows  to  some  degree  that  the  principles 
once  existed,  it  declines  from  code  to  copyism  and 
unmeaning  convention,  and  finally  expires, — ^just  as 
we  ourselves  can  copy  correctly  a  statue  carved  by 
Phidias  or  Praxiteles,  while  we  know  nothing  of 
the  theory  of  its  designer's  work,  though  we  re- 
produce it. 

The  present  age — with  its  facilities  for  circulating 
such  traditions,  by  means  of  printing  and  illustration 
— may  well  be  called  the  "Age  of  Handbooks."  We 
gather  our  scraps  of  "  detail"  from  all  the  ends  of 
the  earth,  cull  our  "  examples"  from  every  age  and 
period,  and  patch  them  crudely  together  without 
any  comprehension  of  their  unfitness  for  any  place 
but  that  for  which  they  were  first  designed.  We 
call  one  set  Gothic,  another  Italian,  a  third  Queen 
Anne  :  so  our  copyism  mainly  fails  for  want  of  con- 
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gruity  ;  and  the  rare  sight  of  a  building  which  serves 
its  use  perfectly  and  is  proportioned  truly  is  a  re- 
freshing change,  though  it  may  sternly  reject  the 
accessories  of  mimic  ornament.  Mere  serviceable- 
ness,  however,  cannot  of  itself  produce  harmony  ; 
nor  do  the  measures  nor  proportions — dictated 
by  utility  alone — naturally  fall  in  with  its  laws. 
Structures  so  made  are  mostly  devoid  of  the  princi- 
ples. Who  would  seek  them  in  a  modern  shop-front 
or  a  gasometer  ? 

No  better  illustration  of  the  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  laws  of  harmonic  measure  have  been  parti- 
ally reached — and  have  afterwards  gradually  lapsed 
into  traditional  usage  and  thence  to  entire  decadence 
— can  be  found  than  the  fragment  of  history,  called 

Pictor  Sacrilegus,"  in  the  Fortnightly  Review  of 
September,  i8gi,  wherein  is  related  the  career  of  a 
painter  of  the  early  Renaissance.  In  the  year  1483, 
an  artist  named  Domenico  Neroni,  his  patron  Ascanio 
di  Vulterra,  and  a  priest,  were  executed  for  sacri- 
lege. Inspired  with  the  ardent  desire  to  know  the 
perfect  number,  and  the  proportions  that  guided  the 
ancient  sculptors  in  making  statues  of  the  gods, 
they  conceived  the  scheme  of  invoking  the  heathen 
deities  themselves,  who  were,  in  the  middle  ages, 
believed  to  exist  as  demons  ;  and  this  they  tried  to 
effect  by  sacrilegious  rites.  The  recognition  of  the 
pre-existence  of  these  codes  and  the  secrecy  with 
which  they  had  been  kept,  is  well  indicated  by  this 
paper. 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  define  in  what  harmonic 
proportion  consists.  We  can  do  no  more  in  this 
short  sketch  than  indicate  its  analogies  and  the 
most  general  and  apparent  of  its  principles. 

Take,  for  instance,  sound  :  disproportioned  sound 
produces  only  confused  noise  ;  proportioned  notes 
are  music.  Coarse  and  grotesque  language  may 
serve  to  convey  meaning,  but  measured  rhythm  and 
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metre  and  cadence  are  a  necessity  of  poetry.  Motion 
with  rule  can  be  seen  to  have  analogy  with  both,  in 
the  paces  of  a  march  or  the  measured  steps  of  a 
dance  ;  these  devolutions  may  all  be  harmonised 
together,  though  the  outcome  of  each  differs.  Music 
can  be  sung  to  the  concordant  words  of  verse,  and 
both  are  translated  into  harmonic  motion  in  the 
march  or  the  dance.  So,  in  like  manner,  propor- 
tioned measure  evolves  harmonic  form.  Plainly, 
then,  the  principle  of  abstract  proportionate  number 
underlies  all  these  varying  manifestations  of  its 
powers. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  out  even  a  bare 
catalogue  of  these  analogies  ;  it  is  enough  to  say 
that  the  conclusions  of  modern  science  in  this 
direction  were  evidently  anticipated  in  very  early 
ages.  Dimly  and  uncertainly  we  seem  to  trace 
the  lost  knowledge  in  the  proportion  of  ancient 
structures  ;  it  is  appreciable  to  us,  yet  it  seems  in- 
tangible ;  and  the  laws  of  beauty  and  proportion, 
which  our  forefathers  had  found  and  understood, 
elude  our  grasp.  Compare  the  following  extract 
from  Vitruvius,  chapter  i,  book  i,  with  the  note 
that  follows  it,  based  on  Tyndall's  theories  of 
sound  : — 

In  chapter  i,  book  i,  on  the  instruction  of  archi- 
tects, Vitruvius  almost  alleges  a  knowledge  of  first 
principles  among  the  ancient  philosophers,  which 
modern  science  is  only  beginning  to  re-discover. 
To  their  knowledge  of  numbers  he  attributes  the 
mechanical  and  geometrical  inventions  of  Archi- 
medes and  Scopinas  of  Syracuse,  and  others  ;  but, 
he  says,  further,  "  Between  astronomy  and  music 

there   is   likewise   a   common   reasoning.  In 

optics,  and  in  all  other  sciences,  there  are  many 
"  things  similar,  or  which  have  at  least  the  same 

principles."  We  have  only  to  turn  to  some  of 
the  recent  developments  of  discovery,  which  have 
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endeavoured  to  apply  common  harmonious  first 
principles  to  sciences  that  at  first  sight  seem  to 
exhibit  the  widest  variations,  to  appreciate  how  far 
the  same  ideas  had  been  grasped  more  than  two 
thousand  years  ago.  Professor  Tyndall,  in  his 
work  on  the  Philosophy  of  Sound,  shows  that 
sounds  are  produced  by  vibrations,  and  change 
according  to  their  rapidity — each  wave  of  vibration 
counting  as  a  measure  both  of  space  and  time.  A 
sounding  string  does  not  vibrate  equally  through- 
out, but  certain  proportionate  parts  are  in  rapid 
motion,  others,  called  "nodes,"  in  comparative  rest, 
and,  with  the  note,  the  number  and  space  between 
the  nodes  is  varied.  Musical  vibrations,  communi- 
cated to  a  film  of  fine  sand  spread  upon  glass, 
throw  it  into  innumerable,  varying  and  beautiful 
geometrical  figures.  An  instrument  has  lately  been 
invented  to  make  the  human  voice  visible  in  geo- 
metrical form.  Thus  the  measured  pulsations  of 
motion  are  translated  into  harmonies  of  sound, 
and  thence  into  definite  symmetrical  or  propor- 
tionate form.  Similarly,  light  has  been  shown  to 
arise  from  rhythmic  vibration,  and  the  qualities  of 
colour  to  spring  from  the  ability  of  matter  to  absorb 
or  reflect  these  in  certain  proportions.  Tyndall 
opens  still  wider  suggestions,  and  gives  the  results 
of  experiments  to  show  that  matter  itself,  though 
it  seems  fixed  and  stable,  may  owe  its  properties  to 
analogous  law^s,  which  accord  with  the  principles  of 
motion  and  proportionate  measure.  Number, 
like  the  limitations  of  time  and  space,  is  given 
to  us  as  a  condition  of  human  existence.  It  is 
imposed  upon  Nature  by  its  Creator,  and  it  is  a 
worthy  aspiration  that  men's  minds  should,  in  their 
highest  efforts  of  art,  try  to  search  out  and  use  ' 
such  degree  of  the  knowledge  of  the  powers  of 
proportion  as  may  be  found  in  the  evolution  of  the 
facets  of  a  crystal  by  the  aid  of  chemistry,  or  the 
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ordered  petals  of  a  flower  by  the  laws  of  natural 
growth,  and  apply  such  laws  to  their  own  works. 
To  such  knowledge  as  the  ancient  craftsmen  were 
able  to  reach  and  hand  down,  we  may  possibly 
attain,  but  we  have  little  justification  in  our  modern 
works  for  despising  the  fruit  of  their  labours.  How 
much  further  the  ancients  carried  their  systems 
than  we  do,  may  be  understood  from  the  fact  that 
it  occupied  Mr.  Penrose  five  months  to  estimate 
the  curves  of  various  details  of  the  Parthenon, 
which  are  so  refined  as  to  escape  ordinary  notice, 
and  for  whose  delicate  curves  modern  architects 
would  substitute  a  straight  ruled  line.  A  work  has 
been  written  by  William  Story  on  definite  geo- 
metrical proportion  in  architecture,  based  on  music, 
but  I  have  not  seen  it. 

Vitruvius  tells  us  that  the  proportions  of  Greek 
architecture  are  derived  from  those  of  the  human 
frame  ;  his  essay  on  this  is  not  at  all  clear,  and  does 
not  seem  to  result  in  any  more  definite  issue  than 
that  a  common  law  of  proportionate  measure  was 
applied  both  to  the  framing  of  a  perfect  human 
figure  and  to  architecture.  By  a  nation  with 
whom  the  highest  refinements  of  artistic  proportion 
were  almost  second  nature,  the  elucidation  of  the 
governing  laws  of  proportion  must  of  necessity 
have  been  eagerly  sought,  both  in  their  sculpture, 
their  painting,  their  architecture,  their  poetry  and 
music,  as  well  as  in  their  unrivalled  geometrical 
studies.  That  even  this  highly  gifted  race,  at  the 
highest  point  of  their  success,  had  not  wholly 
solved  the  question  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  they  had  held  several  codes  or  theories  for  the 
proportions  of  the  human  frame  ;  the  three  main 
ones  being  those  of  Policletus,  Euphranes,  and 
Lysippus. 

It  is  difficult  to  point  out  historical  and  other 
evidence  of  the  ancient  use  and  existence  of  these 
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principles  in  ancient  construction.  This  can  only 
be  done  in  a  fragmentary  way,  for  I  know  of  no  book 
specially  devoted  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  best  of 
my  belief  it  has  so  far  fallen  into  obscurity,  that  it 
now  lies  chiefly  in  detached  evidences,  and  requires 
to  be  collected  from  the  various  works  in  which 
references  to  it  still  exist.  Modern  works  on  art  sub- 
jects appear  to  ignore  it  altogether,  thereby  losing 
all  clearness  of  definition,  and  falling  commonly 
into  the  usual  slang  of  art  sestheticism,  even  in 
the  most  valued  text  books. 

The  main  ancient  text  book  that  we  have  is  that 
of  Vitruvius,  whose  work  on  architecture  is  thought 
to  have  been  written  in  the  reign  of  the  Roman 
Emperor   Augustus.     In   book  i,  chapter  2,  he 
defines  this  art  as  "  Eurithmy,"  for  the  parts, 
and  "  Symmetry  "  for  the  whole  of  a  composition. 
He    says,  in   the    opening   of  book  iii, — "  The 
composition  of  temples  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  symmetry,  which  an  architect  ought  well  to 
understand  ;  this  arises  from  proportion,  which 
is  called  by  the  Greeks  '  Analogia.'  "    In  another 
part  of  the  work  Vitruvius  says  he  learned  the 
principles  from  ^'  the  Masters,"  thereby  informing 
us  that  there  were  established  and  known  laws  to 
be  learned,  and  masters  who  knew  and  taught  them. 
In  book  i,  chapter  i,  treating  of  the  instruction 
of  architects,  he  tells  us, — ''He  ought  to  have  a 
"  knowledge  of  letters,  be  expert  in  drawing,  learned 
in  geometry,  not  ignorant  of  optics,  instructed  in 
arithmetic."  All  these  we  should  claim  as  needful 
for  modern  architects,  but  Vitruvius  goes  further: — 
He  should  be  well  read  in  history,  to  have  dili^-ently 
attended  to  philosophy,  to  have  a  knowledge  of 
music,  •  not  a  stranger  to  physic,  understanding 
''the  law,  and  be  conversant  with  astronomy." 

Leaving  aside  comment  on  most  of  these  require- 
ments, though  they  also  bear  more  or  less  directly 
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on  our  numbers,  he  says,  An  architect  ought  to 
^'  understand  music,  that  he  may  know  the  canoni- 
cal  and  mathematical  rules  of  the  proportions, 
deducing  thus  the  evolution  of  harmonious  propor- 
*'tion  from  musical  intervals."  Chapter  4,  book  v, 
is  devoted  to  harmony  ;  and  Adams,  his  translator, 
gives  a  diagram  of  the  measures  and  proportions 
evolved  from  the  system  of  musical  harmony  given 
by  Vitruvius,  w^ho  tells  us  he  translated  them  from 
the  Greek  w^riter  Aristoxenes. 

Nowhere  does  he  give  us  the  laws  themselves 
which  govern  harmonious  proportion  ;  he  cites  in- 
stances of  vSymmetry  and  proportion  in  the  human 
figure;  and  in  music,  he  gives  us  harmonic  propor- 
tions of  the  classical  orders  of  architecture,  but  no 
clue  to  why  they  are  thus  harmonious,  or  whence 
they  were  calculated.  Probably  these  laws  were  held 
as  secrets  not  to  be  published  to  the  uninitiated. 
In  book  iii,  chapter  i,  we  are  told  that  Plato 
and  other  Greek  philosophers  sought  for  the 
perfect  number,"  and  reasons  are  adduced  in 
favour  of  certain  numbers  holding  the  quality  of 
perfection.  That  these  abstract  harmonies  of  num- 
bers have  an  existence  apart  from  and  above  their 
alleged  origin  in  the  proportions  of  the  human  frame 
or  music  is  manifest,  because  their  values  must  be 
first  learned  and  applied  theoretically  to  the  human 
form  or  to  music,  before  any  system  can  be  deduced 
from  them.  Thus  the  Greeks  must  have  first  laid 
down  the  canons  of  perfect  proportion  for  the 
figure,  deviation  from  which  w^ould  cause  discord, 
before  they  could  apply  the  same  canon  to  other 
things,  e.g.^  to  architecture.  Vitruvius  does  but  say 
that  nature  furnishes  examples  of  harmonic  pro- 
portions which  are  also  to  be  applied  in  art ;  which- 
principle  undoubtedly  underlies  all  natural  organis- 
ations. The  question  that  interests  us  here,  is  to. 
learn  whether  the  ancients  held  the  key  to  these 
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theories,  whether  their  philosophers  handed  them 
down  by  special  teaching  and  tradition,  as  there  is 
reason  to  think,  from  the  history  of  the  learned 
crafts  and  orders,  that  they  did  ;  to  which  we,  with 
all  our  boasted  scientific  knowledge,  have  almost, 
if  not  quite,  lost  the  clue,  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
the  arts. 

The  codes  of  measure  and  number  used  by  the 
earliest  nations  can  only  be  traced  by  examination 
of  their  works,  though  there  must  of  necessity 
have  been  some  beginning  of  the  work  from  purely 
mathematical  and  geometric  sources.  The  use  of 
numbers  and  forms,  in  symbolic  and  mythical 
senses,  while  such  uses  tend  to  show  that  they  had 
a  scientific  origin,  and  to  record  and  preserve  its 
tradition,  may  in  some  degree  also  obscure  it,  by 
importing  arbitrary  meanings  into  their  use,  as 
copyism  does  in  our  own  day.  So  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  examine  plans  of  Egyptian  structures, 
they  appear  to  be  based  on  the  even  numbers  two, 
four,  and  six  ;  four  apparently  being  that  most 
commonly  used,  and  both  the  plans  of  their  temples 
and  the  groupings  of  their  columns  seem  to  indicate 
this  system.  Mr.  Piazzi  Smyth  has  written  an 
elaborate  but  rather  eccentric  treatise  in  which  he 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
built  as  a  compendium  of  every  known  measure 
and  capacity,  and  was  intended  as  a  standard  of 
these  for  all  time. 

Although  the  Phoenicians  were  copyists  to  some 
extent  of  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  art  and  architec- 
ture, and  had  little  originality  in  their  work,  they 
were  nevertheless  apt  scholars  and  adapters  of  the 
systems  of  other  nations.  They  were  the  inventors 
of  the  alphabet  as  distinguished  from  hieroglyphic 
writing,  and  excelled  in  the  use  of  num.bers.  Canon 
Isaac  Taylor,  in  his  History  of  the  Alphabet^  tells 
us  that  letters  were  invented  for  the  purpose  of 
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writing  commercial  invoices.  Four-square,  or  the 
cube,  a  six-sided  figure,  was  the  Hebrew  number 
and  form  denoting  completeness,  as  in  Assyria,  and 
seven  was  the  number  of  perfection.  Scripture 
shows  strongly  that  the  idea  of  sacred  numbers 
was  early  established,  and  the  measures  of  the  ark, 
300  cubits,  50  and  30  cubits,  the  very  definite  pro- 
portions given  for  the  Tabernacle  and  its  furniture 
to  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab,  its  architects,  clearly 
indicate  this.  The  examination  of  the  details 
given  for  the  Temple  of  Solomon  shows  that  it  was 
planned,  not  only  in  form,  but  in  many  important 
details,  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  architecture  of 
Tyre.  Perrot  and  Chipiez,  in  their  work  on  Phoe- 
nician art,  elucidate  the  structure  by  comparison 
with  corresponding  Phoenician  buildings;  the  art, 
therefore,  of  this  wonderful  edifice  was  not  Hebrew 
but  Phoenician,  and  its  dominant  numbers  appear 
to  have  been  three,  four,  five,  and  seven. 

It  is  probable — indeed,  almost  certain — that  the 
evolution  of  architectural  forms  from  numbers  was, 
among  the  earlier  civilisations,  in  the  hands  of 
trained  artisans  and  craftsmen,  whose  association 
for  these  particular  operations,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  laws  and  theories  of  form,  held  among 
themselves,  speedily  caused  their  arts  to  be  regarded 
as  mysteries  by  the  uninitiated,  whence  sprung  the 
idea  of  investing  certain  numbers  and  forms  with 
sacred  and  symbolic  meaning. 

The  best  ages  of  Greek  art  seem  to  have  appre- 
ciated most  perfectly  the  abstract  laws  of  proportion, 
although  the  use  of  symbolism  seems  to  have  run 
concurrently  with  them. 

The  late  Mr.  Charles  Verelst,  in  a  thoughtful 
paper  read  before  the  Liverpool  Architectural  So- 
ciety in  1852,  tells  us  that  the  codes  of  measurement 
and  proportion  were  reduced  to  a  system  by  Py- 
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thagoras,*  and  that  the  theories  were  communicated 
to  those  only  who  by  patience  and  study  had  made 
themselves  worthy  of  what  were  considered  sublime 
mysteries.  Mr.  Verelst  considered  that  Vitruvius, 
who  handed  down  to  us  some  slight  notices  of  the 
systems  of  proportion,  was  not  himself  fully  in- 
structed in  them,  and  used  them,  as  we  do,  rather 
as  an  architectural  phrase-book  than  as  a  philo- 
sophical system.  We  can  well  believe  that  in  the 
great  empire  of  Rome,  where,  with  all  its  luxury 
and  extravagance,  art  was  not  indigenous,  but  bor- 
rowed from  many  sources,  or  bought,  as  we  buy 
our  own,  the  scientific  pursuit  of  its  innermost  prin- 
ciples declined,  and  finally  died  out  in  barbarism. 
The  derivation  of  architectural  proportions  from 
those  of  the  human  frame  is  commented  on  by 
William  Lyon  in  Blackwood's  Magazine,  He  says 
the  Greeks  had  three  codes  of  proportion,  those  of 
Policletes,  Euphranes,  and  Lysippus,  sculptors. 
These  he  shows  were  founded  on  a  compound 
figure,  composed  of  a  triangle,  a  circle,  and  a 
square,  superimposed  on  each  other,  all  these 
figures  having  symbolic  meanings. 

Thus  we  are  brought  back  to  geometry  and  har- 
monic numbers  as  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
scheme,  and  the  architecture  founded  on  the  pro- 
portions of  the  human  frame  only  takes  at  second 
hand  the  predetermined  measurements  that  repre- 
sented the  perfect  symmetry  of  the  body.  To  how 
late  a  date  some  trace  of  this  system  survived,  we 
may  judge  by  the  evident  allusion  made  to  it  by 
Spenser  in  The  Faerie  Queen. 

'*  The  framcthereof  seemed  partly  ciiculaire 
"  And  part  triangular,  O  work  divine  ! 
"  Those  two  the  first  and  last  proportions  are, 
"  The  one  imperfect,  mortal,  feminine, 

*  Vitruvius  gives  the  system  of  Pythagoras  in  forming  a  right  angle  ;  3  rods 
measuring  respectively  [a)  3  feet,  {b)  4  feet,  {c)  5  feet,  laid  together  in  a  tri- 
angle will  form  a  right  angle  at  b,  and  a  square  erected  on  each  rod  gives  a 
code  of  proportion  in  square  feet  of  9,  16,  and  25. 
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**The  other  immortal,  perfect  masculine, 
*'  And  twixt  them  both  a  quadrate  was  the  base 
"  Proportioned  equally  by  seven  and  nine, 
"  Nine  was  the  circle  set  in  heaven's  place, 
"All  which  compacted  made  a  goodly  diapase." 

^  marvellous  verse,  shewing  in  nine  lines  that  this 
master  of  harmonious  poetic  metre  had  made 
considerable  study  of  the  ancient  theories  of 
proportion. 

The  break-up  of  definite  and  scientific  learning 
that  followed  on  the  decadence  of  the  classical  ages 
is  plainly  marked  in  the  falling  away  of  architectural 
system ;  and  as  myths  and  mysticism,  and  un- 
governed  speculative  philosophy  grew  up,  so  did  the 
exacter  arts  decline.  It  is  true  that  huge  structures 
were  piled  up,  serviceable  and  massive,  but  wanting 
in  true  principles  of  art ;  and  in  spite  of  the  lavish 
use  of  rich  material.  Architecture  steadily  lapsed 
into  little  better  than  barbarism. 

It  would  be  difficult,  even  in,  the  best  ages,  to  find 
the  exact  dividing  line  between  pure  geometrical 
science  and  symbolic  measures  and  proportions. 

The  main  scheme  of  ancient  mythologies  lay  in 
their  personification  of  natural  or  mental  powers. 
Where  every  human  action  or  attribute  had  its 
tutelary  deity,  every  part  of  creation  its  separate 
god,  when  each  brook  or  river  or  wood  not  only 
had  its  god  or  nymph  or  dryad,  but  was  itself  held 
to  be  a  personified  existence,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  number  and  form  were  brought  into  the  cate- 
gory, even  during  the  time  that  their  practical  uses 
were  studied.  Thus  arose  the  ideas  of  sacred 
numbers  and  forms.  For  instance,  the  greater  gods 
were  indicated  by  both  numbers  and  signs — Artemis 
by  the  number  5  and  the  rounded  letter  e  ;  and  over 
the  door  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
wherein  was  the  oracle,  was  set  the  sign  of  the 
Pentalpha.  The  number  of  the  solar  sphere  was 
nine.    The  sacred  number  of  Assyria  was  six;  and 
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this  is  plainly  derived  from  the  Babylonian  division 
of  time,  which  we  retain  to  the  present  day,  and 
from  the  idea  of  perfect  form,  which  consisted  of  a 
cubical  or  six-sided  figure. 

So  the  decadence  and  loss  of  the  original  theories 
began  ;  and  its  complete  debasement,  together  with 
that  of  Architecture,  coincided  with  the  uprising  of 
that  maze  of  philosophies  and  theologies  and  de- 
basing superstitions  that  mainly  issued  from  the 
Alexandrian  schools  about  the  advent  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  in  which  we  find  numbers  and  forms 
endued  with  supposed  magical  properties. 

The  extinction  of  this  science  was  not  final. 
Some  tradition  of  it  seems  to  have  survived  and  to 
have  been  again  practically  followed  among  some  of 
the  oriental  nations.  Through  contact  with  these 
its  revival  was  accomplished  during  the  middle  ages 
in  new  forms,  with  new  aims  and  results,  but 
doubtless  from  the  old  roots,  which  threw  out  a 
previously  untried  growth  and  development. 

During  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  many  of  the 
rules  and  mysteries  that  were  known  in  classic 
ages  seems  to  have  been  re-organised.  The  influ- 
ence of  the  occupation  of  Syria  upon  European 
architecture  is  most  marked  and  wonderful.  Not 
only  were  enormous  numbers  of  churches,  castles, 
and  other  buildings  erected  in  Palestine  by  the 
invaders  with  the  help  of  the  skilled  Syrian  work- 
men, but  the  Templars  and  other  military  and 
religious  orders,  who  founded  establishments  in 
Europe,  brought  with  them  this  eastern  knowledge, 
Lieut.  Condor,  in  his  Syrian  Stone  Lore,  discussing 
the  influence  of  the  ancient  oriental  literature  on 
the  Crusaders,  says  : — "  As  time  went  on  the 
"  Knights  began  to  appreciate  the  learning  of  the 
"  Jacobites,*  who  had  preserved  the  works  of  Greek 

*  These  Jacobites  were  a  Syrian  sect  of  philosophers. 
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philovsophers  and  even  Indian  literature.  The 
Seigneurs  of  Sidon  were  celebrated  for  their 
knowledge  of  oriental  literature."  Mr.  Hayter 
Lewis,  in  a  very  well  studied  paper  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Gothic  architecture  into  Europe,  read  be- 
fore the  Masonic  Lodge  of  the  "Quatuor  Coronati," 
says  that  its  principles  were  acquired  in  Syria,  and 
that  after  the  fall  of  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem numerous  skilled  workmen,  who  had  acquired 
the  secrets  of  constructional  art,  were  spread  over 
Europe  ;  and  he  points  out  that  the  work  of  the 
Cistercians  in  the  splendid  abbeys  of  Yorkshire 
and  elsewhere  in  this  kingdom  strongly  resembles 
that  of  the  Crusaders,  which,  with  other  buildings 
in  the  early  pointed  styles,  he  attributes  to  the 
expulsion  of  thousands  of  skilled  workmen  from 
Palestine,  where  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
work  under  the  guidance  of  the  monastic  orders, 
and  under  vows  or  oaths  more  or  less  strict.  It  is 
at  this  period  that  the  pointed  style  springs  into 
life,  full  of  strength  and  beauty,  superseding  the 
short-lived  Romanesque,  in  which  there  were 
signs  of  the  new  and  perfect  method  passing 
through  a  short  interval  of  transition,  yet  endued 
with  all  the  vitality  of  studied  design.  Pointed 
architecture  is  no  slavish  copy  from  eastern 
patterns,  no  ignorant  or  clever  imitation,  such  as 
our  modern  Gothic,  borrowed,  as  we  take  our 
costume  from  some  book  of  fashion-plates,  but 
strong  and  true  and  original,  endowed  with  geo- 
metrical knowledge — harmony  and  proportion  perva- 
ding its  every  line  and  feature  ;  no  grotesque  dream 
of  fancy  or  chance  distortion  of  picturesqueness, 
but  systematised  and  thoughtful  art,  with  meaning 
and  understanding  in  its  every  detail.  The  coinci- 
dence of  the  rise  of  pointed  architecture  with  the 
newly-acquired  principles,  drawn  from  the  ancient 
springs  of  knowledge,  can  alone  account  for  these 
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facts  ;  and  this  idea  is  strongly  borne  out  by  the 
circumstance,  that  although  there  was  a  marvellous 
unity  in  the  work  of  these  periods,  there  is  no 
uniformity.  Not  only  do  national  styles  vary 
and  show  marked  distinction  of  detail,  but  we 
have  local  styles  in  the  same  country  quite  dis- 
tinguishable in  their  differentiation  ;  the  masons 
working  not  from  set  copies  or  clever  adaptations 
from  architectural  pattern-books,  but  holding  the 
power  to  create  from  known  laws  and  theories  of 
design,  works  that  could  be  adapted  to  site,  or 
climate,  or  material,  as  need  might  suggest.  Mr. 
Hayter  Lewis  says  of  this  style  : — "  Nor  do  I 

believe  that  it  was  the  result  of  any  partnership 
^'  of  minds,  be  they  monks  or  laics,  monasteries  or 

guilds.    No  great  work  in  the  world  was  ever 

done  yet  which  had  not  some  great  mind  to  start 
"  it.    Whether  the  seclusion  of  the  cloister  or  the 

guild  shall  ever  surrender  this  identity  to  us  one 
"  may  fairly  doubt." 

s  Undoubtedly,  in  our  own  land,  the  dissolution  of 
Ihe  monasteries  at  the  reformation  gave  a  fatal 
blow  to  an  art  already  in  decadence,  but  still  living  ; 
and  the  great  rebellion  finished  the  work  of  ex- 
tinction of  system.  The  crude  and  heterogeneous 
masses  of  imitative  or  artless  works  that  have  since 
been  evolved,  can  only  give  proof  of  this,  if  any 
were  needed,  that  man's  handiwork  shews  us  his 
theology,  his  moral  status,  and  his  culture,  till  it 
reaches  its  iiadir  in  the  art  of  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century. 

It  is  time,  after  this  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the 
general  evidences  of  the  existence  of  fixed  systems 
of  proportion  and  design,  to  show  how  far  Liver- 
pool Castle  bears  out  this  theory  and  the  method 
on  which  its  designer  laid  down  his  plans.  It 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  plans  were  first 
laid  down  upon  the  lines  obtained  from  the  maps 
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and  surveys  of  an  official  character,  in  which 
dimensions  are  accurately  stated  and  found  to  be 
in  agreement  with  each  other,  but  without  relation 
to  any  theory  of  harmony  ;  and  that  the  result  was 
found  to  be  a  building  drawn  to  dominant  numbers, 
based  on  the  figures  three  and  five,  in  every  line 
and  detail,  with,  in  very  many  cases,  a  multiplier 
of  eleven,  and  these  counter-check  and  vouch  for 
the  plans  by  their  perfect  congruity.  The  castle 
does  not  stand  square  with  the  points  of  the 
compass,  but  is  thrown  about  11  degrees  towards 
the  east.  The  base  lines  are  laid  down  upon  two 
centres,  one  being  the  centre  of  the  castle,  the 
other  the  centre  of  the  chord  of  the  apse  of  the 
Chapel ;  the  site  of  the  altar  would  be  upon  this 
spot. 

A  list  of  measurements  of  different  dimensions 
and  distances  is  appended,  showing  how  far  this 
theory  of  harmonious  dominant  numbers  applies 
to  Liverpool  Castle.  A  little  trouble  in  testing 
these  upon  the  plan  (Plate  II)  will  show  that  the 
points  so  measured  are  in  no  wise  accidental,  but 
that  they  all  mark  not  only  quite  definite  features, 
but  subserve  very  fully  to  frame  the  triangulations  of 
cover  and  mutual  support  of  the  scheme  of  flanking 
defence  of  position. 

Not  the  least  remarkable  part  of  this  plan  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  more  important 
lines,  both  of  measurement  and  construction,  radi- 
ate from  the  centre  of  the  altar  of  the  Chapel. 
Even  where  at  first  sight  there  appears  to  be  a 
departure  from  these  principles  of  measurement,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  house  in  the  castle,  given  in  the 
Survey  of  1663  as  8  yards  frontage,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  diagonals  of  these  features  have  been 
taken  and  that  they  fall  into  harmony  with  the 
dominant  numbers.  It  would  be  wearisome  to 
recapitulate  all  the  measures  that  have  been  made, 
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amounting  to  many  hundreds.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  all  were  found  in  agreement  with  the  given 
scales ;  there  were  no  discords,  each  tower  and 
curtain  wall  and  hall  and  gate,  each  window,  each 
angle  and  bend  of  the  moat  answered  truly  to  the 
test,  and  gave  at  the  same  time  its'  rhythmic 
measure  and  some  useful  feature  of  fortification. 
It  may  well  be  supposed  that  we  should  find  in 
the  plans  of  fortresses  that  they  are  worked  from 
purely  geometrical  designs,  as  there  is  less  room 
for  the  symbolism  of  measures  and  forms  than  in 
ecclesiastical  work. 

The  idea,  too  long  prevalent,  that  our  mediaeval 
craftsmen  wrought  without  plan  or  design  from  the 
promptings  of  fickle  fancy,  or  by  happy  accident, 
is  a  mistake.  Rather  it  would  seem  they  were  so  far 
masters  of  the  inward  principles  of  their  art,  that 
they  could  mould  every  detail  at  their  will,  by  known 
rules,  to  perfect  use,  such  as  they  desired,  and  to 
symmetry  and  beauty  the  like  of  which  our  own 
age  vainly  strives  after.  If  these  plans,  gathered 
from  authentic  sources,  are  thus  checked  and  con- 
firmed by  the,  at  first  unsought,  evolution  of  a 
series  of  harmonic  measures,  may  we  not  feel  con- 
fidence that  we  have  discovered  something  of  the 
mind  of  the  unknown  architect  who  built  this 
fortress,  and  have  grasped,  feebly  and  imperfectly, 
it  may  be,  the  secret  of  his  plan,  whereby  we  can 
recall  the  long  vanished  walls  and  towers,  and  feel, 
with  some  degree  of  assurance,  that  after  this 
manner  Liverpool  Castle  was  built. 
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Dimensions  of  Liverpool  Castle. 
Ruled  by  Dominant  Measures, 


MEASURES  OF   I50  FEET  I 

From  centre  of  east  curtain  to  angle  of  west  front 
(centre) . 

From  westernmost  side  of  keep  to  east  side  of 

square  north-east  tower. 
From  angle  at  junction  of  hall  and  chapel  to  outer 

line  of  east  ditch. 
From  gateway  of  barbican  to  outer  line  of  west 

ditch. 

From  entrance  of  causeway  to  south-west  angle  of 
ditch. 

From  centre  of  castle  to  north-east  corner  of  ditch. 

From  barbican  gateway  to  south  curtain. 

From  north  side  square  north-east  tower  to  outside 
south-east  tower. 

From  centre  of  inner  porch  door  of  hall  to  south- 
west angle  of  ditch. 

From  centre  of  south-west  tower  to  centre  of  outer 
gateway. 

From  centre  of  keep  to  south-east  tower,  at  the  line 

of  the  oblique  gate  passage. 
From  centre  of  south-east  tower  to  north-west  angle 

of  barbican. 

From  centre  of  apse  of  chapel  to  north-east  angle 

of  gatehouse. 
From  south-west  corner  of  chapel  to  south-east 

corner  of  gatehouse. 

R  Z 
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From  centre  of  kitchen  fireplace  to  north-east  angle 
of  east  square  tower. 

From  centre  of  kitchen  fireplace  to  junction  of  south- 
east tower  and  curtain. 

From  centre  of  semi-circular  east  tower  of  gate- 
house to  centre  of  stair  turret  of  south-west 
tower. 

MEASURES  OF  55, FEET  I 

From  outer  gate  of  barbican  to  inner  gate  (inside 
measure). 

From  north  wall  of  house  to  inner  face  of  south 
curtain. 

From  north  wall  of  house  to  north  curtain. 
From  north  wall  of  house  to  centre  of  north  end  of 
hall. 

From  north  wall  of  house  to  centre  of  kitchen. 
From  north  wall  of  house  to  centre  of  hall. 
From  north  wall  of  house  to  door  of  chapel. 

(The  last  6  measures  are  from  the  centre  of  the  castle,) 

From  centre  of  east  tower  to  south-east  angle  of 
house. 

From  exterior  of  south-east  tower  to  junction  of 
house  and  wall  dividing  the  outer  and  inner  ward. 

From  centre  of  gate  to  inner  ward  to  centre  of 
south-west  tower. 

From  centre  of  west  end  of  chapel  to  north  end  of 
hall. 

From  centre  of  south-west  tower  to  north-west  angle 
of  hall. 

From  inner  face  of  curtain  wall  to  keep. 
From  north  angle  of  kitchen  to  line  of  north  plat- 
form. 

From  centre  of  keep  to  north-west  inner  angle  of 
hall. 

From  east  side  of  keep  to  west  side  of  west  gate- 
tower. 
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From  centre  of  west  gate-tower  to  north-east  angle 
of  gate-tower. 

From  square  east  tower,  north-east  angle,  to  south- 
east angle  of  gatehouse. 

From  centre  of  apse  of  chapel  to  north  wall  of  hall 
porch. 

From  centre  of  castle  to  centre  of  hall. 
From  centre  of  main  staircase  to  centre  of  kitchen. 
From  south  curtain,  from  junction  of  apse  of  chapel, 
to  south-east  tower,  &c.,  &c. 

MEASURES  OF  33  FEET  : 

Outer  diameter  of  three  large  round  towers. 
Mean  breadth  of  gatehouse  centre  to  centre  of  wall. 
East  angle  of  gatehouse  to  west  side  of  gate-tower. 
East  side  of  east  gatehouse  to  west  side  of  west 
gate-tower. 

Centre  to  centre  of  semi-circular  gate-towers. 
Diagonals  of  barbican. 

Exterior  barbican  gate  to  interior  main  outer  gate. 
Centre  of  gatehouse  to  east  end  and  west  end 

(interior) . 
Length  of  chapel  (interior). 
Breadth  of  hall  (exterior) . 

South  wall  of  house  to  south  curtain  (centres  of 
walls). 

Gate  to  inner  ward  to  angle  of  outer  wall. 
Same  angle  to  inner  angle  of  gatehouse. 
Centre  of  inner  main  gate  to  west  wall  of  gatehouse. 
East  side  of  outer  main  gate  to  inner  angle  of  gate- 
house. 

West  postern  gate  to  north-west  angle  of  curtain. 
Diagonals  of  house  in  centre  of  castle. 
North-east  angle  of  house  to  main  gate. 
Centre  of  apse  of  chapel  to  centre  of  main  stairs. 
Centre  of  keep  to  west  postern. 
North  angle  of  kitchen  to  angle  (inner)  north-west 
curtain. 
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MEASURES  OF  l6j  FEET  (hALF  33)  ! 

Breadth  of  platform  from  gatehouse  to  curtain. 
Projection  of  gate-towers  from  Hne  of  curtain. 
Jambs  of  main  gate  to  east  and  west  interiors  of 
gate-towers. 

Diagonals  of  two  rooms  of  house  covering  well. 
Diagonals  of  interior  north-east  square  flanking 
tower. 

Portcullis  in  main  gate  passage  to  outer  and  inner 
gates. 

Interior  breadth  of  chapel. 

MEASURES  OF   15   FEET  ! 

Breadth  of  chapel. 

Four  sides  of  pentagonal  kitchen. 

Centre  of  south-west  tower  to  centre  of  mxain  stairs. 

Breadth  and  projection  of  porch  of  hall. 

Portcullis  to  outer  and  inner  gateways. 

Breadth  of  wood-covered  passage  to  chapel — length 

three  spans,  15  feet  each. 
Shed  over  keep  cellar  and  kitchen  entrance,  three 

spans  of  15  feet  each. 
Diagonals  of  north-east  square  tower  and  projection 

of  ditto  and  west  flanker  of  barbican. 
Centre  of  kitchen  to  exterior  west  postern. 
Length  of  passage  to  main  stair,  also  from  main 

stair  to  garderobe. 


The  Geometrical  Basis  of  the  Plan  of 

Liverpool  Castle. 
The  true  position  of  the  porch  of  the  hall,  that 
of  the  kitchen,  and  the  covered  passage  and  shed 
in  the  inner  ward,  were  only  determined  with  cer- 
tainty after  careful  examination  of  the  list  of  repairs 
dated  1476,  previously  referred  to,  and  the  plan 
was  completed  step  by  step  from  the  various  records 
and  measures. 
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These  features  of  the  plan  were  carefully  fitted 
to  the  places  in  which  well-known  principles  of 
mediaeval  building  would  place  them,  and  they  were 
found  not  only  to  fill  the  previously  blank  spaces, 
and  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  system  of  measure- 
ments, but  in  adapting  them  to  the  best  defensive 
lines,  by  which  the  adjacent  buildings  would  flank 
them,  suggestions  of  the  geometrical  basis  of  the 
design  of  the  castle  were  made  strongly  apparent 
by  this  completion  of  the  plan.  In  the  previous 
part  of  the  investigation  it  was  clear  that  certain 
definite  triangles  laid  on  the  radiating  fines,  drawn 
from  the  centres  of  the  chapel  and  of  the  castle, 
marked  out  the  relative  positions  of  its  features, 
their  measures  and  distances.  The  completion  of 
the  plan  enabled  me  to  combine  these  into  a  regular 
figure,  which  proved  to  be  a  pentacle,  or  five-pointed 
star,  of  peculiar  proportions.  The  central  and  upper 
angle  is  one  of  55  degrees.  By  laying  this  down  on  the 
same  scale  as  the  plan  of  the  castle,  and  measuring 
off  55  feet  on  each  side,  and  drawing  across  them, 
at  right  angles,  a  line  that  meets  the  prolongations 
of  the  sides  of  the  angle  of  55  degrees  downwards, 
the  two  lower  limbs  of  the  pentacle  are  given  ;  and 
by  joining  the  upper  prolongations  of  the  lines  of 
the  right  angles  by  a  horizontal  line  of  150  feet  in 
length,  the  pentacle  is  completed.  The  sub-division 
of  these  angles,  and  the  distances  between  the 
different  points  of  this  figure,  will  give  almost  every 
series  of  measures  used  in  the  plan  of  the  castle. 
The  figure  does  much  more  than  this.  If  it  be 
laid  upon  the  plan  of  the  castle  in  almost  any  direc- 
tion, but  more  especially  on  the  radiating  lines  from 
the  two  centres  of  the  plan,  in  such  a  way  that  any 
two  of  its  points  or  inner  angles  measure  any 
feature  in  the  castle,  it  will  be  found  that  the  re- 
maining points  and  angles  will,  nearly  always, 
simultaneously   measure  other   perfectly  definite 
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points  of  the  plan,  and  they  will  not  only  give  the 
measures,  but  the  lines  of  the  pentacle  will  also 
indicate  the  lines  and  relative  positions  of  the  build- 
ings. It  would  appear  from  this  experiment,  that 
the  geometrical  figure  that  evolved  the  series  of 
numbers  ruling  the  construction  of  the  castle  has 
been  discovered,  and  it  is  a  strong  confirmation  of 
the  ancient  theory,  that  proportion  had  a  geometrical 
basis  corresponding  with  its  mathematical  propor- 
tions. This  also  adds  to  the  given  plans  a  further 
voucher  for  their  being  those  used  in  the  structure. 

A  still  further  examination  of  this  figure  and  its 
combination  of  various  angles  has  revealed  other  of 
its  features.  It  proves  to  be  evolved  from  a  circle, 
a  square,  and  a  triangle,  and  these  are  harmonised 
in  a  very  ingenious  way  ;  it  contains,  therefore,  the 
elements  of  the  traditional  figures  upon  which  the 
theory  of  the  perfect  proportion  of  the  human  frame 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Greek 
sculptors.  In  this  problem  the  circle  is  the  inner- 
most figure,  and  the  triangle  is  not  equilateral. 
Such  previous  tests  as  I  have  seen  give  the  circle 
as  the  containing  figure,  and  the  triangle  as  equi- 
lateral. I  believe  that  further  examination  will 
prove  that  this  combination  will  show  that  this 
complex  figure  will  give  at  least  three  series  of  pro- 
portions differing  from,  and  yet  harmonising  with 
each  other,  which  may  possibly  stand  for  those  of 
the  male,  the  female,  and  the  immature  human 
figure,  from  which  Vitruvius  tells  us  the  symmetry 
of  classical  architecture  was  derived  ;  also  those 
principles  which  were  the  craftsmen's  secrets  in  the 
middle  ages,  during  the  period  of  the  perfection  of 
Gothic  art. 

Albert  Diirer,  in  his  well-known  engraving  of 
"  Melanchoha,"  which  is  supposed  to  typify  the 
weariness  consequent  on  the  pursuit  of  the  many 
scientific  lines  which  Diirer  followed,  gives  in  front 
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of  the  female  figure  a  large  object  of  crystalline 
form,  the  facets  of  which  consist  of  pentagons. 

The  following  measures  found  in  the  pentacle 
will  apply  to  those  of  Liverpool  Castle.  It  would 
be  possible  to  treat  each  arm  of  the  pentacle  in  a 
similar  way  as  the  principal  one,  and  thus  evolve 
two  other  sets  of  proportions.  The  scale  given  on 
the  right  side  angle  I  B  D  will  sufficiently  shew 
how  the  lines  drawn  through  intersections  in  the 
angle  A  K  H  impart  harmonious  measures  to  the 
other  angle.  The  greatest  breadth,  N  to  D,  is  150 
feet ;  N  to  P  and  P  to  D  77  feet. 

Measures  of  feet  are  found  at  N  to  0,  C  to  D, 
A  to  L,  A  to  F ;  also  in  the  diagonals  O  to  G  and 
C  to  J,  in  D  to  F,  H  to  c  to  p,  a  to  5,  F  to  0, 
5  to  M,  /  to  ze^,  /  to  V. 

Measures  of  50  feet :  A  to  /,  H  to  I,  I  to  K,  K  to 
H  to  in,  C  to  O  to  §,  to  ^,  J  to  B,  f  to  §,  L  to 
5  to  No.  50,  No.  50  to  I,  K  to  A,  ^  to  G,  M  to  c. 

Measures  of  70  feet  are  given  by  A  to  R,  A  to  Q, 
C  to  0,  O  to  z/,  N  and  D  to  intersection  of  circle  with 
lines  H  O  and  C  K,  f  to  H  and  f  to  K,  K  to  inter- 
section of  lines  M  E  and  c  r  and  lines  M  E  and  H 
aq,  H  to  J,  K  to  G,  points  D  to  H  and  K  to  N, 
K  to  ti,  and  H  to  0. 

Measures  of  75  feet:  Diod,  N  to  (i,  D  to  z^,  f  to  N, 
E  to  M,  H  to  intersection  of  lines  0  J  and  H  N, 
A  to  ^  and  to  §. 

Horizontal  measures :  M  to  E  75  feet,  L  to  f  50 
feet,  Q  to  R  65  feet,  line  to  sides  of  angle  from  ver- 
ticals of  square  through  5  55  feet,  through  0  u 
80  feet,  K  to  H  go  feet. 

Measures  of  33  feet :  A  to  f,  /  to  c  to  w,  d  toj, 
b  to  O  to  /,  ^  to  R,  Q  to  I,  to  5  to  §,  I  to  R, 
I  to  Q,  F  to  V,  L  to  w. 

Measures  of  15  feet:  Q  to  §,  f  to  /,  diagonals  of 
upper  corner  quadrangles,  I  to  I  to  y^,  E  to  f, 
L  to  M,  e  toy,  R  to  z/,  Q  to  0,  Q  to  L,  ^  to  L  on  line 
0  L,  and  on  line  G  to  F,  O  to  j. 
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Measures  of  12  feet:  diagonals  of  two  upper  inner 
quadrangles,  f  on  diagonals  to  a  and  c,  cutting  line 
N  D,  j  to  a  and  c  to  diagonals  of  large  square  on 
lines  AH,  H  K,  m  to  x. 

Measures  of  iS  feet :  a  io     ¥  to      m  to  k. 

Measures  of  16J  feet:  base  of  triangle  k  f  m, 
diagonals  of  lower  centre  quadrangles. 

Measures  of  11  feet :  sides  of  quadrangles  on  upper 
outer  corners  of  square,  and  a  to  d  and  d  to  and 
breadth  to  lower  outer  quadrangles. 

Many  more  series  of  measures  and  fractions  can 
be  found  in  the  same  by  examination  of  the  diagram, 
which  is  made  to  scale. 

By  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  I  have  been  supplied 
with  a  tracing  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  problem  of 
the  true  proportions  for  the  human  figure.  This 
drawing  shows  a  square  intersected  by  a  circle,  and 
the  proportionate  measures  are  marked  by  lines 
drawn  across  the  body  and  limbs  of  the  figure  de- 
lineated upon  them.  By  the  evolution  of  the  pen- 
tacle  from  these  bases,  the  measuring  lines  are 
found  to  coincide  exactly  with  this  latter  figure,  the 
pentacle  having  been  erased  by  the  artist,  as  though 
its  use  was  intended  to  be  kept  secret.  The  five 
angles  of  this  pentacle  correspond  exactly  with 
those  found  in  the  similar  figure  disclosed  by  Liver- 
pool Castle  ;  but  they  are  differently  arranged,  the 
longest  measures  being  the  vertical  ones.  Inasmuch 
as  the  castle  pentacle  contains  two  right  angles, 
which  are  needful  for  architectural  construction, 
and  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  has  no  right  angle,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  each  figure  was  adapted  to 
its  own  purpose  by  intentional  variation. 

Some  of  the  Simultaneous  Measures 

GIVEN  BY  THE  PeNTACLE. 

position  I. 

The  point  A  and  the  point  K,  being  laid  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  west  towers  at  the  inner  flanking 
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windows,  measures  from  inner  face  to  inner  face  of 
the  two  towers.  The  Hne  between  points  A  and  H 
measures,  at  the  same  time,  the  centre  of  the  east 
side  of  the  well-house.  The  line  HI  measures  from 
that  point  at  junction  of  porch  to  east  face  of  the  hall. 
The  line  from  I  to  K  measures  and  indicates  the 
diagonal  of  half  the  hall.  The  line  D  to  K  measures 
from  the  prison  tower  (south-west)  to  gorge  of 
the  west  gatehouse.  Line  H  to  N  gives  measure  of 
east  wall  of  well-house  to  west  side  of  moat.  I  to 
L  measures  breadth  of  the  hall.  A  line  from  A 
drawn  through  I  reaches  the  altar  of  the  chapel. 

POSITION  2. 

Point  N,  laid  on  centre  of  prison  tower,  and  D,  on 
outer  angle  of  west  square  flankingtower  of  barbican, 
on  the  line  through  centre  of  the  castle,  will 
measures  that  line.  A  line  drawn  through  A  and 
I  indicates  junction  of  east  curtain  and  south-east 
tower  at  one  extremity,  and  west  postern  at  the  other. 
Line  H  to  N  measures  from  centre  of  prison  tower 
to  east  side  of  inner  gate  passage,  indicating  in  its 
course  south  side  of  main  staircase,  doorway  to  the 
ante-chapel,  north-east  angle  of  well-house.  From 
points  H  to  F,  and  thence  to  D,  the  angle  gives  the 
course  of  the  gatehouse  wall,  from  the  gate  to  the 
inner  curtain,  and  thence  to  the  square  barbican 
tower,  measuring  both.  The  line  F  to  N  measures 
from  south-west  angle  of  gatehouse  to  centre  of 
prison  tower.  Line  A  to  K  indicates,  first  the  north 
angle  of  the  kitchen,  next  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
hall,  then  the  gate  in  the  inter  wall,  and  ends  at 
the  south  curtain.  The  triangle  formed  by  the  line 
of  the  hall  and  the  lines  AO  01  measures  the  width 
of  the  hall  porch.  A  line  drawn  through  D  and  L 
falls  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel.  Thus  this  figure 
so  placed  gives  simultaneously  fifteen  points, 
measurements,  or  directions. 
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POSITION  3. 

Point  A  laid  on  north-west  inner  angle  of  gate- 
house, and  H  on  south  curtain  on  the  centre  line  of 
castle,  will  measure  it,  and  give  at  the  same  time  at 
the  points  the  gate  of  the  inter  wall,  and  measures 
to  the  centre  of  south-west  wall  of  the  kitchen, 
and  the  head  of  the  stairs  to  the  well-house  at  angle 
L,  and  the  line  B  K  falls  on  the  altar  of  the  chapel. 

POSITION  4. 

The  point  A  laid  on  east  jamb  of  barbican  gate, 
and  D  on  north-east  angle  of  moat.  The  line  AB 
defines  junction  of  barbican  and  round  tower,  line 
BD  the  angle  of  the  north-east  flanking  tower,  and 
the  angle  of  the  moat.  Point  H  defines  the  breadth 
of  the  east  moat,  line  HN  gives  line  of  inner  wall  of 
gatehouse,  and  base  of  angle  NKL  gives  west 
window  of  gatehouse  and  jamb  of  inner  gate  ; 
base  of  angle  LNO  gives  centre  of  main  gate. 

POSITION  5. 

When  D  falls  on  the  centre  of  the  outer  barbican 
wall,  K  gives  central  diagonal  of  south-east  tower, 
the  gorge  of  the  west  gate  tower  on  line  DB,  and 
indicates  the  direction  of  the  inter  flank  wall;  at  NO 
(north  end)  the  point  N  falls  on  the  altar  of  the 
chapel,  and  measures  thence  to  the  centre  of  the 
barbican  on  line  ND.  It  also  marks  on  line  NH 
junction  of  gatehouse  and  east  curtain,  inner  south- 
east angle  of  well-house,  gate  to  inner  ward,  and 
junction  of  inter  wall  with  chapel. 

POSITION  6. 

Point  A,  laid  on  northern  point  of  central  line  of 
castle  on  line  AI,  gives  extreme  length  of  castle  from 
west  of  keep  to  east  curtain  on  line  DN.  DB  mea- 
sures the  gatehouse  to  the  west  tower  gorge  and  the 
remainder  of  the  gatehouse,  as  well  as  the  edge 
and  width  of  platform,  and  wall  from  A  to  B.  The 
line  AK  measures  to  the  south  side  of  the  porch, 
from  the  north  centre  of  castle,  and  KD  measures 
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to  the  east  curtain,  and  defines  its  place  ;  and  the 
same  Hne  produced  marks  the  junction  of  the  prison 
tower  with  the  hall.  AK  also  gives  the  exact  angle 
of  the  salient  south  wall  to  the  keep  ;  a  line  through 
AI  divides  the  well-house  in  the  centre.  Point  H 
marks  the  proper  angle  of  the  entrance  passages, 
and  indicates  where  the  bakehouse  could  be  most 
conveniently  situated,  on  the  east  wall,  clear  of  the 
passage  line.  A  line  through  LF  gives  the  south 
wall  of  gatehouse.  A  line  from  A,  through  the 
intersection  of  the  lower  circle  in  the  problem,  lies 
upon  the  altar  of  the  chapel. 

In  this  position  a  very  curious  measurement  is 
given  off.  The  quadrangular  figure  formed  by  the 
lines  KL  and  LN,  taking  the  breadth  on  the  latter 
line  as  that  marked  by  the  salient  west  curtain,  the 
third  side  being  that  curtain,  and  the  fourth  a  line 
from  it  to  point  N,  is  exactly  the  same  measurement 
as  the  hall,  taken  in  the  centre  of  the  walls.  A 
third  space,  of  similar  dimensions,  is  to  be  found 
between  the  gate-house  and  the  keep,  on  the  north 
curtain,  and  a  fourth  is  contained  between  the  north 
inter  wall  and  a  line  drawn  through  the  centre  of 
the  kitchen. 

The  foregoing  details  are  based  only  on  the  main 
lines  of  the  pentacle  ;  but  all  the  points  given  upon 
the  large  figure  contribute  their  aid  to  perfect  and 
complete  the  lines,  measures,  and  positions  of  the 
buildings  in  a  manner  too  intricate  to  be  given  in 
this  short  sketch,  yet  in  such  an  unmistakeable  way 
that  they  appear  to  prove  at  once  their  use  upon 
the  plan,  and  that  the  diagnosis  of  the  structure 
of  the  pentacle  is  correctly  drawn  out. 

In  this  sketch,  necessarily  imperfect,  inasmuch 
as  the  subject  is  new,  I  make  no  claim  to  have 
discovered  the  initial  laws  of  proportion,  nor  to 
have  done  more  than  suggest  the  lines  that  appear 
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to  be  worthy  of  historical  and  practical  research 
by  those  who  are  able  to  pursue  them  with  such 
success  as  my  own  opportunities  and  age  forbid  me 
to  hope  to  achieve.  All  I  am  able  to  show  is,  that 
studied  systems  of  measurements  and  form  exist  in 
those  buildings  in  which  I  have  been  enabled  to 
compare  and  calculate  the  measurements,  and  these 
systems  I  have  calculated  and  used  mainly  in  search 
for  the  recovery  of  their  original  plans  and  features 
with  some  degree  of  success,  and  with  conviction 
that,  whether  the  secret  of  harmonic  proportion 
has  or  has  not  been  discovered,  it  has  been  dili- 
gently sought  for  so  far  back  as  we  have  any  records 
of  the  works  and  arts  of  the  human  race. 

Note. — After  Plate  I.  had  left  the  lithographer's  hands, 
evidences  were  discovered  of  the  exact  position  and  size  of  the 
hall  porch  and  of  the  kitchen,  also  of  certain  wooden  sheds  and 
passages  connected  with  them.  The  measurements  of  these 
give  a  series  of  measures  of  15  feet  in  every  detail,  the  kitchen 
giving  seven  dimensions  of  15  feet,  the  porch  two,  the  breadths 
and  lengths  of  the  sheds  being  likewise  governed  by  the  same 
unit.  If  a  pentacle  is  cut  in  card,  proportioned  in  the  same  way 
as  the  figure  given,  and  to  the  scale  of  the  plan  of  the  Castle — 
which  had  to  be  given  on  a  reduced  scale — the  above  measures 
and  innumerable  others  will  be  discovered  by  applying  it  to  the 
plan. 
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A  MANUSCRIPT  CONTAINING 
LANCASHIRE    CHURCH    NOTES  AND 
TRICKINGS  OF  ARMS, 
MADE  IN  THE  YEARS  1564  to  1598; 


HIS  manuscript  has  already  been  alluded  to 


JL  in  a  former  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Historic  Society  (Vol.  I.,  N.S.,  p.  159  et  seq,),  where 
two  Lancashire  Rolls  of  Arms,  contained  in  it,  are 
printed.  With  the  exception  of  the  confused  and 
mutilated  pedigrees,  which  occupy  the  first  four  of 
its  twelve  leaves,  the  whole  of  the  remainder  of  the 
manuscript  is  given  below. 

Although  these  notes  will  probably  not  be  found 
to  be  of  general  interest,  it  is  believed  that  they  will 
materially  assist  those  who  are  engaged  upon  the 
history  of  the  churches  and  families  to  which  they 
refer. 

The  first  note  gives  the  arms  of  the  Scarisbricks 
and  their  wives.  Then  follow  Notes  from  Middleton 
Church,  nos.  i  to  16  ;  Notes  from  Melling  Chapel, 
no.  17  ;  Notes  from  Earn  worth  Church,  nos.  18  to 
22  ;  Notes  from  Ordsall  Hall,  nos.  23  to  30 ;  Notes 
from  Eccles  Church,  nos.  31  and  32;  Notes  from 
Sefton  Church,  nos.  33  to  47  ;  Notes  from  Chorley 
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Church,  nos.  48  to  68;  Notes  from  Douglas  Chapel, 
nos.  6g  and  70 ;  Notes  from  Winwick  Church,  nos. 
71  to  75  ;  Notes  from  Ashton  under  Lyne  Church, 
nos.  76  to  112;  Notes  from  Warrington  Church, 
nos.  113  to  131  ;  Notes  from  Bewsey  Hall,  nos.  132 
to  154;  Notes  from  Lancaster  Church,  nos.  155 
and  156  ;  Notes  from  Preston  Church,  nos.  157  to 
168  ;  Notes  from  the  house  of  the  Mayor  of  Preston, 
nos.  i6g  to  175  ;  Sundry  Arms,  nos.  176  to  180. 

The  trickings  of  arms  have  been  rendered  in 
modern  blazon,  and  the  text  has  been  scrupulously 
adhered  to  ;  all  additions  being  placed  within  square 
brackets. 

[Scariebiicft^]        ireao  o/ka/s.] 

ReC^  these  notes  of  m'^  Scareshrick  of  Scareshrick  at  Barlowe''' 
the  I  daye  of  Januar  a""  Elizabeth  2'].  a°  dni.  1585. 

The  amies  of  Scareshrick  and  BarIowe...G\i\Q.s,  3  mullets  be- 
tween 2  bendlets  engrailed  Argent  \_Scarisbrick] ;  impaling  Sable, 
an  eagle  with  2  heads  Argent,  beaked  and  legged  Or,  the  claws 
grasping  the  [trunk  of  a  tree  raguled]  fessewise  [of  the  second. 
Barlow.] 

Itni.  Scareshricke  aiid  Boiith  oj  Barton\ ...Scarisbrick,  as  above ; 
impaling  Argent,  3  boars'  heads,  erect  and  erased  Sable  [langued 
Gules,  tusks  Or.]  [Booth.] 

Itm.  Scareshricke  and  the  house  of  Lathuni... Scareshrick,  as 
above;  impaling  [Argent]  on  a  bend  [Azure]  three  stags'  heads 
cabossed  [Or],  in  chief  a  crescent  [untinctured.    Stanley. ]l 

Itm.  Scareshricke  and  Poole  of  [Poole  in]  Wyrall  .Scarishrick, 
as  above ;  impaling  [Azure]  semee  de  lys  [Or]  a  lion  rampant 
[Argent.  Poole.] 

Itm.  Scareshrick  and  Gerard  of  Bryne... Scarishrick,  2ihoYQ  ; 
impaling  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  Ermine,  crowned  Or.  [Gerard, 
ajtcient.] 

*  Edward  Scarishrick,  who  entered  his  pedigree  at  the  Visitation  of  1567, 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexander  Barlow,  of  Barlow. 

t  This  records  the  marriage  of  Edward's  father,  James,  with  Dorothy, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Booth  of  Barton. 

X  This  is  incorrect,  for  it  records  the  marriage  of  Thomas  Scarisbrick  with 
Elizabeth,  base  daughter  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Derby,  and  the  mark  of  illegiti- 
macy is  omitted. 
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-  Itm.-  Scaresbricke  and  ike  Baron  of  Walton  '  al\id\s  Ld?igton. 
Scarisbrick,  as  above  j  impaling  Argent,  3  chevronels  Gules. 
\_Langion?^  .  - 

All  these  coat€  to  be  annexed  to  the  armes  of  Scares- 
brike. 

also  Scarisbricke  did  viarye  daughter  of  S''  Robert  Boiithe  of  Dun- 
ham viilitis  temp.  H.  6..  Scarisbricke  as  above;  impaling  Booth, 
as  above,  with  a  crescent  [untinctured]  in  chief. 

l^Here  is  the  Roll  of  Arms*  occupying  the  versoofleaf^  and  the.  recto  and 
verso  of  leaf  6. 

3n  flDi^Meton  Cburcbe,  vectoofieafj.i 

north  sydq  the  clere  stories. 

[i.]  Quarterly  ist  and  4th  Argent,  a  mullet  sable,  thereon  an 
annulet  Or.  [Assheton  of  Middleton.']  2nd  and  3rd  quar- 
terly, I  St  and  4th  Paly  of  six  Argent  and  Vert  [Middieton 
of  Middleton.']  2nd  and  3rd  Ermine,  on  a  fesse  Gules, 
three  annulets  Or.  [Bajion  of  Fry  ton.']  Over  all  the  quar- 
terings  a  label  of  three  points  Azure.  [Underneath  the 
shield]  — ORATE  pro  bon[o]  statui  [sic]  ric'i  asheton 

ET  ELEANORS  A?  DNI.  1505. 

[2.]  A  man  knelinge  in  y^  first  coate  armour  [Duffieid]  behind 
him  a  woman,  [written  above  a  shield]  Argent,  a  bend 
dancette  Sable  [Duffieid]  impaling.  Argent,  a  mullet  Sable, 
charged  with  an  annulet  Or.  [Assheton]  [Underneath  the 
shield]  JOHANNES  DUFFELD— northe  syde  the  Bodie  of  the 
churche  in  glasse. 

[3.]  [Two  shields]:  (i.)  Argent,  abend  engrailed  Sable  [Rad- 
ciiffe]  ]  impaling  Assheton  quartering  Middleton  of  Middle- 
ton  and  Barton  of  F?'yton,  as  No.  i  above,  but  without 

[4,]  the  label.  (2.)  Middleton  of  Middleton  and  Barton  of 
Fryton  quarterly.     [Underneath  these  two  shields]  — 

HIC  JACET  ALICIA  LAURENCI2E  QUONDAM  UXOR  RIC'l  RAD- 
CLIFFE  DE  TOWRE  ET  THOME  BOUTH  DE  BATENFILDE 
ARMIG^  Q'  OBIIT  27  DIE  MART'  A^  DNI.  1531.  LITERA 
DOMINICALIS.  QUOR  [UM]  ANIMAB^  PROPICIETUR  DEUS. 
AMEN. 

In  the  East  Windowe  of  the  Chauncell  these  4. 

[5.]  Barton  of  Fryton  and  Middleton  of  Middleton  quarterly. 

[6.]  Gules,  semee  of  cross-croslets  fitche  and  a  lion  rampant 
Argent.    [De  la  JVarr.] 

*  This  .Roll  of  Arms  is  printed  in  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lane,  and  Cliesh*^ 
Vol.  I.,  N.S.,  p.  149. 
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[7.]  France  and  England  quarterly,  with  a  label  of  3  points 
Ermine  [yo/tn  of  Gaunt ^  Duke  of  Lancaster ^^ 

[8]  Paly  of  6  Argent  and  Vert,  on  the  second  pallet  a  mullet 
pierced  of  the  first.  \Hopwood\ 

9.]  Upon  an  alablasf  Stone  [2  shields].  i  Middleton  of 
10.]  Middleton  and  Barton  of  Fryton,  quarterly.  2.  [Argent]  a 
bend  engrailed  [Sable.  Radcliffe  of  the  Tower ^  [Under- 
neath these  shields]  et  p.'  bono  statu  alicia  immye'  \s\c\ 
—3  SONS  15  DAUGHT^-  [At  the  side  of  these  two  shields 
is  written]  hic  jacet  ric'i  barton  armiger  et  alicia 

UXOR  El's  Q.  Q.DEM  RIC'US  OBIJT  V°  DIE  MENSIS 
NOVEMBRIS  AO  DNI  I451. 

[11.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th  Assheton ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Barton  of 
Fryton  and  Middleton  of  Middleton  quarterly.  [Under- 
neath this  shield]  asheton  ardie  senet  \jic\  armiger 

FIL.  RIG'I  ASHT0[n]  MILITIS  ET  ANNA  UXOR  EIUS  FILI^ 
THOME     STOCKLANDIiE     MILIT'      Q.'      HANG  FENESTRA 

fecer[un]t.  AO  dni  1524. 

Upon  a  hearse  in  the  same  [church],  [two  shields] 

[12.]  I.  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Paly  of  six  [Argent  and  Vert] 
[Hopwood  of  Hopwood.']  2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  a  stag 
trippant  Sable  [  ]  impaling,  Quarterly 

of  8,  Tst,  [Argent]  a  mullet  [Sable]  {^Assheton  of  Chader- 
fon.]     2nd,  Argent,  a  bend  engrailed  Sable  \Radcliffe^ 
3rd,  Gules,  a  cross  potent  crossed  Or  {Chadertoni]  4th, 
Argent,  3  lions  rampant  Purpure  {Talbot  of  Saleburyi] 
5th,  [Sable]  fretty  [Argent]  a  label  of  3  points  [Or] 
{Harrington.']      6th,    [Sable]    3  lions  passant  in  pale 
[Argent  Engli^f{\.    7th,   [Argent]   on  a  bend  [Sable] 
3  lozenges   [of  the  field]   each  charged  with  a  saltire 
[Gules]  {Urswicli\.  8th,  [Sable]  a  lion  rampant  [Argent 
charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  chess-rook  Gules  Ferdon] 
[underneath  the  shield]  alicia  hopwode.  '- 

[13.]  2.  Ermine,  on  a  chevron  Gules,  a  bezant  between  2  leopards' 
faces,  on  a  chief  of  the  last  a  greyhound  Sable  between 
two  fleurs  de  lys  of  the  second  {Presiwich\  impaling  the 
same  8  coats  as  in  the  impalement  in  No.  [12] . 

Graven  on  a  Stone  in  the  midle  of  the  Church  : 

[14.]  [Two  shields.]  (i.)  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  [Gules]  a  saltire 
engrailed  [Or]  {Clitheroe\  2nd  and  3rd,  [Argent]  3  lions 
[15.]    rampant  [purpure]  {Talbot  of  Salebury.]    2.  Quarterly. 

*  Alice,  daughter  of  Edmond  Asheton  of  Chaderton,  2nd  wife  of  Edmond 
iicipwodd  of  Hopwood.   (  Visit.  Lane.  1567.) 
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I  St  and  4th,  [Argent]  a  mullet  [Sable]  charged  with  an 
annulet  [Or]  [Assheton\  2nd,  Ermine,  on  a  fesse  [Gules] 
3  annulets  [Or,  Barton  of  Fry  ton.']  3rd5  Paly  of  six  Argent 
and  Vert  \_Hopivood\ 

[Underneath  these  two  shields]  under  the  man  7  sonnes 
6  daughs — Hic  jacet  ric'us  asheton  miles  fili[u]s 

RADULPH^  ASHETON  MILES  ET  ISABELLA  UXOR  EI^  FILIA 
JOHANNIS   TALBOT   ARMIGER    Q.    q'DEM    RIC'US    OBIJT  28 

APRILIS— LADY    HELPE — AMEN  A^    DNI    I407.  LITERA 

D'nICALIS  ET  PsP  2  2  H.  7.  QUOr[um]  A'i'bUS  PROPICIETUR 
DEUS.  AMEN. 

On  the  north  side  the  clerestories 
[16.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Assheton  (with  the  annulet).  2nd 

and  3rd,  Middleton  of  Middleton  and  Barton  of  Fry  ton 

quarterly. — orate  p'  a'i'a  magistri  edmundi  asheton 

rectoris  isti's  eccl'ie  a^  dni  1505. 
\^Here  is  Lanihard's  Roll*  occupying  the  verso  of  leaf  y  and  the  recto  of  leaf  8. \ 
[A  Note.]  ■ — Ladie  Elizabeth  Mainwaringe  ux'  Edmundi  Trafford 

armig,  ao.  dni  1571  etatis  sue  36. 

Gilbert  com  [es]  Salopie  ao.  dni  1596  etat'  suae  43. 

Edmund  Trafforde  armig'  nat  fuit  3  Junij  1526.  Etatis 
sui  eius  45  ao.  d'ni  1571. 

[3n]  fiDelUnge  Cbapel  \\\  glaeee  1598* 

\verso  of  leaf  8. 'I 

[17.]  Quarterly,    ist  and  4th,  Argent,  a  saltire  Gules.  [Neville  of 
Hornby.']    2nd  and  3rd,  Gules,  [Sable]  fretty  [Argent.?] 
a  label  of  3  points  Argent.  [Harington.]^ 

at  3farnewortb  Cburcbe  1598- 

[i8.]  Argent,  3  birds  close  Azure.  \Penketh  of  Penketh.'] 

[19.]  Argent,  a  chevron  between  3  mascles  Gules  \Ashton  of  Pen- 

ketli]  impaling.  Sable,  on  a  chevron  Argent,  an  annulet 

Or,  a  canton  Ermine.  {Langtree.] 
[20.]  Argent,  3  bears  [?]  passant  Sable  \_Ditchfield,  of  Ditton.] 

[21.]  Betweene  these  2  [last  coats]  kneleth  of  [sic]  George  Bold 
in  this  coate  armor  [a  shield]  Argent,  a  gryphon  segreant 
[not  crowned]  Sable  [Bold.] 

[22.]  2  men  kneUng  in  Asheton's  [of  Penketh]  coate  in  lyke 
maner. 

*  Lambard's  Roll  is  printed  in  Trans,  Hist.  Soc.  Lane.  6^  Chesh.y  Vol.  I., 
N.S.,  p.  is6. 

t  The  quarters  seem  to  be  transposed  in  this  shield.  It  probably  commemo- 
rates a  descendant  of  Sir  William  Harington,  K.G.,  who  died  1440,  having 
married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Neville  of  Hornby. 

S  2, 
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armee  in  (Blaeae  in  tbe  bining  cbamber 
at  ©rbeeall, 

[23.]  I.  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Azure,  semee  de  lys  and  a  lion 
rampant  guardant  Argent,  oppressed  by  a  bend  Gules. 
Holland.']  2nd  and  3rd,  Azure,  3  maiden's  heads  in 
pointed  coifs  [Argent.]  Over  all  the  quarters  a  crescent 
Or. 

[24.]  2.  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Azure,  on  a  chevron,  between 
three  lozenzes  Or,  a  mullet  Sable  [Hyde  of  Urinston  \ . 
2nd  and  3rd.   Argent  a  squirrel  passant  Sable  \Ormeston^ 

[25.]  3.  Azure,  three  swords,  one  in  pale  and  two  in  saltire, 
points  downwards,  Argent. 

[26,]  4.  Azure,  three  boars'  heads  couped  Argent. 

[27.]  5.  Quarterly,  ist,  [Argent]  two  bendlets  engrailed  [Sable] 
a  label  of  three  points  [Gules]  [Radcliffe  of  Ordsall\ 
2nd,  Azure,  two  bars  [Argent]  over  them  a  bend  [Gules] 
\_Legh  of  Bag7iley\  3rd,  [Gules,]  three  cross-croslets  fitche 
and  a  chief  Or  \Arderne.'\  4th,  Azure,  a  fesse  between 
three  garbs  Or  \Sandhac]i\ ;  impaling,  Quarterly  of  six ; 
ist.  Argent,  on  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  birds 
Vert,  as  many  cross-croslets,  fitche  [of  the  first  Ass/iaim] ; 
2nd,  Or,  an  eagle  with  two  heads  displayed ;  3rd  [Sable] 
fretty  [Argent]  a  label  ol  three  points  [Or,  Harrington] ; 
4th,  Sable,  three  lions  passant  in  pale  [Argent.  Engllsli]  \ 
5th,  Argent,  on  a  bend  [Sable]  three  lozenges  [of  the 
field]  each  charged  with  a  saltire  [Gules]  [Urswlck].  6th, 
Sable,  a  lion  rampant  Argent,  charged  on  the  shoulder 
with  a  chess-rook  Gules.  [Ferdon.] 

[28,]  6.  Quarterly  of  six.  ist,  Radcliffe  of  Ordsall.  2nd,  Legh 
of  Baguley.  3rd,  Arderne.  4th,  Sandbach,  with  the  fesse 
wrongly  tinctured  Gules.  5th,  Argent,  a  bend  engrailed 
Sable,  in  sinister  chief  a  mullet  Gules.  [Radcliffe.]  6th, 
[Gules]  a  cross  potent  crossed  [Or].  [Chaderton.] 

[29.]  7.  Quarterly  of  nine,  ist,  [Azure]  acrossmoHne  quarter- 
pierced  [Or].  [Moly7ieux^  2nd,  Vert  a  lion  rampant 
guardant  Argent  [Holland].  3rd,  [Azure]  semee  de  lys 
and  a  lion  rampant  guardant  Argent  [Hollatid.]  4th, 
Gules,  a  lion  rampant  lozengy'''  [?]  5th,  Quarterly, 
[Argent]  and  Gules,  in  the  second  and  third  a  fret 
[Or.]   [Diiit07i.]     6th,  Azure,  an  estoile  issuant  from 

*  This  quarter  does  not  occur  in  the  large  illuminated  pedigree  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Earl  of  Sefton. 
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the  horns  of  a  crescent  Argent  [Alynshull.']  7th,  [Argent] 
a  chevron  engrailed  between  two  pairs  of  keys  erect  inter- 
laced at  the  bows  Sable  \_Sheen  of  Heathy  co.  Salop. '\  8th, 
[Argent]  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three  ducks  [?] 
Vert,  legged  Gules.  [Heath  of  Heath,  co.  SalopJ]  9th, 
[GulesJ  a  chevron  engrailed  Sable  between  three  mullets 
pierced  (kiles  [Argent.]  [Riioge,  co.  Salop.] 

[30.]  8.  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Argent,  on  a  bend  engrailed  Sable 
a  mullet  of  the  field  \Radcliffe\.  2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  on 
a  cross  moline  quarter-pierced  Sable,  a  crescent  Or. 
S^Fulthorpe,  of  Tunstall^  co.    York.]     [Underneath  this 

shield]  RADCLIFFE  DE  MOWGREVE. 

3n  iBccXce  Cburcbe  in  Com*  Xanc' 
in  2  winbowee. 

[31.]  Argent,  three  boars'  heads  erect  and  erased  Sable  [Booth] 
impaling  Azure,  a  bend  between  six  covered  cups  Or 
[Bo/eler.]    of  your  charetie  praye  for  the  soule  of 

JOHN  BOUTHE  JOHN  BOUTH  KNIGHT  &  FOR  THE 

GOOD  STATE  OF  DOROTHIE  HIS  WIFFE  AND  THE  &C  

 AND  HEIRE  OF  THE  SAYDE  JOHN  BOUTHE  DECEASSED, 

AND  FOR  THE  SOULE  OF  FFRAUNCES  BOUTH  V^YFFE  OF 
JAMES  SCARESBRICKE  ESQUIER,  AND  THE  DAUGHTER  OF 
JOHN  BOUTH  DECEASSED,  PRAY  FOR  THE  GOOD  STATE  OF 
DOROTHIE  BOUTH,  WYFFE  OF  ALEXANDER  RADCLIFFE 
KNIGHT,  DAUGHTER  OF  JOHN  BOUTH  DECEASED. 

[32.]  Argent,  three  boars'  heads  erect  and  erased  Sable,  langued 
Gules,  tusked  Or.  Crest :  A  full-length  figure  of  St. 
Katherine  proper,  vested  Argent,  robed  Gules,  crowned 
and  crined  Or,  the  dexter  hand  extended  holding  a 
Katherine-wheel  gold,  the  sinister  resting  upon  a  sword 
point  downwards  in  bend  sinister  silver. 


3n  Sepbetton  Cburse  at  two  aeuerall  ti^mee— 
tbe  one  a^  bni  1568  in  3[une?] 

[jrcto  of  leaf  9.] 

[33.]  Gules,  a  javelin  in  bend,  point  downwards,  Sable  headed 
tipped  and  a  loop  pendant  from  the  upper  end  Or,  be- 
tween six  fleurs  de  lys  [Argent]  within  a  bordure  engrailed 
of  the  last  charged  with  eleven  pellets.  Crest :  A  cubit 
arm  vested  Argent,  cuff  Or,  the  hand  proper  grasping  in 
bend  sinister,  point  downwards,  a  javelin  as  in  the  arms. 
[Irelafid  of  Lydiate.] 
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[34.]  [Azure]  a  cross  moline  [not  pierced]  and  in  dexter  chief  a 
fleur  de  lys  [Or.]  [Mo/ynei/x.] 

[35.]  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  guardant  within  eight  fleurs  de  lys  in 
orle  Argent.  [Ho/Za^id.] 

[36.]  Azure,  a  bend  cotised  Argent  between  six  lions  rampant  Or. 
[Bo/iun.] 

[37.]  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  Gules  crowned  Or,  within  a  bordure 
Sable  charged  with  twelve  bezants.  [Cofyiwa//.] 

[38.]  [Argent]  on  a  chevron  Sable  between  three  hurts  as  many 
estoiles  Or;  on  a  chief  [Gules]  three  cinquefoils  of  the 
field.     [Above  this  shield]  jo:  bonnd  some  tyme  maior 

DE  COVENTRY. 

Zhc  otber  tDe  27  of  flDaij      bni  1590 
where  tbe  armee  unber  were— 

[39-]  crest]  On  a  cap  of  maintenance  Gules  turned  up  Ermine 
a  plume  of  peacocks'  feathers  proper.  [Underneath  it] 
S.  WtV/'m  Molneux  his  crest. 

[40.]  Quarterly,  ist,  Gules  a  chevron  engrailed  between  three 
mullets  [pierced]  Argent  \_R7tgge,  co.  Salop.']  2nd,  Argent 
a  chevron  engrailed  Sable  between  three  pairs  of  keys 
erect  the  bows  interlaced  and  the  wards  turned  outwards 
of  the  last.  [S/ieeji  of  Heathy  co.  Salop.]  3rd,  Argent,  a 
chevron  engrailed  Sable  between  three  birds  close  Vert 
beaked  and  legged  Gules  [Heath  of  Heath,  co.  Salop.]  4th, 
Ermine,  a  chief  indented  Gules  [Moreton,  co.  York.] 

[41.]  Quarterly  of  12.   ist,  Azure,  a  cross  moline  quarter  pierced 
[Or.]  [Moljneux.-'']      2nd,  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  Argent 
crowned  Or  within  a  bordure  engrailed  of  the  last  [^Gernet. 
3rd,  Argent,  six  lions  rampant  3,  2,  and  i,  [Gules  Vilars. 
4th,  Or,  three  leopards'  faces  Sable  [  ]  5th, 

Argent,  a  stag  lodged  Sable  attired  of  the  same  [Ellall.] 
6th,  [Argent]  a  fesse  Sable  [Gules]  between  three  birds 
[Vert.  77i7venge.]  7th,  [Azure]  a  lion  rampant  guardant 
between  seven  fleurs-de  lys  [Argent].  [Holland.]  8th, 
Vert,  a  lion  rampant  Argent  [Holland?^  9th,  Argent,  a 
cross  Sable  and  in  dexter  chief  a  fleur-de-lys  of  the  same 
[Haydock?^  loth,  Quarterly  Argent,  and  Gules  in  the 
2nd  and  3rd  a  fret  Or  [Dutton.]    i  ith,  Argent,  on  a  bend 

*  From  the  old  illuminated  pedigree  in  the  possession  of  the  Earl  of  Sefton 
it  appears  that  the  parent  house  of  Molyneux  of  Sefton  bore  the  cross  moline 
without  any  piercing. 
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Gules  three  escarhuneles  Or  [^Thornetonl ,  12th,  Azure 
an  estoile  issuant  from  the  horns  of  a  crescent  Argent 

[MynshulL'] 

[42,]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Sable,  on  a  bend  Argent  three 
mullets  Gules  [CHfton.]  2nd  and  3rd,  Argeat,  p.  cross 
engrailed  [raguled]  Gules  [Lmvrence/''] 

[43.]  [An  impaled  shield]  Baron  :  quarterly  of  nine,  ist,  [Moly 
neux\  as  above.  2nd,  [Holland^  as  above.  3rd,  \HoUand\ 
as  above.  4th,  {Puito?i\  as  above.  5th,  \^Mynshull\  as 
above.  6th,  Argent,  a  chevron  engrailed  [Sable]  between 
three  birds  [Vert.  Heath  of  Heathy  co.  SaloJ).']  7th,  Argent, 
a  chevron  engrailed  Sable,  between  three  pairs  of  keys 
erect,  bows  interlaced,  wards  turned  outwards  of  the  same 
\Sheen  of  Heathy  co.  Salop].  8th,  Gules,  a  chevron  en- 
grailed between  three  cinquefoils  [mullets  pierced]  Argent 
[^Rugge,  CO.  Salop.]  9th,  Gules,  a  lion  rampant  lozengy  [or 
fretty?]  untinctured,  crowned  Or.f  Femme  :  Quarterly  : 
ist  and  4th.  Argent,  two  bends  engrailed  Sable,  a  label 
of  three  points  Gules  \_Radcliffe.'\  2nd  and  3rd.  Azure, 
a  bend  Gules  between  three  garbs,  two  in  chief  and  one 
in  base  Or.  [Sandbach.] 

[Then  follows  this  fragment  of  the  Molyneux  pedigree.] 

Jane  daughter  of  Sr.=Sr.  WiU'm  Molineux=Elizabeth  his  second 
Richard  Rugge  de=  knght  had  two=  wyfe  daughter  of 
com'  Salopie  first=  wyves  and  had=  Cutbert  Clifton  by 
vvyffe  by  =  issue  by  them  Bothe=    whom  he  had 

I     he  died   In  annoj  

 I     dni.  1548.   I  I  I 

Ellen  daughter  of=Sr.  Richard  Moli-=      Ellen  Johanna     Anna      Thomas  Anne 

Sr.  Alexander  =neux  sone  &heire=  daught.  of  nupta        nupta        obijt  nupta 

Radcliffe  of  Ord-=of  Sir  Will'm  had=Robt.  Mag-  Rici.    Alexander  sine  p'le  Henrico 

sail  knight  first  =2  wyves  and  issue=  hull  second  Boulde  Standishe  Margareta  Halsall 

wiffehad5Sonnes=by  the[m]  bothe.=  wyfe  had  8  uxr.  posedit 

&  8  daughters    =He  died  in  anno=  sonnes  &  i  Thomas  hereditate 

I  1568.                  I    daught,  Hesketh  materia 

V                       V  sine  p'le  [materna 

[On  the  same  page] 

[44.]  Quarterly,  ist,  Argent,  on  a  saltire  engrailed  Sable  a  mul- 
let of  the  field.  2nd,  Or,  three  fleurs-de-lys  Sable.  3rd, 
Argent,  a  chief  indented  Azure.  4th,  Lozengy  Or  and 
Azure.  [Above  the  shield]  1598.  Rec  [eived]  of  a  gold- 
smith at  Sefton  the  same  tyme  w^^  he  saide  was  his 
fathers  armes. 

[45.]  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  eagles  displayed  Gules 
\Blundell  of  Ince  Blundell], 

*  Cuthbert  Clifton  of  Clifton  married  a  daughter  and  coheiress  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence  of  Ashton.    (Visit.  Lane.  1567.) 
t  See  foot-note  to  No,  29. 
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[46.]  Quarterly,    ist  and  4th,  Azure  ten  billets  4,  3,  2  and  i  Or 
_  S^BlundeLl of  Crosby\,  2nd  and  3rd,  Azure,  a  cross  moline 
quarter-pierced  Or,  in  dexter  base  an  annulet  of  the  last. 
\_Blu7ideIl  a7tde?tt-'''] .     [Below  these  two  shields]    The  2 
■   coates  Rec[eived]  of  the  two  Blundelles  of  Inse  and 
Crossebie.    Januarij  1568. 

[47.]  [A  crest]  On  a  wreath  a  garb  proper  {Heskethl  [below  it] 
At  S''  Bi'c.  Molneux  his  funerall. 

at  Cborlei?  Cburcb  anb  \\\  Blacftbrofte 
[2)ou0la6]  Cbapel  in  Com.  lanctr. 

\verso  of  leaf  g. 'I 

[48.]  Anderion  de  Clayton.     Quarterly.    1st  and  4th,  Sable, 
;         three  shack-boltsf  Argent  [Andertoii].    2nd,  [V'ert]  three 
hunting  horns  Argent,  stringed  Or  [Ke7iio?t  ?j   3rd,  Vert,  a 
lion  rampant.  Argent  Burnell ;  over  all  a  crescent. 

[49.]  A^iderton  de  Ajiderfon.  Quarterl}^  1st  and  4th,  Sable, 
three  shack-bolts  Argent  [^A?idertoji\ .  2nd,  [Vert]  three 
hunting  horns  [Argent],  Foi'de  [in  the  margin,  and]  Hei- 
leagh  [with  a  line  pointing  to  the  horn  in  base]  3rd,  Vert, 
a  lion  rampant  Argent  Burnell. 

[50.]  Anderion  of  Lostock^  j  sone  Quarterly.    1st  and  4th,  Sable, 
three  shack-bolts  Argent  \^Anderfo?i\ .  2nd,  [Vert]  three 
hunting  horns  [Argent  stringed  Or.  Kenion  .?]    3rd,  Vert, 
.  a  lion  rampant  Argent  [Bur7iell];  over  all  a  mullet. 
[Under  the  last  two  shields  is  written]  Crest  a  Curlewe  pp. 

[51.]  Browne  of  Brinsop.  Argent,  two  bendlets  Sable  and  a  pel- 
let in  base. 

[52.]  NICOLAS    WORTHINTON    ET   JOHANNA   VX^   EIUS.  Argent,. 

three  shake  forks  erect  Sable,  in  chief  a  mullet  of  the  last. 
[53.]  Clayton,  October  12,  1580.  [Argent,]  on  a  bend  gules 
three  roses  of  the  field. 

[54,]  Azure,  a  Hon  rampant  Ermine,  crowned  and  armed  Or. 
\(^e7'ard'\. 

[55.]  Argent,  a  bend  vairy  Or  and  Azure. 

[56.]  Quarterly.    1st  and  4th,  Gules,  seven  mascles,  3,  3  and  i. 
S^Ferrers.l    2nd   and   3rd,   Argent,  on  a  bend  Sable, 
"  ■  ,  three  crosses  patonce  of  the  field.  : 

*  See  No.  112,  Lambard's  Roll,  Trans.  Hist.  Soc.  Lane.  &^  C/ies/i-,  Vol.T, 
N.S.,  p.  156. 

V-  t  The  shack-bolts  in  these  three  Anderton  shields  and  in  the  two  mentioned 
below  are  all  tricked  with  the  bolt  below  and  the  round  part  above.  They  are 
usually  drawn  the  other  way  up.  • 
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[57.]  Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  shack-bolts  Argent.  \_A?ider  ' 

ton  ?]  ' 

[58.]  [Argent],  a  chevron  Gules  between  three  blue-bottle  flowers 
proper  \^Chorley?\ 

[59]  Argent,  a  cross  annulated  Sable. 

[60.]  Argent,  a  chevron  Sable  between  three  laurel  leaves  erect 
Vert.  . 

[61.]  Argent,  two  swords  in  saltire,  points  upwards,  Sable,  hilts, 
guards  and  pomels  Or.  \_Gillibrand?^ 

[62.]  Argent,  three  hurts.  [Perhaps  intended  for  Azure  three 
standing  dishes  Argent.  Standish\ 

[63.]  Gules,  three  boars'  heads  couped  Argent,  tusked  Or,  within 
a  bordure  engrailed  of  the  second    [  Whyte\ .  [Under 
this  shield  is  written]  A  man  knelinge  armed  w^  these 
-  amies  on  him  and  in  diuers  buttras  cut  in  stone. 

[64.]  Sable,  three  swans  Argent.  [  lVa/fo7t.]  .  ; 

[65.]  Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  shack-bolts  Argent.  \_Ande7'- 
ton  ?] 

[66.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Sable,  a  fret  Argent  YHarrington?^ 
2nd  and  3rd.  Sable,  three  lions  passant  in  pale  Argent. 
\_English?^ 

[67.]  Argent,  two  bendlets  Sable.  \Bradshaw  or  KayV\^ 
[68  ]   Worthinton.  Argent,  three  shake-forks  erect  Sable. 

3n  Blacft  brofte  cbapel  in  com.  lane/ 

[69.]  Longiree.    Sable,  a  chevron  Argent,  a  canton  Ermine.  ^ 

[70.]  Adlitigton.  Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  antelopes'  [?] 
heads  erased  Argent. 

3n  Mmwicf?  (Tburcb. 

upon  the  Banner  Rowles  for     Piers  Legh  [of  Lyme.] 

[71.]  [Four  shields  numbered],  i.  Gules,  a  cross  engrailed 
Argent  \Legh'\  impaling,  Lozengy  Argent  and  Sable  [Ci^ofi 
of  Dattofi.^^ 

72.]  2.  [Legk]  as  above,  impaling  Argent,  three  rush-hills  Vert.] 

[73-]  3-  [^^6^^]  above,  impaling  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  Ermine, 
crowned  Or  [Gerard  0/ f/ie  Brj'u.] 

[74.]  4.  [£eg/i]  as  above,  impaling  Argent,  six  lioncels  rampant 
Sable  [Savage.]  .  ; 
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[75.]  [A  shield  from  the]  Visitation  a°  1580  [1567]  p.'  W.  Flower 
&  Ro:  Glou""  [Glover]  al's  Som'-set  [Herald.].  Quarterly  of 
ten  : — ist,  Azure  two  bars  Argent,  over  all  a  bend  com- 
pony  [Or]  and  [Gules]  [Leg/i.]  2nd,  Or,  three  lozenges 
Azure  [Ba§u/ey.]  3rd,  Azure,  a  chevron  between  three 
coronets  Or  [Corona],  4th,  Gules,  a  cross  engrailed 
Argent  [Leg/z  of  Lyme].  5th,  [Azure,]  on  a  chevron 
between  three  covered  cups  Or  as  many  mullets  Sable 
Butler  of  Mertoii\.  6th,  Argent,  a  pale  fusilly  Sable 
Danyers  of  Bradley^  7th,  Argent,  a  cross  and  in  dexter 
chief  a  fleur-de-lys  Sable  [Hay  dock  of  Hay  dock].  8th,  Vert, 
a  chevron  between  three  crosses  patonce  Or  [Boydell], 
9th,  Argent,  a  pierced  mullet  Sable,  charged  with  a  cres- 
cent [Ash/on].  loth,  Lozengy  Argent  and  Sable  [Croft 
of  Daltoii] .  An  escocheon  of  augmentation  in  chief, 
Sable,  semee  of  mullets  Argent,  an  arm  embowed  in  armour 
proper,  the  hand  grasping  a  forked  flag  [Argent]  charged 
with  a  cross  [Gules]. 

Ht  a66beton  vn&er  X^me  in  tbe  countie  of 
Xancastr  a*^  b'ni  1596  [?]  \\\  tbe  eame 
cburce  in  glasee  in  tbe  eaet  winbow  in 
tbe  CbauncelL  vecto  o/uafio.^ 

[Six  divisions,  apparently  to  represent  six  lights  of  a  window.] 

I.     A°  DN'I  I46...FOWER  SONNES  &  7  DAUGHTERS. 

II.  ORATE  P'  BONO  STATU  THOME  ASHETON  MILITIS,  AGNET's 
VXORIS  SUE  ET  P'  a'IBZ  ELIZABETH  &  ANNE  VXORIS  ETUS 

q'  cam'om  [sic]  eccl'ie  FINIEBAT. 

A  man  knelinge  &  3  wyves,  all  in  this  coate  armour. 

[76.]    [A  shield]  Argent,  a  mullet  Sable  [Assheton.] 

III.  ORATE  P'  a'IABZ  JOh'iS  ASSHETON  MILIT's  DULCIE  MARGERIA 
&  ISABELLA  VX'lS  El's  QUI  IN  P'di'a  EDEFICIUM  p'CEDEBATI. 

A  man  &  iij  wyves. 

IV.  ORATE  pro  a'i'aBZ  THOME  ASSHETON  MILIT's  &C. 

One  man  in  coate  armour  and  a  woman  in  the  same. 
[77.]   iSTAM  eccl'ie  [a  shield]  as  before. 

V.  ORATE  P'  A'i'a  LAURENCJ  ASSHETON  QUONDAM  RECTORIS 
ISTI^  eccl'ie  q'  ISTAM  ECCL'ia'  THOME  ASSHETON  ET  JOHN 
ASSHETON    MILITIBZ    EDIFICIONE'    P^'d'TAM  GONTINUAVIT. 

A  prist  p'sone  of  the  same. 
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VI.  ORATE  P'  BONO  STATU  GERVES  ASHETON  REGTORIS  ISTI^ 
ECCL'e  qui  ISTAM  ECCLIA'  VNA  Cy'  THOME  ASHETON  MILITE 
FECIT  '  FUIT. 

A  prest  knelinge. 

In  the  east  window  in  the  north  [ajisle. 

[78.]  Argent,  a  mullet  Sable  charged  wdlh  a  crescent  of  the  field 
[Assheion]. 

[79.]  The  same. 

[80.]  Argent,  a  mullet  Sable  \^Assketon\. 

[81.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th  Sable,  a  bend  between  six  escallop- 
shells  Or  ^Foulchamp'-''].  2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  a  chevron 
Gules  between  three  bugle-horns  stringed  Sable. 

[82. [  Argent,  a  mullet  Sable  S^Assheiori]  impaling  the  quartered 
coat  last  described  [Foiilchamp-'']. 

[83.]  Argent,  three  lions  rampant  purpure  [Taibof\  [Underneath 
these   six  shields  is  written]    orate   p'  bono  statu 

NICHOLAIJ  ASHETON  ELIZABETH  VX'  SUE  LAURENCi' 
ASHETON  RECTORE  ISTi'  ECCL'iE  ET  EDMUND  ASHTON 
MILITIS  ANNE  UXORIS  SUE  HEREDIBZ  SUO'  QUI  ISTAM 
FENESTRAM   FIERE  FECIT. 

[84. J  [Argent,]  three  bendlets  enhanced  [Gules.  Byro7z\. 

1 85.]  Gules,  three  pallets  Or. 

Painted  under  where  the  Roode  loft  was 
[86.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th  Argent,  three  bars  Sable  [Hoghton]. 
2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  a  mullet  Sable  \^Assheton'\.  [Above 
the  shield,  the  letters]  r.h.  [and  below,  to  the  left,  a  crest, 
on  a  wreath,  a  bull's  head  Argent,  charged  on  the  neck 
with  three  barrulets  Sable.  Hoghton?^ 

[87.]  Argent,  a  cross  pointed  and  voided  Sable  [Dukinfeld.'] 
[Above  the  shield,  the  letters]  w.d. 

[88.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  [Argent,]  a  mullet  [Sable],  a  label 
of  three  points  \^Asshefon\ .  2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  a 
chevron  engrailed  Gules  [  ].    [Above  the  shield, 

the  letters]  t.a. 

[89.]  Argent,  cross  pointed  and  voided  Sable,  in  the  centre  thereof 
a  crescent  Gules  \_Dukinfield\  [Above  the  shield,  the 
letters]  e.d. 

[90.]  Argent,  a  cross  engrailed  Sable,  in  dexter  chief  a  torteau 
\^Clayton\.    [Above  the  shield,  the  letters]  r.c. 

*  See  No.  102,  where  this  coat  is  so  named  ;  it  may,  however,  be  intended 
for  Strickland, 
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[verso  of  leaf  io.'\ 

;         South  syde  in  the  Body  of  the  Churche 
first  window. 

[91.]  Argent,  on  a  bend  Sable  three  owls  of  the  field  ySavile\. 
[92.]  Argent,  three  chevronels  Gules.  baro[n  of]  neuto[n]  . 
[93.]  Argent,  a  pale  fusilly  Sable,    jo.  sauage. 
[94.]  Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  crosses  moline,  Argent, 

X'POR  SOUTHWORIH. 

2  window 

[95..]  Argent,  a  cross  trefile  voided  Gules,    tho.  pilkenton. 

[96.]  [A  shield  impaled]  Baron  "  broken."  Femme  [Argent]  a 
chevron  engrailed  [Gules],    tho:  asheton. 

.[97.]  Azure,  a  bend  between  six  covered  cups  Or.  john  boteler. 

[98.]  Argent,  three  bendlets  [not  enhanced]  Gules,    jo:  byron. 

3  windowe 

[99.]  Argent,  three  boars'  heads  [not  erect]  erased  at  the  shoul- 
ders Sable,  t:  bouth. 

[icq.]  Argent,  three  lions  rampant  Purpure.    t:  talbot. 

[loi.]  Argent,  three  hammers  with  claws  Sable. ..hamerton. 

[102.]  Sable,  a  bend  between  six  escallops  Or.  he:  foulchamp. 

South-weste  ende 
[103.]  Ermine,  a  canton  "  broke"  \i.c.,  the  canton  was  broken  out 
of  the  window.] 

[104.]  Azure,  semee  of  fleurs-de-lys  and  a  hon  rampant  guardant 
Argent,  over  all  a  bend  [Gules.  Bona?2d.'\ 

North  syde  beginning  west. 
[105.]  A  blank  shield. 

[106.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  Vert  [Sher- 
borne]. 2nd  and  3rd,  Vert,  an  eagle  displayed  Argent 
[Son7teJield\    ro:  shirburne. 

[107.]  Quarterly.  ist  and  4th,  Argent,  three  leopards'  faces 
Gules  [  J.    2nd  and  3rd,  Gules,  three  crescents 

Argent,  a  canton  Ermine. 

[108.]  A  blank  shield  [probably  broken  out]. 
2  window  north. 

[109.]  Argent,  tvvo  bars  Sable,  each  charged  with  three  pierced 

mullets  Or.  hopton. 
[no.]  Argent,  a  cross  pointed  and  voided  Sable,  dokenfylde. 
[ill.]  Quarterly.    1st  apd  4th,  Sable,  three  coronets  Or.  2nd 

and  3rd,  Argent,  a  cross  pattee  pointed  Sable. 
[i£2.]  Gules,  three  eagles  [?]  with  wings  elevated  [Argent?] 
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3n  a  wmbow  in  Manngto[n]  Cburcbe, 

in    gla0[0]*  [reaoof/ca/u.} 

[113.]  Quarterly  Argent  and  Gules,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  a  fret  Or. 
\Diitton!\ 

[ii4.[  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  double  queued  Gules.  [An  un- 
identified quartering  of  Boteler.] 

[115.]  Azure,  a  bend  between  six  covered  cups  Or.  \Boieler?\^ 

[i  16.]  Azure,  five  fusils  in  fesse  Or,  each  charged  with  an  escallop 
Gules  \Pliunpton\ , 

3n  tbe  beigb  Cburcb  at  Marmgto[n],  a° 
JBliy.  IReg'na.  24.  a"  t'ni  1582. 

vpon  a  monement  wheare  they  say  S'^  John  Butler  knight 
Lyeth  buried  whoe  was  slayne  in  his  owne  house  by  S"^ 
Peers  Legh  of  Lyme  knight  about  whose  Tombe  stande 
theise  cotes  heare  tricked.  The  Right  syde  beginninge  at 
the  head 

[117.]  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  Ermine,  crowned  Or.  [Gerard.] 

[118.]  Quarterly  Argent  and  Gules,  in  the  2nd  and  3rd  a  fret  Or 
\putto?i\. 

[119.]  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  cormorants  Sable  [War- 
burion]. 

[120.]  Argert,  three  bars  Gules.  {Grey^ 

[121.]  Argent,  three  chevronels  Gules.  [Langton^  Baron  of  New- 
ton.] 

vpon  the  Lifte  [left]  side  begininge  at  the  head. 
[122.]  Argent,  three  bendlets  Gules  \^Byron\. 

[123.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Argent,  on  a  bend  Sable  three 
covered  cups  of  the  field  [Rixfon] ;  2nd  and  3rd,  Azure,  a 
bend  between  six  covered  cups  Or  [Bofeler]. 

[124.]  Argent,  three  bendlets  Gules  [^Byron]  impaling,  in  chief, 
Azure,  a  bend  between  six  covered  cups  Or  [Boteler],  and 
in  base,  blank  [probably  broken]. 

[125.]  Quarterly.  1st  and  4th,  Argent,  three  moors'  heads  couped 
Sable  [Troutbeck,  ancient].  2nd,  Azure,  a  bend  between 
six  covered  cups  Or  [Boteler'].  3rd,  Azure,  a  bend  sinister 
between  six  covered  cups  Or  [Boteler^  with  the  bend 
reversed  in  error]. 
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Right  at  the  feete  theise  2  vnder 
[126.]  Azure,  a  bend  between  six  covered  cups  Or  [Bofe/er]  im- 
pahng  [blank] . 

[127.]  The  same,  also  with  a  blank  impalement. 

Another  monement 

PRAY  FOR  THE  SOULES  OF  S'^  THOMAS  BUTLER  KNIGHT  AND 
DAME  MARGARET  HIS  WYFE  W^"  HAD  ONE  SONE  AND  8 
DAUGHTERS  VIZ.  THOMAS  MARIED  CICELIE  DAUGHTER  OF 
PIERS  LEGH.  MARGARET  MARIED  RIC  BOULD  KNIGHT, 
ELLEN  MARIED  TO  JOHN  BAGOT,  ELIZABETH  TO  GEORGE 
BOUTHE,  ISABELL  TO  RONDELL  BRERETON,  ANNE  TO  GEORGE 
ATHERTON,  CICELIE  TO  He[n]rY  KIGHLEY,  MARGERIE  TO 
THOMAS  SOUTHWORTHE,  AND  DOROTHIE.  W^"  S'*  THOMAS 
DYED  27  DAYE  OF  APRILL  1522. 

[128.1  Azure,  a  bend  between  six  covered  cups  Or  [Bofeler] . 

[129.]  The  same,  impaling  Argent,  a  chevron  Gules,  fretty  Or, 
between  three  delves  or  turves  Sable  [Z>e/ves] . 

[130.]  Delves  alone. 

[131,]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Azure,  a  bend  between  six  covered 
cups  Or  \_Boteler\  2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  a  lion  rampant 
double  queued  Gules.  [This  quartering  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  identified.] 

^Tbe^e  coatee  weare  paigntet)  in  an  ol^  cbapell 
in  tbe  bouee  of  Beueeij*  a^  bni  1564. 

\verso  of  leaf  i/.} 

[132,]  Gules,  a  chevron  between  three  boars'  heads  couped  at 

the  shoulders  Argent. 
[133.]  Gules,  three  chevronels  Argent.  [Smglelon  ?] 
[134.]  Argent,  three  torteaux  between  two  bendlets  Sable  [/nee.] 
[135.]  Azure,  a  fesse  dancette  Ermine.  [Tkorf.] 
[136.]  Lozengy  Argent  and  Gules. 

[137.]  Argent,  a  cross  patonce  voided  Gules  [/'///^/;«^/^7;?.] 
[138.]  Quarterly  Argent  and  Azure.  [Bray?] 
[139.]  Argent,  a  cross  treffle  and  in  chief  two  pierced  mullets 
Sable. 

[140.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Sable,  fretty  Argent,  a  label  of 
three  points  of  the  second  [Harmglon],  2nd  and  3rd, 
Argent,  a  cross  patonce  Sable. 


Bewsey  Hall,  near  Warrington,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Boteler  family. 
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[141.]  Argent,  a  bend  between  six  birds  [storks?]  Sable  [Starkey], 
[142.]  Argent,  a  bend  and  chief  Sable.  [Bridge.1 
[143.]  Argent,  three  hunting-horns  stringed  Sable.  [^Foster^] 
[144.]  Argent,  a  saltire  Sable.  [Ba/dwin.} 

[145.]  Sable,  on  a  chief  Argent,  a  cross  patonce  of  the  first. 

[Bolurun 

[146.]  Argent,  on  a  bend  Sable  three  Covered  cups  of  the  field; 
in  sinister  chief  a  fleur  de  lys  of  the  second  \_RixtopJ\ . 

[147. J  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  garbs  Gules.  \Sheffield'i'\ 

{148.]  Argent,  three  crosses  patonce  Sable.  [Germyn 

[149.]  Sable,  a  bend  Argent.  [Adtngtonf] 

[150.]  Or,  three  lions  passant  in  pale  Gules. 

[151.]  Or,  on  a  chevron  a  fleur  de  lys. 

[152.]  Argent,  three  covered  cups  Sable  {JVowell]. 

[153.]  Bendy  of  ten  Gules  and  Argent.  {Beteler 

[154.]  Two  blank  shields. 

5n  1Lanca6t[e]r  Cburcbe.  trbe  eame  ideate 

[1564]. 

[155,]  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  bulls'  heads  cabosted 
Sable.  [Bokyn^ 

[156.]  Sable,  a  chevron  between  three  hunting-horns  stringed 
Argent  [^Gardener''']  john  gardenar  his  name  is  in  the 
windowe  wher  [e]  this  armes  was.  Some  saye  John  Gar- 
denar made  the  window  &  set  the  armes  in  the  same  of 
good  will  to  some  man  els[e]. 

3n  tbe  Cburcbe  at  preston  in  amounbemea, 
anno  bni  15  [74?] 

[157.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Argent,  three  chevronels  Gules 
l^Langton].  2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  a  cross  patonce  Sable 
[Ba7iastre\. 

[158.]  Sable,  three  bars  [krgQnt,  Hoghton]  , 

[159.]  Gules,  a  cross  engrailed  between  four  fleurs-de-lys  Argent 
[Ashhurst]. 

[160.]  Argent,  a  bend  and  bordure  both  engrailed  Sable.  [Knev£t.'] 

*  A  similar  coat  was  granted  tc*  Gardener  of  Berwiek  upon  Tweed  in  1580. 
— Burke's  Armory, 
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{t6i.]  Azure,  a  lion  rampant  guardant  [Argent]  charged  on  the 
shoulder  with  a  crescent  [Gules  ?]  within  seven  fleurs-de- 
lys  in  orle  [of  the  second — Holla7id\. 

[162.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Sable,  three  bars  Argent  \^Hoghton\ 
2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  a  mullet  Sable  \^Assheto7i\  over  all  a 
crescent  Gules;  impaUng  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Or,  three 
hunting  horns  stringed  Sable  [Bellmghaj?i\.  2nd  and  3rd, 
Argent,  three  bendlets  Gules,  on  a  canton  of  the  last  a 
■   lion  rampant  of  the  first  \_Bitrnshead?]r' 

[above  this  shield  is  written]  A  funerall  shecheon  [esco- 
cheon]  of  Mr.  Alexander  Houghton. 

[163.]  Azure,  semee  of  cross-croslets  and  a  lion  rampant  guardant 
Argent.  {Holland?:^ 

[164.]  Azure,  semee  of  escallop  shells  and  a  lion  rampant  guardant 
Argent  \Holland.'\ 

[165.]  Quarterly,  [Argent]  and  Gules,  in  the  first  and  fourth  a 
lion  rampant  "entreled"  [i.e.,  in  outline  only]  Sable. 

[166.]  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  guardant  Vert.  ^Sherborne}'] 

[167.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Argent,  a  cross  moline  Sable 
[  ].    2nd  and  3rd,  Argent,  three  bars  Gules. 

[168.]  Argent,  a  chevron  between  three  hedgehogs  [?]  Sable 
{Byrom\ 

armea  were  painteb  in  tbe  meare 
[ma^or]  of  presto  [n]  bi6  bouee  tbe  eame 
^eare  %\  Miirm  Boutb  was  eberiffe  of 
Xancaebire  a^  &ni  [1574]. 

[169.]  Quarterly  of  7.  ist.  Argent,  on  a  bend  Sable  three  garbs 
Or  [Hesket/i] .  2nd,  Argent,  three  bars  Azure,  in  chief  as 
many  lozenges  Gules  \^Fieming\  3rd,  Sable,  three  mullets 
each  issuant  from  the  horns  of  a  crescent  [Argent.  Mtn- 
shull].  4th,  [Argent]  a  fesse  Gules  \_Thwenge  alias 
Dodingsels],  5th,  Argent,  a  squirrel  sejant  Vert  [  ]. 
6th,  [Argent]  two  chevronels  and  a  canton  Sable  [Fitfon 
of  Ruff  or d\.  7th,  Argent,  a  cross  patonce  Sable  [^«3:;z^zj-/r^]. 
Crest :  On  a  wreath  a  double-headed  eagle  displayed 
Gules,  beaked,  legged  and  charged  on  the  breast  with  a 
garb  Or.  [Hesketh.']  [Underneath  the  arms,  the  letters]  t.h. 

[170.]  Quarterly,  ist  and  4th,  Argent,  a  fesse  and  in  chief  three 
mullets  Sable  [Towneky].    2nd  and  3rd,  Sable,  three 

*  Alexander  Hoghton  married  Dorothy  daughter  of  Richard  Asheton  of 
Middleton  ;  and  numerous  alliances  of  the  Ashetons  and  Bellinghams  may 
have  led  to  the  arms  of  Bellingham  being  displayed  here  instead  of  those  of 
Assheton. 
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goats  salient  Argent  \Gaytforth\  On  an  escocheon  of 
pretence  the  same  quarterly  coat  of  Townley  and  Gaytforth. 

[171.]  Quarterly,  i  st  and  4th,  [Argent]  a  chevron  [Gules]  between 
three  leopards'  faces  [Sable  ffaringto){\.  2nd  and  3rd, 
Gules,  three  cinquefoils  Argent  \_ffartngton\ .  Over  all  a 
martlet.    [Underneath  the  arms,  the  letters]  w.f. 

[172.]  Per  pale  wavy  \sic\  Or  and  Azure,  six  martlets  counter- 
changed  \_Fleetwood\. 

[173.]  Argent,  three  boars'  heads  [not  erect]  couped  [Sable. 
BootK\,     [Underneath  the  arms,  the  letters]  r.b. 

[174.]  [A  crest]  On  a  wreath,  a  dragon's  head  and  wings  ex- 
panded Argent  [Dugdale].   [Underneath,  the  letters]  r.d. 

[175.]  [A  crest]  On  a  wreath,  a  unicorn's  head  Argent.  [Under- 
neath, the  letters]  [Sherborne.]  r.s. 

[Sunbr?  HrmaO  iversoo/ieafi^.^ 

[176.]  To  Ed[mond]  Asheton  of  Chaderton  in  the  Visitacio[n] 
of  Lane.  1567.  Quarterly  of  8.  ist,  Argent,  a  mullet 
Sable  [Assheton\ .  2nd,  Argent,  on  a  bend  engrailed  Sable 
a  mullet  Or  \Radcliffe\.  3rd,  Gules,  a  cross  potent 
crossed  Or  \Chadertoit\.  4th,  Argent,  three  lions  rampant 
Purpure  [Talbot} .  5th,  [Sable,]  fretty  Argent,  a  label  of 
three  points  Or  \Harrington\  6th,  [Sable]  three  lions 
passant  in  pale  [Argent,  ^;2^/?>/^J.  7th,  Argent,  on  a  bend 
Sable  three  lozenges  [of  the  field]  each  charged  with  a 
Saltire  [Gules,  Urswick] .  8th,  Sable,  a  lion  rampant 
[Argent],  charged  on  the  shoulder  with  a  chess-rook  Gules 
[  Verdon} .  Esquire's  helm  and  mantling  with  tassels. 
Crest :  On  a  wreath,  a  mower  habited  quarterly  [Argent 
and  Sable]  with  his  scythe,  the  handle  Or,  the  blade  of  the 
first. 

[177.]  ReC^  of  M^-  Alexander  Ho[lcr]oft  by  the  name  of 
Entwysle  de  ib[ide]m.  Argent,  on  a  bend  engrailed 
Sable,  three  pierced  mullets  [of  the  field  —  Entwisle\. 
Crest :  A  sinister  arm  embowed  in  armour,  the  gauntlet 
grasping  a  man's  head  erased  at  the  neck  proper. 

[178.]  liioiJiE  of  Asheworthe.  Quarterly.  1st  and  4th,  [Argent]  on 
a  bend  engrailed  [Sable]  three  fleurs-de-lys  [of  the  field]  in 
sinister  chief  a  crescent  [Holt\.  2nd  and  third,  Argent, 
three  pallets  Vert,  on  the  centre  one  an  annulet  of  the 
field  \Hopwood  ?]    Crest :  on  a  wreath,  a  pheon  Sable. 

T 
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[179.]  Ric^  of  M^-  Jo:  Atherton  1598.  Quarterly  of  6.  ist, 
Gules,  three  hawks  close  Argent,  beaked  legged  and  belled 
Or.  [A^kerfon.]  2nd,  Argent,  a  lion  rampant  Sable 
[Zosfock].  3rd,  Argent,  a  horse  "baye",  in  his  mouth 
a  branch  with  leaves  Vert  [As/ifon].  4th,  Azure  three 
mascles  Or  \Catterall\  5th,  Argent,  a  fesse  Sable,  on 
a  bordure  Gules  eight  escallop-shells  of  the  f\^^\Punchar- 
don 6th,  Azure,  a  fesse  dancette  Ermine  \  Thorp  of 
Little  Mitton], 

[180.]  ScARESBRiGE  d?//;;^  ^/(Ty^^^j/i^^  whose  heyere  [Elizabeth] 
married  P.S.  [Peter  Stanley  of  Bickerstaffe  Jure  uxoris.] 
Quarterly,  ist,  Gules,  three  mullets  between  two  bendlets 
engrailed  Argent  ;  in  sinister  chief  a  crescent  Or 
' ScarisbricK].  2nd,  Gules,  three  hawks  close  Argent  [Or] 
' Atherio7i\.  3rd,  [Argent],  on  a  cross  patonce  Sable  five 
mullets  Or  [Bickerstaffe. '\  4th,  Argent,  two  chevronels 
Sable,  between  three  branches  pendant  Vert  [J/^'j^d?/^^] 

[End  of  the  Manuscript.] 

J.  Paul  Rylands. 


*  Mr.  James  Bromley,  whose  assistance  in  identifying  the  arms  in  this 
manuscript  I  desire  to  acknowledge,  thinks  that  the  4th  quarter  of  the  Scaris- 
brick  shield  is  probably  intended  for  Mossoke  of  Mossoke,  co.  Lane,  and 
that  the  branches  are  perhaps  branches  of  oak. 


SCHEDULE  OF  DEEDS  AND  DOCUMENTS,  THE 
PROPERTY  OF  COLONEL  THOMAS  RICHARD 
CROSSE,  PRESERVED  IN  THE  MUNIMENT- 
ROOM  AT  SHAW  HILL,  CHORLEY,  IN  THE 
COUNTY  OF  LANCASTER.— Part  II. 


No.  51.  Wigan. 

T340.  Grant  from  John  fil.  Robert  de  Prestecot  to  Master 
Robert  de  Burnhull,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  one  plot 
of  land  with  buildings  and  appurtenances  in  the  town 
of  Wygan,  situate  in  Standisshgate,  between  the  land 
of  Adam  fil.  John  del  Merssh,  and  land  which  the 
grantor  had  of  Robert  de  Bolton  ;  Rendering  a  Rose 
yearly  at  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  to  Robert  de 
Bolton  and  his  heirs  during  the  life  of  the  grantor. 
Witnesses : 

Adam  de  Pemberton,  Henry  de  ffulshagh,  Symon 
Payn,  William  te  Lyster,  Henry  Gilibrond,  William  fil. 
Walter,  Robert  de  Keuerdale  clerk,  and  others. 

Given  at  W^ygan  on  Tuesday  in  the  Octave  of  the 
Beheading  of  St.  John  Baptist  [Aug.  29],  14  Edward  III. 
[1340]. 

(Seal  of  green  wax  :  a  fleur-de-lis,  and  small  hook 
between  a  pair  of  open  shears,  points  upwards.) 

No.  52.  Charnock  Richard. 

1344/5.  Thomas  fil.  Thomas  de  Addihngton  to  Robert  de  Derby^ 
shire  his  heirs  and  assigns.  Quit-claim  to  the  reversion 
of  a  certain  plot  of  land  in  the  town  of  Charnok  richart, 
together  with  three  acres  of  land,  appurtenances, 
buildings  and  gardens  in  the  same  town,  which  Roger 
Hitchcokson  holds  of  the  feoffment  of  William  Hitch- 
cokson.    Witnesses : 

John  de  Standissh,  Henry  de  Charnok,  Richard  de 
Standissh,  William  de  Worthington,  John  Nightgale, 
Thomas  Weuer  and  others. 
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Given  at  Charnok  on  Tuesday  in  the  Octave  of  Holy 
Innocents  [4th  Jan.],  18  Edward  III.  [1344/5]. 

No.  53.  F/inf. 

1346.  Lease  from  Roger  de  Haregne  of  fiiynt  to  Richard  de 
Macclesfeld  of  half  an  acre  of  arable  land  in  the  territory 
of  fflynt  for  a  term  of  four  years  from  Michaelmas 
20  Edward  III.  at  a  rent  of  five  shillings  a  year,  the 
same  to  be  renewed  every  four  years  for  a  like  period 
provided  the  rent  be  punctually  paid.    Witnesses  : 

Richard  del  Hogh,  then  Mayor  of  the  town  of  fflynt, 
Adam  de  Haregne,  and  Richard  Parker  then  Bailiffs  of 
the  same,  Ithel  de  Byrchouer,  Gilbert  the  smith,  Henry 
de  Pole,  and  others. 

Given  at  fflynt,  2nd  October  20  Edward  III.  [1346]. 

No.  54.  Lwerpool. 

1355.  Fine  levied  at  Lancaster  in  the  Duchy  Court  on  Monday 
after  the  Feast  of  St.  Laurence,  5  Henry  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster [17th  Aug.  1355],  before  Thomas  de  Seton, 
Henry  de  Haydok,  John  Cokeyn,  and  Roger  de 
Haryngton,  Justices,  and  others,  between  William  de 
LyverpuU  plaintiff  and  Simon  de  Walton  and  Ahanor 
his  wife  deforciants  of  a  messuage  and  five  acres  of 
land  in  Lyverpull  whereby  the  premises  were  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  the  said  William,  in  consideration 
of  which  the  said  WilHam  paid  to  the  said  Simon  and 
Alianor  twenty  marks  of  silver. 

No,  55.  Liverpool 

1355.  Grant  from  Thomas  del  Neuport  chaplain  to  William  the 
clerk  of  Lyverpull  and  Emme  his  wife  and  their  joint 
heirs  of  a  selion  of  land  in  Lyverpull  which  he  had  of 
Margery,  who  was  the  wife  of  Hugh  de  Wisewall,  in 
a  certain  place  called  Le  Mukel-olde-feld ;  and  failing 
such  heirs,  to  the  heirs  of  the  said  William  for  ever. 
Witnesses  : 

William  fil.  Adam  de  Lyverpull,  John  del  More, 
Richard  de  Aynesargh,  Alexander  Comyn,  Adam  fil. 
Richard,  Nicholas  Foxe,  Roi)ert  fil.  Mathew,  Adam  de 
Longwroa,  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Monday  next  after  the  Feast 
of  St.  Michael  the  Archangel  [5th  Oct.],  29  Edward  III. 
[1355]- 

Small  oval  seal  of  green  wax :  the  Blessed  Virgin  and 
Holy  Child,  surrounded  by  a  legend  partly  broken 
away. 
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No.  56.  Liverpool. 
1366.  John  Amorieson  of  Wygan  to  Adam  fil.  Mathew  de 
Kenyan ;  Bond  in  ten  pounds ;  the  condition  being  that 
if  Katherine  daughter  of  the  said  Adam  and  wife  of 
the  said  John  is  alive  four  years  after  solemnisation  of 
their  marriage,  or,  she  being  dead,  there  is  issue  male 
born  of  the  marriage  then  living,  the  Bond  is  to  be  void. 

Done  at  LyverpuU  on  Saturday  in  the  week  after 
Easter  [nth  Apr.],  40  Edward  III.  [1366].  [In 
Norman-French.] 

No.  57.  Wigan. 
1365/6.  Grant  from  John  fil.  Jordan  de  Shakersley  of  Wygan  to 
John  his  son  of  a  toft  of  land  in  Wygan  situate  between 
the  grantor's  land  and  land  of  John  de  Longshaw,  one 
end  of  which  abuts  on  the  road  leading  from  Wygan  to 
Hyndley,  and  the  other  reaches  up  to  the  high  [road] 
of  Scoles.    Witnesses  : 

William  de  Assheton,  Mathew  Russell,  Richard  le 
Lister,  Robert  le  Bacster,  William  fil.  Richard,  and 
others. 

Given  at  Wygan  on  Sunday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Conversion  of  St.  Paul  [ist  Feb.],  40  Edward  III. 

[1365/6!. 

No.  58.  LtverpooL 

1366.  Grant  from  Adam  fil.  Richard  de  LyverpuU  to  William 
fil.  Adam  de  LyverpuU  his  heirs  and  assigns  of  four 
bovates  of  land  situate  in  Le  Mecul-holde-feld  of  which 
two  lie  together  between  the  lands  of  Maurice  de 
Galeway  and  Emme  de  Sidegreues,  and  the  other  two  lie 
together  next  land  of  the  heirs  of  Alice  de  .  .  .  . 
on  the  north  side.    Witnesses  : 

Richard  de  Aynesargh,  Nicholas  the  clerk,  Robert  fil. 
Mathew,  John  le  Somenor,  John  fil.  Almaric,  and  others. 

Given  at  LyverpuU  on  Friday  next  after  the  Trans- 
lation of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  [loth  July],  40 
Edward  in.  [1366]. 

No.  59.  Liverpool, 

1368/9.  Deed  poll  whereby  Richard  Jacson  Kay  of  LyverpuU 
grants  to  William  fil.  Adam  of  LyverpuU  a  messuage 
situate  in  Le  Dale  stret  between  the  tenements  of  Robert 
le  Harper  and  Richard  de  Aynesargh.    Witnesses  : 

Richard  de  Aynesargh,  John  fil.  Almaric,  WUliam  le 
Child,  Nicholas  the  clerk,  John  le  Somenor,  and  others. 

Given  at  LyverpuU  on  Wednesday  next  before  the 
Feast  of  St.  Hillary  [loth  Jan.],  42  Edward  III.  [1368/9]. 
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No.  60.  Liverpool. 

1368/9.  Lease  from  William  fil.  Roger  del  More  of  Lyverpull  to 
John  fil.  Almaric  of  Wygan  and  his  assigns  of  fom- 
bovates  of  land  in  the  territory  of  Lyverpull  lying  next 
the  Castle  Orchard,  the  end  of  which  abuts  on  the 
messuage  in  which  Robert  de  Rouchester  formerly 
dwelt,  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  Michaelmas  42 
Edward  III.,  at  a  rent  of  twelve  silver  pennies  to  be  paid 
at  Michaelmas  yearly.    Witnesses  : 

William  fil.  Adam  de  Lyverpull,  Richard  de  Ayne- 
sargh,  Nicholas  the  clerk,  William  le  Child,  John  le 
Somenor,  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Monday  next  after  the  Feast 
of  St.  Gregory  [13th  March],  42  Edward  IIL  [1368/9]. 

No.  61.  Liverpool. 
1368.  Grant  from  John  fil.  Adam  the  clerk  of  Lyverpull  to 
William  fil.  Adam  of  Lyverpull  his  heirs  and  assigns  of 
a  plot  of  ground  twenty  feet  long  and  seventeen  feet 
wide  situate  in  Le  Bonk  strete  between  the  tenement  of 
St.  Nicholas  and  land  of  John  de  Stanay.   Witnesses  : 

John  fil.  Almaric,  Richard  de  Aynesargh,  William  le 
Child,  John  le  Somenor,  Nicholas  the  clerk,  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Sunday  next  after  the  Feast 
of  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  [7th  May],  42 
Edward  IIL  [1368]. 

No.  62.  Liverpool. 

1368.  Grant  from  John  Tippup  of  Lyverpull  to  Thomas  fil. 

Henry  de  Stonburlegh  his  heirs  and  assigns  of  a  selion 
of  land  situate  in  Le  Lytil-holde-feld  between  land  of 
the  heirs  of  John  fil.  Adam  fil.  Simon  and  land  of  the 
heirs  of  John  Baron.    Witnesses : 

John  fil.  Almaric,  William  fil.  Adam  de  Lyverpull, 
Richard  de  Aynesargh,  William  le  Child,  Nicholas  the 
clerk,  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Thursday  next  after  the  Feast 
of  St.  James  the  Apostle  [27th  July],  42  Edward  III. 
[1368]. 

No.  63.  Liverpool. 

1369.  Grant  from  Thomas  fil.  Henry  de  Stonburley  to  Roger 

de  Thorneton,  chaplain,  of  a  selion  of  land  in  Le  Litil- 
holde-feld  which  the  grantor  had  of  John  Tippup  of 
Lyverpull.    Witnesses  : 

William  fil.  Adam  de  Lyverpull,  John  Amoryson, 
,  ^   Richard  de  Aynesargh,  Nicholas  the  clerk,  William  le 
Child,  and  others. 
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Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Thursday  next  before  the 
Feast  of  St.  Margaret  the  Virgin  [19th  July],  43 
Edward  III.  [1369]. 

No.  64.  LiverpooL 

1369-  Jo^^^  fforneby  grants  by  way  of  Mortgage  to  John 
Amoryson  of  Wygan  his  heirs  and  executors  half  a 
burgage,  as  contained  by  bounds,  situate  in  Le  Chapel 
strete  in  the  town  of  Lyverpull,  for  securing  repayment 
of  the  sum  of  seventeen  pounds.    Witnesses  : 

Richard  de  Aynesargh,  William  fil.  Adam  de  Lyver- 
pull, Robert  de  Lydgate,  Stephen  le  Walshe,  Richard 
Typpupe,  and  many  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Tuesday  next  before  the  Feast 
of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  [17th  July],  43  Edward  III. 
[1369]- 

No.  65.  Liverpool. 

1369.  Bond  whereby  John  de  fforneby  binds  himself  to  pay 
seventeen  pounds  in  silver  to  John  Amoryson  or  his 
attorney  by  equal  payments  at  Lyverpull  at  the  Nativity 
of  Our  Lord  and  the  Annunciation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Monday  next  before  the  Feast 
of  St.  James  the  Apostle  [23rd  July],  43  Edward  III, 
[1369]- 

No.  66.  Kenyon, 

1369.  Agreement  between  Adam  de  Kenyan  and  Katherine, 
formerly  wife  of  John  Almorison,  in  pure  widowhood, 
witnesseth  : 

That  Katherine  agrees  that  Adam  should  have  the 
custody  of  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Richard, 
Nicholas,  and  Thuistan,  sons  of  the  said  John  and 
Katherine,  namely  of  the  goods  and  chattels  of  Richard 
fifteen  pounds  of  silver,  and  of  Nicholas  twenty-five 
pounds,, and  of  Thurstan  fifteen  pounds  : 

And  if  Richard  should  die  without  lawful  issue,  his 
goods  to  remain  to  his  brother  Nicholas ; 

And  if  Nicholas  should  die  without  such  issue  his 
goods  to  remain  to  his  brother  Thurstan  ; 

And  if  Thurstan  should  die  without  such  issue  all  his 
goods  and  chattels  to  remain  over  to  his  brother  Richard 
and  his  heirs. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Monday  next  before  the  Feast 
of  St.  Andrew  [26th  Nov.],  43  Edward  III.  [1369]. 
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No.  67.  Liverpool. 

370.  Grant  from  Roger  fil.  William  Marioteson  of  LyverpuU 
to  William  fil.  Adam  of  LyverpuU  his  heirs  and  assigns 
of  a  fourth  part  of  a  burgage  with  buildings  thereon 
situate  in  Le  Dale  stret  between  the  tenement  of  Emme 
de  Sidgreues  and  the  tenement  of  Emme  late  wife  of 
Stephen  le  Corniser. 

Also  two  selions  of  land  of  which  one  lies  in  Le 
Ouer-hethi-londes  between  land  of  Adam  fil.  Richard 
and  land  of  the  heirs  of  William  de  Sefton  And  the 
other  lies  in  the  same  field  in  two  hallonds  between  land 
of  the  heirs  of  Eustace  the  draper  and  land  of  Margerie 
de  fforneby.    Witnesses  : 

Richard  de  Aynesargh,  John  de  Wolleton,  John  le 
Somenor,  John  Tipp  [up] ,  Adam  le  Fourbourg,  and 
others. 

Given  at  LyverpuU  on  Sunday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
St.  Luke  the  Evangelist  [20th  Oct.],  44  Edward  IIL 
[1370]. 

No.  68.  Liverpool. 

306/7.  Grant  from  Robert  Clerk  of  LyverpuU  to  Richard  Map- 
durem  his  heirs  or  assigns  of  a  landa  of  ground  in  the 
territory  of  LyverpuU  situate  in  the  field  called  Le 
Hethylondes  between  land  of  the  grantor  and  land  of 
Alan  fil.  John  :  And  the  half  burgage  situate  in  Castle 
street  between  the  tenements  of  Alice  daughter  of  Adam 
and  Adam  fil.  Richard  will  acquit  the  said  landa  from 
the  claims  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee.    Witnesses  : 

John  de  Mora,  Alan  Walsemon,  William  fil.  Ralph, 
William  Baron,  Roger  de  Accres,  Richard  de  Mora,  and 
many  others. 

Given  at  LyverpuU  on  Friday  in  the  Octave  of  the 
Epiphany  [13th  Jan.],  35  Edward  L  [1306/7]. 

No.  69.  Liverpool. 

374.    Grant  from  William  le  Blake  of  LyverpuU  to  William  fil. 

Adam  de  LyverpuU  his  heirs  and  assigns  of  six  selions  of 
land  situate  in  the  fields  of  the  town  of  LyverpuU  in 
different  places,  of  which  two  lie  in  Le  Hethylondes 
below  the  road  and  one  above  the  road,  one  other  selion 
lies  over  against  Le  Qwyte  Crosse,  and  half  a  selion  is 
situate  in  Coupedale,  and  half  a  selion  hes  in  Le  Quyt- 
acres,  and  half  a  selion  at  Le  Lomelake,  and  half  a  selion 
in  Le  Morecroftes  over  against  land  of  the  heirs  of 
William  Dykeson.    Witnesses  : 
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Richard  de  Aynessargh,  John  de  Hull,  John  le 
Somenour,  Stephen  le  Walshe,  Nicholas  the  clerk,  and 
others. 

Given  at  LyverpuU  on  Tuesday  in  the  Feast  of  St 
James  the  Apostle  [ist  Aug.],  48  Edward  III.  [1374]. 

No.  70.  Liverpool. 

12,11'  Lease  from  Hugh  de  LyverpuU  to  John  de  Cpupeland 
and  Margaret  his  wife  of  a  messuage  with  buildings 
situate  in  Le  Dale  strete  between  the  tenement  of  the 
heirs  of  Richard  Tue  and  the  tenement  late  of  Robert 
fil.  Mathew,  together  with  four  selions  of  land  situate  in 
different  places,  of  which  one  is  in  Le  Nether-hethy- 
londes  and  abuts  on  the  land  of  Nicholas  the  clerk,  and 
another  lies  in  the  same  field  next  land  of  John  de 
Hull,  near  Le  Stote,  and  two  selions  lie  in  Le  Mikel- 
holde-feld,  for  a  term  of  ten  years  from  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  i  Richard  H.,  at  an  annual 
rent  of  sixteen  shillings  of  silver  to  be  paid  on  the 
quarter  days  usual  in  the  town  of  LyverpuU ;  the 
premises  to  be  kept  in  repair  against  wind  and  rain  by 
the  lessees  during  the  term.    Witnesses  : 

Richard  de  Aynesargh  then  Mayor  of  the  town  of 
LyverpuU,  Stephen  le  Walshe,  John  le  Somenor  then 
BaiUffs  of  the  same  town  ;  John  de  Eccleston,  and 
others. 

Given  at  LyverpuU  on  Sunday  next  before  the  Feast 
of  the  Translation  of  St.  Thomas  [28th  June] , 
I  Richard  IL  [1377] . 

(Small  round  seal  of  red  wax :  a  Katherine 
wheel.) 

No.  71. 

1378/9.  John  Parr,  Robert  Parr,  son  of  the  late  John,  John 
Wodfall,  and  Henry  Tarlton  of  the  County  of  Lancaster, 
gentlemen,  to  John  Parr  son  and  heir  of  the  late  Henry 
Parr,  otherwise  Henry  Halsall. 

Arbitration  Bond  in  £20  to  abide  the  Award  of 
James  Stanley  Archdeacon  of  Chester  the  subject  of 
dispute  being  "  specyaly  off  &  for  y^  Ryght  Infest  tituU 
&  clayme  of  y^  Waf  Mylne  y^  whych  y'=  said  John  Parr 
Entendyth  to  make  on  his  ppur  soule  grounde  wt  y^ 
tachement  of  y^  wa?  to  lye  on  the  Comyn  in  piudi§ 
hurt  &  dysheretens  of  y^  aboffe  bounden  John  &  Robf  & 
thayre  heyres  as  they  clayme  so  y^  y^  sayde  Ordennce 
dome  Awarde  be  made  &  to  y^  pts  delyiid  in  Writyng 
by  or  with  y^  sayd  S""  James  Stanley  archi  of  Chestf^  & 
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Arbitf  enselyt  afore  fest  of  the  Annuciacon  of  our 
Lady  next  to  come."  Dated  nth  January,  2  Richard 
II.  [1378/91- 

No.  72.  WigaJi. 

1380.  Katherine  wife  of  William  fil.  Adam  de  Lyverpull  leases 
to  Robert  le  Jewe  of  Wygan  for  his  life  a  certain  plot 
of  land  which  came  to  her  after  the  death  of  John  fil. 
Almaric  situate  in  the  town  of  Wygan  next  the  land  of 
the  said  Robert,  in  Le  Scoles,  rendering  annually  to  the 
grantor  and  her  heirs  for  the  first  thirty  years  of  the 
term  eighteen  silver  pennies  by  four  equal  quarterly 
payments.  If  the  lessee  should  die  before  the  expiration 
of  the  term,  his  heirs  may  take  on  the  lease  or  assign  it, 
and  should  either  he  or  his  assigns  wish  to  hold  it  after 
the  expiration  of  the  said  thirty  years,  then  the  annual 
rent  to  be  twenty  shillings  in  silver  paid  quarterly,  to 
Katherine  and  her  heirs.    Witnesses  : 

Adam  de  Byrkeheued,  then  Mayor,  Almaric  de 
Wygan,  Henry  fil.  Almaric,  and  others. 

Given  at  Wygan  on  Sunday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
St.  Katherine  the  Virgin  [2nd  Dec],  4  Richard  IL 
[138c.]. 

Covenant  by  the  lessee  that  he  and  his  heirs  will  do 
repairs  during  the  term. 

(Small  round  seal  of  green  wax  :  Greek  cross  in  high 
relief) 

No.  73.  Wigan. 

1380/1.  Quit-claim  from  Almaric  fil.  William  le  Walker  of  Wygan 
to  Henry  Banastre  and  William  le  Jewe,  chaplains,  of  all 
his  right  and  title  in  all  messuages  lands  and  tenements 
which  they  hold  of  his  gift  and  concession  in  the  town 
of  Wygan.    Witnesses  : 

Adam  le  Birkhed,  then  Mayor,  Hugh  del  Crosse, 
John  del  Croft,  Henry  fil.  Almaric,  and  others. 

Given  at  Wygan  on  Friday  next  after  the  Feast  of  the 
Purification  of  Blessed  Mary  [8th  Feb.],  4.  Richard  IL 
[1380/1]. 

No.  74.  Liverpool. 

1382.  Deed  Poll  whereby  Sir  Adam  de  Hoghton,  Knight, 
acknowledges  to  have  received  from  William  fil.  Adam 
de  Lyverpull  and  John  de  ffaryngton  the  elder,  sixteen 
pounds  of  silver  in  part  payment  of  a  sum  of  twenty 
pounds,  in  which  sum  the  said  William  and  John  were 
bound  to  him. 
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Given  at  LyuerpuU  on  the  festival  of  St.  Augustine 
the  Confessor  [28  August],  6  Richard  II.  [1382]. 

No.  75.  Wigaji  &^  Leigh. 

1382.  Grant  from  Hugh  del  Crosse  of  Wygan  to  William  le 

Jewe,  chaplain,  and  Thomas  le  Byrum  of  all  his  lands 
in  Wygan  and  Legh  in  the  County  of  Lancaster. 
Witnesses  : 

Adam  de  Byrkehed,  Mayor  of  Wygan,  Nicli  de 
Worthington,  Henr.  del  Marsh,  Mathew  Russell, 
WiUiam  del  Wynd,  and  others. 

Given  at  Wygan  on  the  Friday  after  the  Feast  of 
St.  Leonard  [13th  Nov.],  6  Richard  11.  [1382] . 

No.  76.  IVigan. 

1383.  Grant  by  Robert  de  Blakeburn  and  William  le  Jewe, 

chaplains^  to  Alice  de  Clapam  for  the  term  of  her  life, 
of  a  plot  of  land  with  buildings  situate  in  Le  Scoles  de 
Wygan,  which  they  had  of  the  feoffment  of  Roger  de 
Ines  de  Wygan,  to  be  held  by  the  said  Alice  of  the  lord 
of  the  town  of  Wygan  by  the  services  thence  due;  and 
after  her  death  to  George  son  of  the  said  Roger  de  Ines 
and  heirs  male  of  his  body  lawfully  begotten,  remainder 
to  Richard  and  Ralph,  sons  of  the  said  Roger  and  their 
heirs  male  in  succession,  remainder  to  Nicholas  son  of 
Hugh  de  Ines  and  his  heirs  male,  remainder  to  the  right 
heirs  of  the  said  Roger.    Witnesses  : 

Adam  de  Byrkeheued,  then  Mayor,  Hugh  del  Crosse, 
Nicholas  de  Worthyngton,  Henr.  del  Mersh,  John  de 
Croft,  William  del  Wynd,  Robert  de  Heghfeld,  and 
many  others. 

Given  at  Wygan  on  Sunday  in  the  octave  of  St.  Luke 
the  Evangelist  [25th  Oct.],  7  Richard  IL  [1383]. 

No.  77.  Liverpool. 

1383.  In  the  Name  of  God,  Amen :  I  William,  son  of  Adam 
of  Lyverpull,  being  of  sound  mind  although  sick  in  body, 
make  my  Will  as  follows  :  In  the  first  place  I  bequeath 
my  soul  to  God  and  blessed  Mary  the  Virgin  and  all 
Saints,  and  my  body  to  be  buried  in  the  Chapel  of 
Lyverpull  before  the  figure  of  the  white  statue  of  Mary, 
where  my  own  proper  burial  place  is  provided. 

Also,  I  bequeath  three  quarters  of  corn  to  be  distri- 
buted in  bread  on  the  day  of  my  burying. 

Also,  I  bequeath  six  pounds  of  wax  about  my  body. 

Also,  I  bequeath  to  each  priest  celebrating  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lyverpull  four  pence. 
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Also,  I  bequeath  the  residue  of  all  my  goods  to 
Katharine  my  wife  and  my  children  born  of  the  said 
Katharine ;  and  to  carry  out  this  Will  I  appoint  as  my 
executors  John  the  fuller,  chaplain,  and  William  Parcker, 
chaplain. 

Given  at  LyverpuU  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
Saint  Luke  the  Evangelist,  in  the  presence  of  Thomas 
del  More,  then  Mayor,  and  John  de  Eccleston,  and 
others  my  neighbours,  A.  D.  one  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-three. 

Proved  before  the  Dean  of  Weryngton,  in  the  Chapel 
of  LyverpuU,  on  Saturday  in  the  Festival  of  Saint 
Barnabas  [iSth  June],  1384. 

inventory  of  all  the  goods  of  William  son  of  Adam  of 
LyverpuU  on  Tuesday  next  after  the  feast  of  Saint  Luke 
the  Evangelist  A.D.  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
eighty-three. 

In  primis  :  corn  in  the  barn,  of  the  value  of  ten  marks. 
Item  :  Seven  dairy  cows,  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings 
each. 

Item  :  two  cows,  two  heifers,  and  one  steer,  each  of 

the  value  of  half  a  mark. 
Item  :  three  horses,  of  the  value  of  one  mark  each. 
Item  :  eighteen  pigs,  of  the  value  of  thirty  shillings. 
Item  :  twenty -five  selions  of  wheat  sown,  of  the  value 

of  six  pounds. 
Item  :  domestic  utensils,  of  the  value  of  eleven 

[?  eight]  marks. 

Sum  total  :  forty  marks. 

No.  78.  Wi^an. 

1384     Quit-claim  from  Margaret,  widow  of  Nicholas  de  Worthyn- 
or         ton,  in  pure  widowhood,  to  Hugh  del  Crosse,  of  certain 
1385.      land  in  Staneygate  in  the  town  of  Wygan.  Witnesses  ; 

Adam  de  Birkenhed,  John  del  Croft,  Thurstan  le 
Bacster,  William  del  Wynde,  William  de  Perbalt. 
Given  at  Wygan  8  Richard  11.  [1384-5]. 
[Almost  illegible.] 

No.  79.  Wiga7t. 

1385.  Acknowledgment  by  Robert  de  Derby  of  having  received 
of  Thomas  Dicoson  de  Wygan  and  Henry  del  Mershe 
the  sum  of  twelve  pounds  four  shillings  of  silver  in  part 
payment  of  a  sum  of  forty-eight  pounds  sixteen  shillings. 

Given  at  Weryngton  on  Friday  within  the  Vigil  of  the 
Translation  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  [7th  July], 
9  Richard  II.  [1385]. 
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No*  80. 


Wigan. 


1386.  Grant  from  William  le  Jewe,  chaplain,  to  Almaric  le 
Walker,  of  Wygan,  and  Alice,  daughter  of  Adam  le 
Loriner,  of  Wygan,  of  all  messuages,  lands  and  tenements, 
with  buildings  and  appurtenances,  which  he  had  of  the 
feoffment  of  the  said  Almaric,  in  the  town  and  territory 
of  Wygan,  to  be  held  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  by 
the  accustomed  services  :  Should  the  said  Alice  die 
without  heirs  of  herself  and  the  said  Almaric,  the 
property  to  go  to  Almaric  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuity. 
Witnesses  : 


Hugh  del  Crosse,  then  Mayor  [of  Wygan],  Adam  de 
Byrkeheued,  Mathew  Russell,  John  ffoxe,  chaplain, 
Thomas  Cosyn,  chaplain,  Thurstan  le  Baxter,  and 
others. 

Given  at  Wygan  on  Wednesday  next  after  the 
Annunciation  of  Blessed  Mary  the  Virgin  [28th  March], 
9  Richard  11.  [1386]. 


1386.  Power  of  Attorney  from  Hugh  de  Lyverpull,  mason,  to 
John  de  I.ynacre,  to  deliver  to  John  del  Morehouse,  of 
Lyverpull,  seisin  of  a  quarter  of  a  burgage  in  Lyverpull. 


Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Wednesday  next  before  the 
Feast  of  St.  Margaret  the  Virgin  [i8th  July],  10 
Richard  IL  [1386]. 

(Small  round  seal  of  green  wax :  a  Latin  cross 
between  two  palm  branches.) 


1388.  Indenture  whereby  Almaric  le  Walker  leases  to  Richard 
de  Longeschagh  an  acre  of  land  called  Le  Prestysacre, 
lying  in  Botlingsfeld,  in  the  town  of  Wygan,  between 
land  of  the  said  Richard  and  land  of  Thomas  de 
Worthyngton  :  Rendering  annually  for  the  first  sixteen 
years  from  the  date  hereof,  one  Red  Rose  at  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist  :  And  if  the  said 
Richard  or  his  assigns  should  wish  to  hold  the  premises 
after  the  expiration  of  the  said  sixteen  years,  then  he  or 
they  shall  pay  to  the  said  Almeric  or  his  heirs  a  rent  of 
one  hundred  shillings  in  silver  yearly  :  And  if  the  rent, 
or  any  part  of  it,  be  in  arrear  for  forty  days,  the  said 
Almaric  or  his  heirs  shall  be  at  liberty  to  take  and  keep 
possession  for  ever  :  And  if  the  said  Richard  dies 
before  the  completion  of  the  term,  his  assigns  may  take 
on  the  lease  for  the  remainder  of  the  term.  Witnesses : 


No.  81. 


Liverpool. 


No.  82. 


Wigan. 
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Adam  de  Byrkeheued,  then  Mayor  [of  Wygan], 
Thomas  de  Dokesbury,  William  le  Lyster,  and  others. 

Given  at  Wygan  on  Sunday  next  before  the  Nativity 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  [6th  Sept.],  12  Richard  11. 
[1388]. 

No.  83.  Liverpool. 

1390.  Grant  from  John  de  Hull  of  LyverpuU  to  William  de 
Penereth  and  Cecilia  the  grantor's  daughter,  in  free 
marriage,  their  heirs  and  assigns,  of  [i]  a  quarter  of  a 
burgage  of  land  with  its  buildings  in  Le  Chapell  strete, 
between  the  tenements  of  Thomas  Le  Coudray  and  St. 
,  '  Nicholas  of  Lyverpull,  [2]  a  quarter  of  a  burgage  of 
land  in  Le  More  strete  next  the  tenement  of  Robert 
del  Morehouse,  [3]  one  selion  in  Le  Quytaceres 
between  the  tenements  of  Thomas  del  More  and 
Margerie  de  Longe,  [4]  one  halland  of  land  in  Coupe- 
dale  between  that  of  said  Thomas  and  John  Ball,  [5]  also 
three  butts  of  land  next  the  tenement  of  John  de  Lyver- 
pull, [6]  two  butts  of  land  at  the  end  of  the  Corkerres- 
croft,  [7]  one  selion  in  the  Hethy-landes  next  to  Thomas 
del  More,  [8]  one  selion  there  next  the  tenement  of 
Sir  Robert  Kelyng,  [9]  one  selion  of  land  there  between 
the  lands  of  Thomas  le  Coudrey  and  John  Bell,  [10] 
one  selion  next  Euerstan  Myln,  [to]  one  selion  of  land 
in  Le  Mekel-hold-feld  abutting  against  the  land  of 
Nicholas  de  Lyverpull  clerk,  [12J  one  selion  of  land  in 
the  same  field  next  land  of  Robert  de  Seacome  towards 
the  Mill,  [13]  one  landa  of  ground  in  Le  Shyrreueaci^es 
by  the  pepper  corn :  To  be  held,  with  Turbary,  of  the 
chief  lords  of  the  fee  by  the  services  due  and  accustomed 
for  ever.    Witnesses : 

Thomas  de  la  More,  then  Mayor  of  the  town  of 
Lyverpull,  Richard  de  Hulm,  Thomas  le  Coudray, 
Symon  de  Kyrkedale,  William  de  Roby,  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Friday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  [6th  May],  13 
Richard  IL  [1390]. 

(Very  small  round  seal  of  red  wax  :  a  fleur-de-lis.) 

No.  84.  Preston. 

1393/4.  Power  of  Attorney  from  John  Gogh,  Ithel  clerk  of  Neston, 
John  Doudson,  Thomas  Dany,  John  Bumble,  Hugh  fil. 
Henry  Jonneson  and  John  dil  Bonk  to  Henry  dil 
Mersche  of  Wygan,  to  receive  seisin  of  all  the  lands  and 
tenements  which  they  had  of  the  feoffment  of  John 
Amory son  in  the  county  of  Lancaster. 
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Given  at  Preston  on  Thursday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
the  Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  [4th  Feb.], 
17  Richard  II.  [1393/4]  • 

No.  85.  Wigan. 

1396.  Indenture  shewing  that  whereas  Roger  le  Coke  of  Wigan 
and  AUce  his  wife  may  have  granted  to  Thomas  de 
Docusbury  for  ever  all  lands  and  tenements  in  Le 
Wodhous  of  Wygan,  and  although  by  a  Statute  Merchant 
they  are  bound  to  pay  ^20  sterUng  to  said  Thomas  : 
Nevertheless,  Thomas  concedes  that  if  Roger  and  Alice 
will  pay  ;^3  :  10  :  o  within  the  next  three  years,  it  shall 
be  lawful  to  the  said  Roger  and  Alice  to  have  the  said 
lands  and  tenements  as  they  had  formerly,  for  ever,  the 
Statute  notwithstanding  :  But,  if  in  default,  entry  on  the 
land  is  made,  Thomas  shall  have  the  crops  until  St. 
Martin's  in  winter,  also  the  expenses  of  repairs,  &c., 
on  the  view  of  four  chosen  persons  :  But  if  Roger  and 
AUce  perform  the  above  Covenants  the  Statute  shall  be 
void :  Further,  that  if  the  lands  are  in  the  hands  of 
Thomas  for  non-payment,  William,  son  of  Roger  and 
AUce,  shall  have  power  to  redeem  the  same  within  the 
said  three  years.    Witnesses  : 

Adam  de  Byrkehed,  then  Mayor  [of  Wigan] ,  William 
del  Wynde,  Roger  del  More,  and  others. 

Given  at  Wygan  on  Sunday  next  after  the  Feast  of 
St.  Michael  the  Archangel  [ist  Oct.],  20  Richard  II. 
[1396]. 

(Small  seal  of  brown  wax:  an  equilateral  triangle,  apex 
downwards,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  pellets.) 

No.  86.  Ince,  by  Wigan. 

T  397/8.  Grant  from  Robert  fil.  William  de  Ines  to  William  le  Jew, 
chaplain,  and  Thomas  Cosyn,  chaplain,  of  all  his 
messuages,  lands,  &c.  in  luce  next  Wigan.  Witnesses: 
Roger  de  Hulton,  John  fil.  Robert  de  Laweton,  John 
de  Oculshagh,  Thomas  de  Halghton,  Henry  de  Ines, 
and  others. 

Given  at  Ines  on  Friday  after  the  Epiphany  [nth 
Jan.] ,  21  Richard  II.  [1397/8] . 

No.  87.       Culchith  and  Kenyon. 

i399«  Quit-claim  from  John  de  Kynknall  to  Peter  de  Kynknall, 
his  brother,  of  all  his  right  and  title  to  the  lands  and 
houses,  which  Peter  has  of  his  gift  in  Culchith  and 
Kenyan  by  deed.   Witnesses ; 
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Sir  William  de  Atherton,  Thomas  de  Holcroft, 
Robert  de  Sotheworth,  and  others. 

Given  at  Culchyth  on  Friday  before  the  Feast  of  All 
Saints'  [31st  Oct.],  i  Henry  IV.  [1399]. 

No.  88.  Ormskirk, 

1396/7.  Power  of  Attorney  from  Thomas  de  Kent,  of  York, 
mercer,  to  Thomas  de  Dukesbury,  of  Wygan,  to  receive 
of  John  Myrescogh,  of  Ormeskirk,  thirty-six  shillings 
sterling,  as  by  tally  made  between  them,  with  power  of 
arrest  if  necessary. 

Given  at  York  14  February,  20  Richard  II.  [1396/7]. 

No.  89.       Culchith  and  Kenyon. 

1 40 1.  Grant  from  John  de  Kynkenale  to  John  de  Lamley, 
chaplain,  of  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in  Culchith  and 
Kenyon,  with  common  pasture  and  turbary,  and  re- 
versions, if  any.    Witnesses  : 

Henry  dil  Grene,  Thomas  Jacson  of  Culchith,  Robert 
de  Sotheworth,  Richard  de  Sutton  of  Newton,  and 
others. 

Given  at  Culchith  on  Thursday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Wilfred  [13th  Oct.],  3  Henry  IV.  [1401]. 

Round  seal  of  red  wax :  a  figure  standing  between 
two  palm  branches,  a  Katherine  wheel  in  the  back- 
ground. 

No.  90.       Culchith  and  Kenyon, 

1401,,  John  de  Kynkenale  and  Emma,  late  wife  of  Adam  de 
Kynkenale,  attorn  Richard  le  Pierpoint,  Adam  Robynson 
of  Lowton,  William  fficheling  and  Thomas  Jacson  of 
Culchith,  to  deliver  seizin  of  lands  and  tenements  in 
Culchith  and  Kenyan  to  John  Lamley,  chaplain. 

Given  on  Friday  next  after  the  Feast  of  St.  Wilfred 
[14th  Oct.],  3  Henry  IV.  [1401]. 

No.  91.  Chorley, 

1 40 1.  John,  son  of  Sir  John  Lovell,  Knight,  Lord  of  Lovell  of 
Holand  [sends]  greeting.  Whereas  Sir  John  de  Lovell, 
my  father,  and  Matilda  his  wife,  granted  to  Robert  the 
son  of  Henry  de  Burgh  all  the  lands,  tenements,  woods, 
and  wastes  he  had  in  Chorley,  called  Helegh,  to  be  held 
of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee  :  Know  ye  that  I  have 
confirmed  the  same  to  the  aforesaid  Robert  for  ever. 
Witnesses  ; 

Thomas  ffleming,  Richard  de  Keygley,  Knights, 
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Ralph  de  Standish,  Thomas  Bradshagh  of  Hagh,  John 
de  Cophull,  and  others. 

Given  in  the  Feast  of  the  Conception  of  the  Blessed 
Mary  [8th— i6th  Dec],  3  Henry  IV.  [1401J. 

No.  92.  Liverpool. 

140 1/2.  Grant  from  John  del  Morehouse  of  Lyverpull,  to  Thomas 
Hardyng  of  Lyverpull  of  a  quarter  burgage  in  Le  Dale 
strete,  between  land  of  Richard  de  Aynesargh  and  the 
King's  highway,  extending  lengthwise  from  the  tene- 
ment of  the  heirs  of  Henry  Tippup  to  the  Milne-dame  : 
To  be  held  of  the  chief  lord  of  the  fee.    Witnesses  : 

Robert  de  Derby,  then  Mayor  of  Lyverpull,  John  de 
Lunt  and  John  Dey,  then  BaiUffs,  Thomas  del  More, 
John  Cole,  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Friday  after  the  Purification  of 
the  Blessed  Mary  [3rd  Feb.]  3  Henry  IV.  [1401/2]. 

No.  93. 

Culchith^  Low  ton,  and  Kenyon.  _ 
1401/2.  Peter  de  Kynkenale  quitclaims  and  warrants  to  John  de 
Lamley,  chaplain,  all  his  right  in  the  messuages,  lands, 
and  tenements  which  John  has  of  the  gift  of  John  de 
Kynkenale,  brother  of  Peter,  in  Culchith,  Lauton  and 
Kenyan.    Witnesses  : 

William  Daas,  parson  of  the  Church  of  Wynwhik, 
James  del  Holt,  Nicholas  de  Riseley,  Thomas  de 
Ashton  and  others. 

Given  on  the  12th  of  February  3  Henry  IV.  [1401/2]. 

No.  94.  Chorley, 

1402.  Robert  fil.  Henry  del  Burgh  quitclaims  to  Edward  de 
Chernok  and  Thomas  de  Chernok  his  brother  all  his 
right  in  the  lands  and  tenements  which  he  holds  by  the 
feoffment  of  Sir  John  de  Lovell  of  Holand  and  Matilda 
his  wife,  in  Chorley  called  Heley.    Witnesses  : 

Hugh  de  Standish,  John  de  Cophull,  Richard  de 
Tunley  and  others. 

Given  at  Chorley  on  Tuesday  after  the  Translation 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  [4th  July],  3  Henry  IV 
[1402]. 

Oval  seal  of  red  wax  ;  letter  b  below  a  crown. 

No.  95.  Wigan. 

1402/3.  Grant  from  Robert  Dyconson  and  William  le  Jewe, 
chaplains,  to  Richard  le  Marschall  of  Wygan  Wodhouse, 
and  Isabella  his  wife,  daughter  of  William  de  Chysnall, 
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and  the  lawful  heirs  of  them  two,  of  a  plot  of  land  in 
Wygan  Wodhouse,  which  they  hold  by  the  grant  of 
William  del  Wynd  of  Wygan,  Roger  Nevin,  chaplain, 
and  John  de  Hopton  :  Remainder  to  Richard  Scott 
of  Wygan  the  younger  and  the  heirs  of  his  body  : 
Remainder  to  Richard  le  Marschall  and  his  heirs  for 
ever.    Witnesses  : 

Thomas  de  Dokesbury,  then  Mayor  of  Wygan,  Henry 
del  Mersch,  Ralph  de  Standish  and  others. 

Given  at  Wygan  Wodhouse  on  Sunday  after  the  feast 
of  Saint  Chad,  bishop  [5th  March],  4  Henry  IV 
[1402/3]. 

(Two  seals  of  brown  wax ;  one  shewing  a  figure 
kneeling  before  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  Holy  Child, 
the  other  a  long  cross.) 

No.  96.  Chorley. 

402/3.  Quitclaim  from  Edward  de  Chernok  to  Thurstan  de 
Anderton,  Richard  del  Crosse  and  Thomas  Trygge,  of 
all  his  right  in  the  lands  and  tenements  which  he  had 
of  the  feoffment  of  Robert  del  Burgh  in  Chorley  called 
Heley.    Witnesses  : 

Richard  de  Hoghton,  knight,  John  del  Bothe,  Ralph 
de  Standysh  and  others. 

Given  at  Lancaster  on  the  loth  of  March,  4  Henry  IV 
[1402/3]. 

(Small  red  seal  j  an  eagle's  claw.) 

No.  97.  Liverpool. 

404.  Grant  from  Matilda,  cousin  and  heiress  of  Robert  le 
Herdemon  of  LyverpuU,  to  Richard  del  Crosse,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  of  a  quarter  burgage,  which  she  and 
Robert  de  Sefton,  chaplain,  her  brother,  inherited  after 
the  death  of  Robert  le  Herdemon,  in  Le  Dale  Strete 
in  the  town  of  Lyverpull,  between  the  tenement  of  the 
said  Richard  and  that  of  Gibert  le  Maryneer :  To  be 
held  of  the  chief  lords  of  the  fee  by  the  accustomed 
services.    Witnesses : 

Thomas  del  More,  then  Mayor  of  the  Town  of 
Lyverpull,  William  del  More  his  son,  John  de  Hull, 
John  [Cole],  and  Richard  le  Swyn  then  Bailiffs  of 
Lyverpull  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Tuesday  before  St.  Barnabas 
the  Apostle  [loth  June],  5  Henry  IV  [1404]. 

No.  98.  Liverpool. 

[404.  Nicholas  de  Lyverpull,  clerk,  quitclaims  to  Richard  del 
Crosse  all  his  right  in  a  quarter  burgage  in  Le  Dale 
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strete  in  the  town  of  Lyverpull,  which  Richard  holds 
of  the  feoffment  of  Matilda  de  Sefton.    Witnesses  : 

Thomas  del  More,  then  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Lyver- 
pull, John  Cole  and  Richard  le  Swyn,  then  Bailiffs  of 
the  same  town,  John  Baron,  Adam  le  Barker  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Saturday  before  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  Baptist  [21st  June],  5  Henry  IV  [1404]. 

No.  99.  Eccleshall. 

404.  Power  of  Attorney  from  Robert  Brydde  of  Eccleshall  to 

John  Bendebowe  of  Lostok,  to  demand,  seek  and  re- 
cover of  Henry  de  Wynstanley  six  marks  sterling. 
Witnesses  : 

William  Smerley,  John  Salvin,  Richard  Peshale  and 
others. 

Given  at  Eccleshale  on  Wednesday  after  St.  Katherine 
[26th  Nov.],  6  Henry  IV  [1404]. 

No,  ICQ.  Kirkdale, 

405.  Thomas  son  of  John  Delyot  attorns  John  de  Sallay  to 

give  seisin  of  two  selions  in  Kirkedale  to  Richard  de 
Crosse,  which  he  holds  of  his  feoffment  by  deed. 
Given  the  25th  day  of  May,  6  Henry  IV  [1405] . 

No.  10 1.  Liverpool. 

406.  Grant  from  Nicholas  de  Lyverpull,  clerk,  and  William  de 

Swynley  to  Richard  del  Crosse  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
of  one  quarter  burgage  of  land  in  Le  Dale  strete  in  the 
town  of  Lyverpull,  situate  between  the  tenement  of  the 
said  Richard  and  that  of  Robert  de  Longwro,  which 
quarter  burgage  is  held  of  the  feoffment  of  Gilbert  de 
Maryner.    Witnesses : 

Thomas  de  More,  then  Mayor  of  Lyverpull,  John 
Dey,  Richard  del  Mosse,  then  Bailiffs,  John  de  Lynacre, 
John  Bron,  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Saturday  in  the  third  week  in 
Lent  [13th  March],  7  Henry  IV  [1405/6]. 

No.  102,  Liverpool. 

405/6.  Grant  from  Gilbert  le  Maryner  of  Magna  Crosby  to 
Nicholas  de  Lyverpull,  clerk,  and  William  de  Swynley 
their  heirs  and  assigns,  of  one  quarter  burgage  of  land 
in  the  town  of  Lyverpull,  situate  in  Le  Dale  strete, 
between  the  tenements  of  Richard  del  Crosse  and  the 
heirs  of  Robert  de  Longwro.    Witnesses  : 

Thomas  de  More,  then  Mayor  of  Lyverpull,  John 
Dey  and  Richard  del  Moss,  then  Bailiffs,  John  de 
Lynacre,  John  de  Sallay,  clerk,  and  others. 
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Given  at  LyverpuU  on  Monday  in  the  second  week 
of  Lent  [8th  March],  7  Henry  IV  [1405/6]. 

No.  103.  Liverpool. 

1407.  Grant  from  Adam  le  Barker  of  Lyverpull  to  WiUiam  de 
Lunt,  chaplain,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of  one  quarter  bur- 
gage with  the  buildings  thereon,  situate  in  Le  Dale  strete, 
between  the  tenements  of  John  Typope  and  Roger  de 
Syggreyne  ;  also  five  selions  in  Lyverpull  Field,  of  which 
two  lie  in  Le  Wate-hurth  between  the  lands  of  Robert  de 
Derby  and  William  fil.  Adam  ;  the  third  lies  between  the 
lands  of  John  Balle  and  William  fil,  Adam  in  Le  Nether- 
hethe-londes  ;  the  fourth  lies  in  Kirkdale  Field,  between 
lands  of  Thomas  del  More  and  .  .  .  .  ;  also  of  two 
hallands,  one  in  Le  Crac-folde,  between  lands  of  Adam 
de  Ditton  and  Robert  d'lrland,  and  the  other  in  Le 
Micul-holde-felde,  between  lands  of  Thomas  de  More 
and  Richard  de  Blaken  :  Rendering  yearly  to  [the  altar 
of]  St.  Katherine  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas  two 
shillings,  and  to  the  Blessed  Mary  of  Walton  twelve 
pence  for  ever.    Witnesses  : 

Thomas  del  More,  then  Mayor  of  Lyverpull,  John 
de  Driffeld  and  John  de  Sallay,  then  Bailiffs,  Robert  de 
Derby,  John  de  Lynacre,  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  the  14th  of  April,  8  Henry  IV 
[1407] . 

No.  104.  Liverpool. 

1407.  Surrender  by  Thomas  del  Hogh  and  Katherine  his  wife 
(late  the  wife  of  WiUiam  son  of  Adam  de  Lyverpull), 
to  John  de  Lyverpull  Junior  of  all  their  right  in  a  half 
burgage  in  Le  Chapel  strete  of  Lyverpull,  between 
the  tenements  of  Alan  Vstasmon  and  the  late  Dunkyn 
del  Denbegh ;  also  their  right  in  a  seHon  of  land  in  the 
Shirreff-acres  in  Lyverpull  Field,  between  lands  of 
Richard  de  Aynessargh  and  Margaret  de  More. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Thursday  in  the  Feast  of  the 
Conception  of  the  Blessed  Mary  [15  Dec],  9  Henry  IV 
[1407]. 

No.  105.  Liverpool. 

1359.  Final  Conccrd  made  in  the  Duchy  Court  at  Preston  on 
Wednesday  before  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael  [25th  Sept.], 
in  the  9th  year  of  Henry,  Duke  of  Lancaster  [1359], 
before  William  de  Fyncheden,  John  Cokeyn,  Henry  de 
Haydok,  and  Roger  de  Faryngton,  Justices,  whereby 
William  son  of  Adam  de  Lyverpull  obtains  from  Henry 
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del  Fayreclogh  and  Margaret  his  wife  one  acre  of  land 
in  Lyverpull,  by  payment  of  forty  shillings  for  the  Fine 
and  Recognizance. 

No.  106.  Craunton^  &^c. 

1409.  Grant  from  John  de  Craunton,  clerk  (Rector  of  the 
Parish  Church),  to  John  de  Lamlay,  chaplain  (Richard 
Crosse  his  heirs  and  assigns),  and  John  de  Walton,  of 
all  his  messuages,  lands,  and  tenements  in  Craunton, 
Wolton,  Hale,  and  Halewode,  which  he  had  of  the 
feoffment  of  Adam  de  Craunton.    Witnesses  : 

WilUam  (John)  de  Lagbok,  William  Bretargh,  John 
le  Drawer,  John  de  Sefton,  and  others. 

Given  at  Craunton  on  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Chad,  Bishop  [4th  March],  10  Henry  IV  [1409]. 
Note. — The  words  in  parentheses  (    )  are  interlineated  in  the 
original,  apparently  as  a  rough  draft  for  another  charter. 

No.  107.  Liverpool. 

1409.  Quit-claim  from  Hugh,  clerk,  citizen  of  London,  to 
Nicholas  de  Lyverpull,  clerk,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  of 
one  half  burgage  in  Lyverpull,  not  built  upon,  in  Le 
Dale  strete,  between  the  tenements  of  Richard  del 
Crosse  and  William  Svvyn. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Monday  before  the  Feast  of  the 
Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross  [29th  April],  10  Henry  IV 
[1409]. 

No.  108.  Liverpool 

1409.  Grant  from  William  de  Penereth  to  Nicholas,  clerk  of 
Lyverpull,  of  his  messuages,  lands,  and  tenements  in 
the  town  and  fields  of  Lyverpull.    Witnesses  : 

Richard  de  Moss,  Robert  Caudray,  Robert  Seacome, 
then  Bailiffs  of  the  Town  of  Lyverpull,  Richard  del 
Crosse,  .  .  .  Thomas  Glest,  and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  Wednesday  before  the  Nativity 
of  St.  John  Baptist  [19th  June],  10  Henry  IV  [1409]. 

(Small  oval  seal  of  red  wax  :  sharp-beaked,  crested 
head  of  a  bird,  erased.) 

No.  109.  Liverpool. 

1409.  Grant  from  Peter  de  Ditton  to  Richard  de  Crosse  of  one 
quarter  burgage  in  Le  Dale  strete,  Lyverpull,  between 
land  formerly  William  Childe's,  and  land  formerly 
WiUiam  Swyne's,  for  thirty  years  ensuing  from  Michael- 
mas next  :  Rendering  yearly  one  Red  Rose  on  St.  John 
the  Baptist's  day  for  all  secular  demands. 

Given  at  Lyverpull  on  the  Feast  of  St.  John  Baptist 
[24th  June],  10  Henry  IV  [1409]. 
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Octagonal  seal  of  red  wax  :  gothic  letter  H  below  a 
crown. 

No.  no.  Liverpool. 

1409.  Indenture  whereby  Nicholas  de  Lyverpull,  clerk,  confirms 
to  Richard  del  Crosse,  of  Lyverpull,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  all  that  messuage,  with  buildings  and  other 
appurtenances,  which  he  had  of  the  feoffment  of  Peter 
de  Ditton,  lying  in  I.e  Dale  strete,  Lyverpull,  which 
was  lately  William  le  Child's  :  Rendering  yearly  for 
the  first  six  years  one  Rose  at  the  Nativity  of  St.  John 
Baptist,  and  afterwards  three  shillings  and  four-pence, 
in  silver;  also  rendering  to  the  Mayor  and  Comonalty 
of  Lyverpull  three  shillings,  in  silver,  at  Christmas  and 
the  Nativity  of  St.  John  Baptist,  for  all  services.  Wit- 
nesses : 

Robert  de  Derby,  then  Mayor  of  the  town  of  Lyver- 
pull, Robert  Coudray,  Robert  de  Seacome,  then  Bailiffs 
of  the  same  town,  John  de  Lynacre,  John  de  Sallay, 
and  others. 

Given  at  Lyverpull,  on  Monday  after  the  Translation 
of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  [8th  July]  10  Henry  IV 
[1409].  Permission  to  take  distraint  if  the  payments 
fall  in  arrear. 

No.  III.  Liverpool. 

1409.    Counterpart  of  No.  no. 

Small  oval  seal  of  green  wax  :  a  finely  cut  fleur-de-lis, 
surrounded  by  a  legend  (undecipherable). 

No.  112.  Craimton. 

1409.  Deed  Poll,  whereby  John  de  Craunton,  Rector  of  the 
Parish  Church  of  Werinton  [Warrington],  acknowledges 
that  he  is  bound  to  Richard  del  Crosse  in  the  sum  of 
twenty  marks  sterling,  to  be  paid  at  Christmas  next. 

Given  on  Monday,  in  the  Feast  of  Saint  Simon  and 
Saint  Jude  [4th  November]  11  Henry  IV  [1409]. 

The  condition  of  the  bond  was  to  hold  Richard  del 
Crosse  indemnified  against  all  claims  to  four  acres  of 
land  in  Craunton.    [Condition  in  Norman-French.] 

No.  112a.  Craimton. 

1409.  A  similar  bond,  of  the  same  parties  and  date,  but  payable 
on  the  Feast  of  the  Purification. 

No.  113.  Liverpool. 

14T0.  Grant  from  Richard  del  Crosse,  of  Lyverpnll,  toThurstan 
de  Anderton  and  Henry  de  Bretherton,  chaplains,  their 
heirs  and  assigns,  of  all  his  lands  and  tenements  in 
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Lyverpull,  Wygan,  Hale,  Halewood,  Magna  Wolveton, 
aud  Kirkedale ;  also  the  reversion  of  all  the  lands 
coming  to  him  after  the  death  of  Katherine  del  Hogh, 
his  mother,  in  LyverpuU  and  Wygan.    Witnesses  : 

John  de  Osbaldeston,  Robert  de  Derby,  Nicholas, 
the  clerk,  Thomas  Caudrey,  Robert  Coudray,  and 
others. 

Given  at  Liverpool,  on  Monday  after  the  Feast  of 
St.  Barnabas  the  Apostle  [i6th  June],  ii  Henry  IV 
[1410]. 

No.  114.  Liverpool. 

14 10.  Grant  from  John  de  Sallay  to  Henry  de  Mossok,  his 
heirs  and  assigns,  of  three  selions  of  his  land  in  Lyver- 
pool  Field,  viz.,  two  in  Coupedale,  next  the  sea,  between 
lands  of  the  heirs  of  Richard  Baron  on  the  south,  and 
of  the  heirs  of  Robert  de  Secom  on  the  north ;  and 
one  selion  in  Le  Chires-acres  between  land  of  Nicholas 
the  clerk  and  land  of  Robert  de  Derby.    Witnesses  ; 

John  Osbalston,  Robert  de  Derby,  John  Lynacre, 
Thomas  Caudera,  Thomas  .  .  .  .  ,  and  others. 

Given  at  LyverpuU,  on  Friday  after  the  Feast  of 
St.  John  Baptist  [27th  June],  11  Henry  IV  [1410]. 

No.  115. 

1410.  The  King's  Writ  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  County  Palatine 
of  Lancaster,  commanding  him  to  summon,  under  the 
seal  of  the  Duchy,  and  under  a  penalty  of  100  marks, 
the  following  persons,  viz.,  Nicholas  de  Longford,  che- 
valier, John  Radclyf,  of  Ordesale,  chevalier,  Ralph  de 
Prestwyche,  Thurstan  de  Holand,  and  Otho  Redyth, 
to  appear  at  Westminster,  within  the  Octave  of  St. 
Hillary,  to  receive  the  orders  of  the  Court.    Witness  : 

The  King  himself,  at  Westminster,  8th  November,  in 
the  1 2th  year  of  his  reign  [1410].  Wymbysshe. 

No.  116.  Chorley. 

1412.  Grant  from  John  de  Dokesbury  and  John  del  Wroo  to 
Thurstan  de  Anderton,  Richard  del  Crosse,  and  Thomas 
Twygge,  of  all  the  messuages,  burgages,  lands,  tene- 
ments, woods,  and  pastures,  which  they  held  of  the 
feoffment  of  the  said  Thurstan  de  Anderton  and  Robert 
de  Anderton,  in  Chorley,  called  Heley.    Witnesses  : 

Henry  de  Chernok,  Gilbert  de  Longtre,  Richard  de 
Worthington,  and  others. 

Given  at  Chorley,  on  Monday  after  the  Feast  of  St. 
Michael  [3rd  October] ,  13  Henry  IV  [14 12]. 


REPORT,  1890. 


In  again  meeting  the  Members  the  Council  are  glad  to  report  favourably  of 
the  Society's  position  and  prospects.  There  have  been  elected  during  the 
year  38  new  members,  30  being  resident  and  8  non-resident ;  while  during  the 
same  period  2  resident  and  3  non-resident  members,  and  i  life  and  I  honorary 
member  have  died,  and  7  resident  and  2  non-resident  members  have  retired 
from,  and  2  non-resident  members  have  become  life  members  of  the  Society, 
which  now  consists  of  40  life,  127  resident,  108  non-resident,  5  honorary 
associates,  and  115  honorary  members,  and  its  yearly  income  amounts  to 
^190  IS.,  or  thereabouts. 

In  August  last  an  honorary  member,  connected  with  the  Society  almost 
from  its  commencement,  Mr.  Charles  Roach  Smith,  F.R.S.,  F. S.A.,  a 
frequent  contributor  to  our  Iransactions,  and  the  donor  of  many  objects  in 
our  own  and  the  Liverpool  Museum,  died  at  a  very  advanced  age. 

During  the  year  ten  papers,  nine  of  them  directly  bearing  on  the  history  or 
archaeology  of  Lancashire  or  Cheshire,  and  one  of  a  more  general  character, 
have  been  read  before  the  Society. 

In  June  Honorary  Local  Secretaries  were  appointed  to  represent  the  Society 
in  various  parts  of  its  district,  and  to  report  to  the  Council  upon  all  matters  of 
historic  interest  coming  to  their  notice  in  their  respective  neighbourhood  ;  and 
these  appointm.ents  have  already  borne  fruit. 

Last  September  the  Council  deputed  two  members  of  the  Society  to  confer 
with  the  Vicar  and  Wardens  of  St.  Mary's  Church,  Birkenhead,  in  view  of 
the  proposed  restoration  of  St.  Mary's  Priory  there,  with  the  gratifying  result 
that  their  names  were  placed  upon  the  Restoration  Committee,  and  the 
suggestions  contained  in  the  elaborate  report  prepared  by  one  of  them  (Mr. 
E.  W.  Cox)  will  probably  be  adopted  in  carrying  out  the  repairs  needful  for 
the  preservation  of  the  ancient  fabric. 

For  some  time  past  the  Council  have  been  anxious  to  put  the  contents  of 
the  Society's  library  in  order,  and  there  being  no  funds  available  for  the 
purpose,  they  have  been  fortunate  in  selling  a  number  of  incomplete  series  ot 
the  Transactions  of  scientific  societies  having  no  bearing  on  the  subjects  which 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  Society.  The  proceeds  of  this  sale  will  be  from 
time  to  time  devoted  to  completing  and  binding  the  valuable  series  of  pro- 
ceedings of  learned  societies  which  our  library  contains. 

Volume  IV,  New  Series,  of  the  Society's  Transactions  was  issued  in 
February,  and  Volume  V  in  December  last.  The  latter,  being  exceptionally 
well  illustrated,  and  its  contents  being  of  a  varied  character,  seems  to  have 
given  general  satisfaction.  This  standard  the  Council  desire  to  maintain  ;  but 
in  order  to  do  so,  and  to  put  forth  the  mass  of  material,  both  literary  and 
pictorial,  at  the  editor's  disposal,  the  number  of  subscribers  must  be  considerably 
increased— an  object  to  the  importance  of  which  the  Council  once  more  beg 
most  earnestly  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  Society. 
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PAPERS  READ  1890. 


January       9th. — "An  Episode  in  the  Anderton  Family."    Mrs.  Arthur 
Cecil  Tempest. 

January     23rd. — "  The  Family  of  Earle  of  Liverpool."    T.  Algernon  Earle. 

*'  Notes  on  the  Hardman  Family."    Lieut. -Col  Fishwick, 

F.  S.A. 

February   20th. — "  Thurnham  Hall,  Lancaster."    W.  O.  Roper. 

March         6th.  — "  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Bell-founders  in  the  l6th,  17th, 

"  and  i8th  Centuries."   J.  P.  Earwaker,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 
March       20th. — "Birkenhead  Priory."    Charles  Aldridge,  F.R.LB.A. 
November  6th.  — "  Liverpool  Castle  :  its  records  and  recovered  plans,  with 
remarks  on  their  illustration  of  ancient  fortification 

"and  construction."    Edward  W.  Cox. 
November  20th. — "The   Armorial   Bearings   of  the   City  of  Liverpool." 

G.  W.  Marshall,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.  ("Rouge  Croix"); 
J.  Paul  Rylands,  F.S.A. 

December    4th. — "  The  Russian  Historical  Museum  at  Moscow."  Willoughby 
Gardner,  F.  R.G.S. 

December  18th. — "The  identity  of  the  Mediolanum  of  the  2nd  and  loth 
"  Iter  of  Antoninus."    G.  W.  Shrubsole,  F.G.S. 


MEMBERS  ELECTED  1890. 


Jan.    9.  John  Eden. 

Charles  Gatehouse. 
William  Robinson. 
23.  William  Ayrton. 

W.  D.  H.  Deane,  M.A. 
John  Dickinson. 
George  Hughes. 
,,   James  Rhind. 
P^eb.  20.  H.  E.  Brakell. 

„    Capt.  Henry  Earle,  D.S.O. 
Hugh  F.  Hornby. 
Capt.  A.  M.Molyneux. 
John  Naylor. 
S.  G.  Prentice. 
Nov.  6.  Bootle  Free  Public  Library. 
James  Cornish. 
H.  T.  Crofton. 
John  Formby. 
Willoughby  Gardner. 
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Mrs.  Edw.  Kent-Green. 

C.  E.  L,  Gregson. 

A.  M.  Hannay. 

Edgar  S.  Holland. 

W.  F.  Irvine. 

J.  Kerfoot  Jones. 

R.  R.  Meade-King. 

Lieut. -Col.  Edm.  M(jlyneux 

Henry  Peet. 

A.  M.  Robinson. 

T.  C.  Ryley. 

Rev.  Percy  Stewart,  M.A. 

W.  A.  Tonge. 

John  Thompson. 

E.  R.  Gibbons. 

Henry  Gray. 

N.  L.  Van.  Gruisen. 

W^illiam  Kirk. 

Geo.  A.  Pilkington. 


INDEX. 


Aglncourt,  183 
Aigburth  hall,  40 

Aldcliffe  hall,  106;  manor,  99,  103,  105,  107 

Alderley  bell,  169 

Aldersey  fam.,  38;  W.,  169 

Allertoii  hall,  39,  40,  41,  78  ;  tower,  15,  60 

Allibone  Sir  Ric,  106 

Almes,  4 

Ancient  fortification,  218 

Anderton,  184  ;  manor,  193 

Anderton  Family,  Episode  in,  181 — 193 

 Chr.,  184,  192  ;  Dorothy,  190;  Ellen, 

iS^seg.;  fam.,  184;  Hu°;h,  186,  192;  Jas., 

187,  191  ;  Laur.,  187,  190;  O.,  182,  183,  186; 

Piers,  188,  190;  Rob.,  183;  Thurstan,  182, 

183,  191  ;  W.,  189 
Antigua,  46 
Antonines  itinerary,  82 

Architecture  :  dominant  harmonic  numbers,. 225 
Arderne  P.  de,  145 

Armorial  Bearings  of  the  City  of  Liver- 
pool, I — 14 
Arms  of  Lancashire  families,  255 — 274 
Arrowsmith  Edm.,  104 
Ashton  hall,  98,  100,  no 

  fam.,  51  ;  Luke,  176 

Ashton-under-Lyme  ch.  arms,  266 
Asheton  fam.,  259,  267 

Assheton  Edm.,  1,2  ;  J.,  189,  193  ;  Marg.,  193 
Astbury  bells,  167 
Astley,  75 
Aston  Hugh,  150 
Athenian  artists,  134 

Backford,  144 
Badlesmere  Sir  G.,  144 
Baily  Laur.,  104 
Ball  Rev.  G.,  115;  Rob.,  115 
Banaster  Thurs.,  183 
Bangor  Issacoed,  93 
Bank  hall,  33 
Bank  Kath.,  188 
Barbadoes,  45 

Barton  Andrew,  181,  192  ;  Ric.  and  Alice,  258 
Beaumaris  Castle,  2T3 
Beamont  W.,  17,  171 
Bebington  (Higher),  144 

 R.,  150 

Beeston,  92-3 

Bell  Founders  in  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire, 17TH  and  i8th  Centuries,  161 — 
180 

Bewsey  chapel  arms,  270 ;  hall,  44 

Bickersteth  T.,  4,  30 

Biddulph  Mary,  123;  Ric,  109 

Bidston,  144,  148,  150 

Birch  Col.,  199,  202 

Bird  H.,  179 

Birkenhead  Ad.,  147 

 barn,  151  ;  chapter  house,  153,  158; 

cloisters,  152;  crypt,  157;  description  of  the 
plates,  159,  160  ;  dormitory,  157  ;  grant  of 
arms,  13;  lavatory,  158;  priory,  141 — 160; 
refectory,  156. 


Birket  riv.,  149 
Bispham,  98,  100 
Blackbroke  ch.  arms,  264-5 
Blackburne  fam.,  32 
Blackborne  W.,  loi 
Blundell  H.,  183 
Bold  manor,  16 
Bolton,  29,  99 
Bond  H.,  loi 

Booth  Frances,  261  ;  J.,  171  ;  J.  and  Dorothy, 

261  ;  T.,  251 
Bordman  J.,  29  ;  W.,  29 
Boteler  Sir  T.,  16 
])Owdon,  144 
Bower  H.  and  T.,  150 
Bradish  Jos.,  57 
Braithwaite  — .,  106 
Brancker  P.  W.,  9 
Braos  W. ,  146 
Breres  Ric,  187  ;  T.,  188 
Brereton  bells,  167 
Bridge  chapel,  163 
Bridgwater  Earl  of,  21 
Bronze  age,  129 
Ruck  S.  and  N.,  5 
Buckshagh,  188 
Bulhaghe  Ric,  186 
Bulke,  99,  103 
Burgh  Rob.,  183 
Burscough  prior  of,  191 
Bury,  36,  37 
Bushell  Jos.,  114 
Butler  Sir  T.  and  fam  ,  270 

Caernarvon,  201 
Calton  hall,  105 
Calveley  J.,  155 
Carey  Mary  Anne,  123 
Caroline  Queen,  107 
Cartwright  Bp.,  106,  107 
Case  G.,  9 
Cerrigydrudion,  180 
Champion  T.,  47 
Chapel-le-Frith  bell,  176 
Cbarboro'  park,  19,  20,  22 
Cbarnock  E.,  183 
Charterhouse,  55,  57,  60 
Cheshire,  70 

Chester,  34,  83,  152  ;  abbey,  142-3  ;  St.  Mary, 

165,  173,  177,  179 
Chewbent,  44 
Childwall,  170 

Chorley,  182,  183,  187  ;  ch.  arms,  264 

Christian  art,  139 

Cistercians,  239 

Claggett  Dr. ,  107 

Clark  Dr.,  107  ;  W.,  loi 

Claughton,  144,  148 

Claxton  W.,  105 

Clayton  W.,  30,  31,  35 

Cleveland  Bros.,  30,  31,  32 

Ciibbery  W.,  179 

Cockshutt  fam.,  39 

Cockerham,  no;  ch.,  101-2,  117;  vicar,  112 
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Cockersand  abbey,  97,  98,  113,  117 
Coffin  Sir  I.,  50 
College  of  Arms,  6 
Conder  Green,  110 

Congleton,  163  ;  bell  foundry,  162—170 

Conway,  202,  213,  220 

Cooper  Ad.,  209 

Copeland  J.,  193 

Coupland  Lawn,  115 

Cormorant,  1,  4,  5,  6,  8 

Covell  T.,  102 

Crosse  J.,  3  ;  Ric,  183 

Croxteth,  35,  203 

Crusades,  238 

Crusaders,  222,  238 

Culcheth,  182,  193 

 Gilb.,  183;  T.,  121,  182-3 

Cunliffe  Sir  E.,  46 

Daltons  of  Thurnham,  97 — 124 
Dalton  arms,  116;  pedigree,  118,  122  ;  portraits, 
ii7i  123 

-  Bridget,  123;  Eliz.,  123;  F. ,  121  ;  fam., 

98,  100,  106,  108,  109,  113;  J.,  120,  124; 
Lucy,  124  ;  Mary,  124  ;  Rob.,  98  ;  W.,  120 

Dansie  — .,  38 

Danube  r.,  132 

Daresbury,  15  ;  registers,  67 

Davenham,  144 

Davenport  Sir  Hum.,  102 

Dawson  R.,  108 

Denham  J.,  42 

Dennet  Rev.  H.,  124 

Denton  bell,  175 

Derby  chapel,  37,  48 

  Anne  Countess  of,  186 ;  Earl  of,  i,  4,  6, 

75 

Digby  J.,  209 

Diggles  C  ,  32 
Dolphin-lee,  114 
Domvile  Rog.,  145 
Douay  College,  103 
Downes  Rog.,  102 
Dugdale  Sir  W.,  24 
Dunham,  144 
Durer  A.,  248 
Duxbury,  183 

Eagle  of  St.  John,  8 
Earle  of  Allerton  Tower,  15 — 80 
Earle,  arms  and  crests,  61 ;  pedigree,  25 
  Bp.,  23 

  Alex.,  26;  Chr.,  23;  Sir  Hardman,  25, 

40;  Henr.,  16  ;  Ra.,  38  ;  Ric,  16;  Rob  ,  15, 
17, 18,  24,  25;  Sarah,  29  ;  Tho.,  24,  27,  34,  39; 
fam.,  22,  36,  42,  45,  46,  47,  48,  51 

Earwaker  J.  P.,  161 

Eastham,  150 

Eaton  Jos.,  32 

Eccles  ch.  (arms),  261 

Eccleston  J.,  182 

Eedes  J.,  2 

Ellames  P.,  40 

Erleigh  (Berks.),  19 

Eshelby  H.  D.,  6 

Everton,  49 

Fairfield,  174 
Farington  W.,  73,  100 
Farnworth  ch.  (arms),  259 
Fazakerley  Col.,  201 
Fei-ry,  145-6 

Finch  fam.,  34,  71 ;  arms,  271  ;  ped.,  72 
Finney  J. ,  200 
Fisher  J  as.,  loi 


Fishwick  Lt.-Col.,  41 

Fitzgerald  Sir  Jas.,  113  ;  Sir  G.  D.,  114 

Fleming  arms,  116 

 W..  183 

Fletcher  Ja.,  40 

Flint  Castle,  202,  219 

Flower  W.  (Norroy),  i,  2,  7,  8 

Ford  Green,  no 

Fourde  Rob.,  177 

Fox  N.,  184 

Freemen's  oaths,  5 

Frescoes,  126,  131 

Frodsham,  16  ;  registers,  65 

Fulwood,  30 

Funeral  rites,  131 

Fylde,  97 

Gage  Mary,  123  ;  Sir  T.,  114  ;  Sir  T.  R.,  124 
Gardner  W.,  171 
Garston,  196 

Gartside  Edm.,  113  ;  Hugh,  189 
Gelybrond  C.  and  Elena,  196  ;  [.,  183,  187 
Genoa,  42 

Georgian  decorations,  138 
Gerard  Sir  T. ,  192  ;  Sir  W. ,  io5 
Gibson  J.,  49,  55 ;  Rob.,  113,  121 
Gildart  — .,  33 
Gill  Alf.,  9 
Gillow  Jos.,  107 
Godfrey  cler. ,  145 
Golden  J.,  107 

Gomme  — .,  199,  205,  208,  211,  219 

Gooden  Rev.  P  ,  106,  107 

Goodwin  W.,  5 

Goosetrey  bell,  168 

Gorton  Sir  Jas.,  190 

Grappenhall,  16,  29 

Grazebrook  G.,  9 

Greek  art,  134-5 

Green  H.,  20 

Greenhalgh  Jas.,  183 

Gregson  M.,  215 

Guest  house,  147 

Gwillym  Ric,  44,  45 

Hall  Bp.,  24 
Halsall,  36,  37 

 Cuthbert,  4 

Halsnead,  48 

Halton,  108 

Hancock  T.,  178 

Hardman  fam.,  39,  41 

Hardman  Family,  Notes  on,  77 — 80 

Harebron  Jas.,  196 

Harrison  G.,  9 

Hatfield  (Herts.),  98,  loi 

Hawarden  Dr.  E.,  107,  108 

Hawkshead  Agnes,  188  ;  W,,  186,  188 

Hayfield,  174 

Hayhurst  W.,  209 

Head's  History  of  Congleton,  162,  166 

Heard  Sir  T.,  9 

Heley,  188,  193 

Heselwall  Pat.,  145 

Hesketh  Bar.,  181 

Heydon  hall,  22 

Hitchmough  J.,  107 

Hodgson  Dr.,  in  ;  fam.,  42  ;  pedigree,  42 
Hoghton  J.,  124;  Rob.,  124;  W.  and  fam.,  i 

no 

Holcroft  J.,  182 
Holland  [Up],  171 
Holme  Randle,  2,  4,  17,  18 
Holme's  MSS.,  70 
Holt,  165  ;  foundry,  179 
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Hopwood  Alice,  258 
Hornby  — .,  56  ;  Rev.  R.,  74 
Horner  Eliz.,  123;  T.,  109 
Horwich,  183,  186 
Houghton,  30 
Hugh  Lupus,  142 
Hulton  W.,  102 
Hunter  Jon.,  148 
Huntroyd,  45 
Hurst  W.,  3t 
Hutton  Paul,  167 
Huyton,  51,  61 

Ibn  Fozlan,  131 
Inscriptions,  116,  117 
Inscription  at  Thurnam,  105 
Iron  age,  133 
Isle  of  Man,  203 

Jackson  W.,  5 
Jamaica,  46 

Johnson  Dr.,  106;  Sir  T.,  31,  32 

Kaye  T.,  i 
Kemp  J.,  loi 
Kenyan,  182,  193 

 Makyn  and  fam.,  182  ;  W.,  183 

Kertch,  133,  134,  137 
Key  of  Earle  pedigree,  25 
King  Dan,  215 

Kitchen  fam.,  loi  ;  J.,  98,  100 
KirkebyRog.,  102 
Knowsley,  61,  75 
Knutsford,  20 
Koban,  129 
Koul  Obu,  135-6 
Kremlin,  125 

Labourne  Jas.,  106,  107 
Laithwaite  W.,  171 

Laird  M.,  155  [274 
Lancashire  Church  Notes  and  Arms,  255— 
Families  mentiotted — 
Adington  271,  Adhngton  265,  Anderton  264, 
Arderne  260,  Ashhurst,  271,  Assheton  257, 
266,  Ashton  259,  Asshawe  260,  Atherton  274 
Baguley  266    1)  idwin  271,  Banastre  271, 
Baron  268,  Barlow  256,  Barton  251,  Bel- 
lingham  272,  Bickerstaflfe  274,  Blundell 
(Crosby)  264,  Blundell  (Ince)  263,  Bohun 
262,  Bold  259,  Boleyn  271,  Bolrun  271, 
Booth  256,  273,  Boydell  266,  Bradshaw  265, 
Bray  270,  Bringe,  271,  Browne  264,  Burn- 
shead  272,  Butler  261,  266,  Byrom  272, 
Byron  267 

Catterall  274,  Chaderton  258,  260,  Clayton 

264,  Clifton  263,  Clitheroe  258,  Cornwall 

262,  Corona  266,  Croft  265 
Danyers  266,  De  la  Warr  257,  Delves  270, 

Dilchfield  259,  Duffield  257,  Dugdale  273, 

Dukinfield  267,  Dutton  260 
Ellall  262,  English  258,  Entwisle  273 
fFarington  273,   Ferrers  264,   Fitton  272, 

Fleetwood  273,  Fleming  272,  Foster  271, 

Foulchamp  267,  Fulthorpe  261 
Gardener  271,  Gayforth  273,  Gerard  256, 

Germyn  271,  Gernet  262,  Gillibrand  265, 

Grey  269 

Hamerton  268,  Harrington  258,  260,  Hay- 
dock  262,  Heath  261,  Hesketh  264,  272, 
Hoghton  267,  Holland  260,  Holt  273, 
Hopton  268,  Hopwood  258,  273,  Hyde  260 

Ireland  261,  John  of  Gaunt  258 

Kay  265,  Knevctt  271 


Langton  269,  Langtree  259,  Lawrence  263, 

Legh  260,  Longtree  265,  Lostock  274 
Middleton  257,  MinshuU  260,  Molyneux  260, 

Moreton  262,  Mossock  274 
Nevill  259,  Nowell  271,  Ormeston  260 
Penketh  259,  Pilkington  268,  Plumpton  269, 
Poole  256,  Prestwich  258,  Punchardon  274 
Radcliffe  257,  Rixton  269,  Rugge  261 
Sandbach  260,  263,  Savage  265,  Savile  268, 
Scaresbrick  256,  Steen  261,  Sheffield  271, 
Sherborne  268,  Singleton  270,  Southworth 
268,  Standish  265,  Stanley  256,  Starkey  271 
Talbot  258,  268,  Thorneton  263,  Thorp  270, 
Thwenge  272,  Towneley  272,  Troutbeck269 
Urswick  258,  260,  273 
Verdon  258,  260,  273,  Villars  262 
Walton  265,  Warburton  269,  Worthinton  264, 
Whyte  265 
Lancashire  Lieutenancy,  197 
Lancaster,  98,  99,  103,  104,  107 ;  castle,  102,  103, 
104  ;  church  arms,  271  ;  moor,  104  ;  priory, 
99  ;  street  names,  115 
Lancelin  W.,  145 
Langton  W.,  57,  59,  61  ;  fam.,  59 
Lark  Hill,  47 

Lawrence  Alice,  257  ;  Charles  59  ;  G.  H.,  iii 

Leathom  T.,  57 

Leaver  ( Liver  J,  4,  5 

Lee  George,  164 

Leghorn,  41,  42,  45,  46,  48,  52 

Leigh  fam.,  40,  44 

Leighton  Hall,  106 

Leland,  209,  210 

Leon  lejDiacre,  132 

Lewis  H.,  239 

Liverpool,  18,  29,  30,  45,  49,  51,  53,  147,  172  ; 
Advertizer,  45,  46 ;  African  trade,  33  ;  altar 
of  St.  Mary,  196  ;  altar  of  St.  Kath.,  196  ; 
arms,  1-14  ;  Athenaeum,  216  ;  badge,  3,  4  ; 
bells,  178 ;  bishopric,  8,  11 ;  Blue  Coat  Hos- 
pital, 33  ;  Castle  Hill,  197  ;  Castle  street, 
200,  206;  Chad  wick's  map,  210  ;  chapel,  36  ; 
Chapel  of  the  Quay,  196,  206  ;  church,  (St. 
George)  203,  (St.  Nicholas)  196,  206,  (St. 
Peter)  5  ;  council,  30  ;  crest,  i,  4,  5  ;  Earle 
street,  33  ;  escutcheon,  3,  4  ;  grant  of  arms, 
9  ;  grant  of  supporters,  6,  7,  10  ;  halfpenny, 
6  ;  Harrington  street,  197  ;  James  street, 
196  ;  Moor  street,  196  ;  Old  Hall  street,  35  ; 
plate,  3  ;  pool,  197  ;  poor  book,  4  ;  Preeson's 
row,  197  ;  records,  209  ;  registers  (St. 
Nicholas)  69;  seal,  4;  Stanley  tower,  35; 
St.  Paul's  square,  33  ;  town  clerk,  3  ;  Water 
street,  148 

Liverpool  Castle  ;  its  Plans  and  Con- 
struction, 195 — 254 

 armoury,  199 ;  barbican,  200  ; 

basis  of  plan,  246  ;  chapel,  201,  203,  241  ; 
dimensions,  243  ;  ditch,  195,  197  ;  dominant 
measures,  243  ;  dovecote,  203  ;  elder  trees, 
205  ;  great  tower,  207  ;  harmonic  numbers, 
225  ;  horse  mill,  201  ;  kitchen,  204  ;  lease  of, 
196  ;  leather  hall,  202,  207  ;  oven,  204,  207  ; 
pentacle,  249-50,  254 ;  plans  and  drawings, 
208,  222  ;  porch,  204  ;  portcullis,  200 ;  prison, 
207  ;  repairs,  204-5-6  ;  report,  198,  204,  205  ; 
state  apartments,  201  ;  survey,  197-8,  201, 
202  ;  underground  passage,  196,  203  ;  well, 
203 

L.  and  N.-W.  Railway,  59 
Log  canoes,  127 
Longtree  Ric,  183 
Lostock,  194 
Lowne  T.,  98 
Lune  river,  97 
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Lymans  — i6i 
Lytton  Lord,  22 

Mammoth,  127 

Manchester,  83,  iii ;  grammar  school,  52 

Markland  E.,  177 

Marlborough,  103 

Marshall  Dr.,  i,  6,  8 

Marshden  T.,  171 

Martindale  Ad.,  24 

Maryland,  46 

Maskill  Rob.,  140 

Massey  fam.,  142  ;  Hamon,  142,  144,  145  ;  Ric, 

123,  145 
Mawdesley  Rob.,  24  ,26 
Maxwell  J.  P.,  51 

Mediolanum  :  its  Identity  in  the  Iters  of 

Antoninus,  81—96 
Mediolanum,  85  seq. 

Melling  (near  Hornby)  chapel  (arms),  259 
Meols  Bert.,  145 
Mersh  J.,  192 

Middleton  arms,  116  ;  church  arms,  257 

 Eliz.,  124 

Millington  R.,  150 
Ministers'  accounts,  204 
Minshull  Vernon,  42 

Molyneux  — .,  106;   Edm.,  171;   Sir  Ric,  26; 

ped.,  263 
Montford  Simon,  170 
Moore  Sir  E.,  201 ;  J.,  148  ;  T.,  113 
Moreton,  144 
'  Gilb.,  99 

Mort  fam.,  39,  44,74;  arms,  76 ;  ped.,  765  T. 

and  R.,  27 
Mosaics,  139 
Moscow,  125 
Moss  W.,  209 
Mossley  Hill,  49 

Mostyn  Frances,  124  ;  Sir  P.,  109,  120 

Nantwich  bells,  164,  178 
Nateby,  110 
Naylor  Tho. ,  9 

Neolithic  age,  128  ;  pottery,  128 
Neroni  D.,  228 
Neston  Gt.,  174 
Newbury,  102,  109,  123 
Nichols  J.  G.,  6 
Noone  — .,  168 
Norris  Ric,  31 
Northwich,  24 

Ocklef,  107 

Okill  C.,  210 

Oldfield  H.,  167;  R.,  178 

Ordesall  dining  chamber  (arms  in),  260 

Ormskirk,  5,  26 

Orrell  Rob.,  17c;  W.,  183 

Owen  Rev.  Josiah,  78 

Park  hall,  109 
Parker  Aid.,  56 
Pemberton  H.,  183 
Penketh,  16 

 Ric,  16 

Penmon  priory,  203 
Penrose  — .,  231 
Percivall  Ric,  39,  40 
Peters  Ra.,  199,  202,  214 
Picton  Sir  J.  A.,  56 
Pilling,  98,  100 
Plesington  W.,  186 
Plumbe  — .,  33 
Pollard  W.,  188 


Poole — ,,  106;  Rob.,  145;  SirT.,  150 
Poughtyn  W.,  3 

Powell  Judge,  106  ;  Sir  T.,  147-8 

Powys,  82 

Prehistoric  fam.,  126 
Prescot,  35 

Prestbury  bells,  165,  166,  175 
Preston,  in,  113  ;  arms  in  the  mayor's  house, 
272  ;  church  arms,  271 

 G. ,  102  ;  Ric,  Toi 

Prior,  Election  of,  145 
Pritt  W.  C.  A.,  176 
Pyramid,  Great,  234 

Querns,  128 
Quernmore  Park,  104 

Radcliffe,  78,  79 

  Alex.,  261  ;  Ric,  257 

Rainford  T.,  150-1 
Rathbone  F.,  27 
Rawsthorne  Rev.  R.,  44 
Recusants,  103,  104,  105,  106 
Riddell  Edw.,  108 
Rigmaiden  J.,  181 
Rivington,  174  ;  Pike,  56 
Robinson  J.,  176 
Roby,  61 

  Chr.,  171 

Rochdale,  39  ;  library,  77 
Rome,  51 
Roman  roads,  82-3 
Roper  W.  O.,  97 
Roscoe  W.,  40,  54 
Rosomgreve  S.,  169-70 
Rothesay  Castle,  203 
Royden  — .,  107 
Rudhall  Abm.,  169,  177 
Rufford,  t8i 

Runcorn,  15  ;  registers,  66 

Russian  Historical  Museum,  125 — 140 

Rylands  J.  P.,  i 

Salford,  174 
Sandars  Jos.,  59 
Saughall,  144 
Scaresbrick  arms,  256 

 Jas.,  261 

Scotforth,  99 
 More,  no 

Scott  Geoffrey  and  fam. ,  172-3  ;  J.  and  fam.,  170 
W.,  174 

Seal  of  Birkenhead  priory,  150 
Seddon  Rev.  T.,  37 
Sefton  church  arms,  261 

 Earl  of,  51 

Selby  Eliz.,  123  ;  Sir  G.,  109 
Sharp  J,,  150 
Shaw  hall,  73 
Shrubsole  G.  W.,  81 
Simon  Abbot,  144 
Silistria,  132 
Slater  G.,  49 
Slave  trade,  45 
Smith  Gabriel,  168 
Smithdown  lane,  53 
Smithells,  181 
Smolensk,  130 
Spekelands,  15 

Spencer  Lawrence  5  ;  Ric,  168 
Stanlaw,  143 

Stanley  fam,,  no  ;  Rev.  J.,  36,  37  ;  Lord  Tho. 

187,  189 
Starkie  Le  G.,  45  ;  N.,  29 
Stephenson  G.,  58 
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Stilllngfleet  Dr.,  107 
St.  Petersburg,  114 
Stockland  T.  and  A.,  258 
Stockton,  15,  18 

Stone  age,  126 — 128  ;  sepulchre,  136 

Strangeways  Jas.,  209 

Strickland  Rob.,  110 

Suffolk  H.  Duke,  98 

Sundry  arms,  273 

Swetenham  W.,  73 

Swinburne  castle,  108 

Syddall  T.,  iii 

Syers  Rob.,  49 

Symondsvvood,  203 

Tabley,  36 

Talbot  J.  and  I.,  259 

Tarbocke  P.,  3  ;  Sir  W.,  loo 

Tarleton  Clayton,  9 

Tatlock  J.,  47 

Taxal  bell,  172 

Taylor  I.,  234;  Rev.  T.,  115 

Tempest  Mrs.  A.  C,  181 

Templars,  238 

Temple  of  Solomon,  235 

Thulis  J.,  104 

Thurnham  hall,  97,  105,  108  ;  manor,  98,  103 
Townley  — . ,  106  ;  Sir  J.,  100 
Tower  of  London,  220 
Toxteth,  203  ;  Park,  54 
Trafford,  174 

.   Sheriff,  191  ;  Edm.  and  Eliz.,  259 

Tranmere,  144  ;  Pool,  145-6,  151 
Trent  river,  84 

Troughton's  Liverpool,  200,  217 

Trygge  T.,  182,  183 

Tumuli,  130,  134 

Turner  — .,  106  ;  Myles,  27 

Tyldesley,  75,  106 

 T.,  107,  109 

Tydesbury  Rog.,  150 

Tyndall  Prof.,  230 

Tyrer  Alderman,  30  ;  Eleanor,  31,  34 

Urian  of  St.  Peter,  145 
Urmstone  James,  186  ;  Ric,  192 

Virgil,  5 
Virginia,  45 
Virsconium,  84-5 
Visitations,  2,  7 

•  Vitruvius,  229,  231-2,  236 


Vulterra  A.  di,  228 
Walker  G.,  179 

Wallasey,  150  ;  bells,  176,  179,  180 
Walsall,  178 

Walton  Bishop,  115  ;  fam.,  107 

•  Church,  55,  57 

Wardley,  102 
Warren  fam.,  36 

Warrington,  15,  16,  17,  21,  30,  33,  34,  44  ;  ales, 
29  ;  church  arms,  269  ;  registers,  68  ;  Trinity 
Church,  172 

 George,  Earl  of,  34 

War  ton,  99 

Watkin  W.  T.,  81 

Wayte,  3 

Weapons,  stone  and  flint,  128 

Webster  W.,  30 

Wedaere,  181 

Wellington,  178 

West  Sir  T.  (L.  la  Warr),  193 

Westby  T.,  102 

West  Derby,  45,  46 

West  Indies,  45 

Westmore  T.,  100 

Wetherall  G.  N.  R.,  76 

Wharton  Ric,  209 

White  T.,  ic6 

Whithed  Rog.,  192 

Whittle,  193 

Wigan,  24.  26,  29,  83  ;  bells,  174-5  5  bell  foundry, 

162,  170 — 177 
Wilkinson  Rog.,  186-7 

Will  of  Rob.  Daltoii,  117,  119;   Anne,  118; 

Thomas,  119;  Francis,  121 
Wills  (Earles')  at  Chester,  70-1 
Willis  fam.,  58,  72-4;  pedigree,  74 
Wilmslow  bells,  163,  165,  172,  174 
Wmstanley  P.,  47 
Winton  Lord,  iii 

Winwick,  16,  36,  37,  189  ;  church  arms,  265 

Wirrall,  142 

Withyngham  Ad.,  183 

Woodfield  W.,  21 

Woolton,  51,  60 

Worsley  Ra.,  147    W.,  147 

Wrenno  Rog.,  104 

Wroo  J.  del,  183 

Wyresdale,  98 

Young  Joshua,  176 
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